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I. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CAREY,  MAESHMAN, 

iiND  WARD. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marsliman,  and  Ward ;  embracing  the  History 
of  the  Serampore  Mission,  By  John  Clark  Marshman.  2  vols. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
1859. 


We  are  almost  afraid  that  any  adequate  expression  of  the  admi¬ 
ration  with  which  we  have  read  these  two  magnificent  volumes, 
will  apj^ear  to  some  of  our  sober  readers  the  language  of  un¬ 
governed  exaggeration  and  extravagance.  We  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  cold  functions  of  criticism,  and  have  been  hurried  on 
over  ])age  after  page  with  ever-deepening  interest  and  delight. 
Mr.  Jlarshman  had  a  noble  story  to  tell,  and  he  has  told  it  nobly. 
Ilis  work  will  have  a  place  for  ever  among  the  most  precious 
endowments,  not  of  any  single  denomination  merely,  but  of  the 
universal  Cliurch.  The  slanders  which  have  sometimes  been 
uttered  against  Protestant  missions,  as  though  their  annals  were 
not  glorified  by  such  splendid  examples  of  heroic  self-denial,  as 
constitute  the  boast  and  crown  of  the  religious  ordei's  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  should  be  for  ever  silenced  by  the 
stirring  narrative  of  the  early  days  of  the  mission  at  Seram¬ 


pore. 

Even  the  restless  enterprise,  the  consuming  fervour,  the  irre¬ 
pressible  energy  of  Francis  Xavier,  though  we  have  read  the 
naiTative  of  his  wondrous  life  with  throbbing  heart  and  stream¬ 
ing  tears,  never  stirred  us  so  profoundly  or  left  so  solemn  and 
sacred  an  impression  on  our  deepest  afieetions,  as  this 
record  of  the  calm,  resolute,  unostentatious,  and  persevering 
labours  of  Carey,  ]\rarshman,  and  Ward.  In  the  life  of  Xavier 
there  are  a  thousand  external  circumstances  which  add  beauty 
and  wonder  and  romance  to  his  sufterin<2:s  and  achievements.  The 
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as  well  as  an  apostle ;  a  gallant  soldier  as  well  as  a  devoted 
missionary ;  he  lived  when  the  “  days  of  chivalry  l^ad  not  yet 
passed  away  from  Europe,  and  when  India  was  still  covered  with 
that  golden  haze  of  enchantment,  which  was  only  finally  quite 
dispersed  by  the  cannon  of  Clive  and  the  audacious  crimes  of  Has¬ 
tings.  He  moved  from  land  to  land  like  a  sjdendid  meteor: 
the  vehemence  of  his  progress,  and  the  incessant  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  of  scene,  stimulate  and  excite  the  emotions  like 
the  impetuosity  of  a  great  nation,  or  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  plot  of  a  great  novel. 

But  the  Serampore  missionaries  were  plebeian  men,  and  lived 
in  a  plebeian  age.  Ward  was  a  ])rinter,  Marshmaii  a  weaver, 
Carey  a  cobbler.  There  was  notliing  heroic  about  their  position 
or  al)out  the  external  form  of  their  work.  And  yet  their  magna¬ 
nimity,  their  complete  self-devotedness,  their  faith,  and  their 
hope,  created  a  history  which,  in  fascinating  interest  and  impe¬ 
rial  power  over  the  sympathies  of  every  Christian  heart,  can 
scarcelv  l)e  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  chapter 
in  the  liistory  of  ancient  or  modern  missions. 

In  order  to  penetrate  into  the  real  significance  of  the  great 
evangelistic  movements  of  modern  Protestantism,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
general  condition  of  society,  when  they  originated,  and  the  early 
ditliculties  by  which  they  were  attended.  When  our  missions  in 
Northern  India  were  first  established,  the  whole  enterprise  was 
an  experiment.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  work  itself  should  be  conducted ;  or  of  the  financial  svstem 
by  which  it  should  be  maintained. 

The  Tranquebar  mission  of  last  centurj",  and  its  offshoots,  had 
in  most  important  matters  started  on  wrong  principles ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  after  long  experience  they  became  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and 
left  to  later  missionaries  shattered  remains,  which  have  only  given 
them  continued  anxiety,  and  will  plague  them  for  many  years  to 
come.  That  a  similar  painful  experience  has  not  been  met  with 
in  Northern  India  is  largely  due  to  the  missionaries  of  Serani- 
pore.  Basing  their  system  from  the  first  upon  the  word  of  God, 
and  discerning  with  peculiar  correctness  of  judgment  those  vital 
questions  in  which  native  converts  were  apt  to  go  astray,  they 
commenced  their  ])lans  upon  a  sound  system ;  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  their  example  that  subsequent  missions  have  assumed 
such  a  healthy  tone,  and  enjoyed  from  the  first  such  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  history  of  their  eftbrts 
derives  a  [)eculiar  complexion  from  the  times  in  which  they  w^ere 
carried  on.  They  suflered  from  peculiar  dangers ;  and  passed 
through  strange  vicissitudes :  they  possess  therefore  an  interest 
and  an  instructiveness  peculiarly  their  own.  Various  waiters 
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have  ixiven  that  history  in  part :  in  the  volumes  before  us,  it  is 
presented  completely  and  in  full  detail  for  the  first  time.  ^Ir. 
Marshman  possesses  unusual  qualifications  for  the  work  of  love 
wliich  he  has  undertaken.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  labours  liere 
recorded  have  passed  under  his  own  eye ;  while  his  sympathy 
for  the  mission  in  all  its  concerns  led  him  duly  to  appreciate  them, 
llis  position  as  a  politician  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  profound 
acquaintiince  with  public  events,  and  especially  with  those 
important  and  rapid  changes  which  Indian  society  has  under¬ 
gone  since  the  century  began.  Ilis  materials  have  been  derived 
not  only  from  published  papers,  but  from  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  private  letters,  and  from  the  ofticial  despatches  of  the 
India  House,  to  which,  on  returning  finally  to  England,  he  was 
permitted  to  have  access.  This  valuable  store  he  has  turned  to 
good  account ;  and  in  the  volumes  now  published  he  presents  to 
the  Christian  public  a  complete  and  authentic  narrative  of  the 
labours  of  the  great  missionaries  at  Serampore,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  times  through  which  they  passed.  3Iany  of  his 
facts  are  perfectly  new,  and  all  are  invested  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest.  Ample  details  are  given  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  events,  while  the  more  minute  incidents  are  passed  lightly 
over.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  writer  had  not  contented 
himself  with  the  position  of  the  mere  chronicler  of  these  valuable 
records.  We  could  wish  that  sometimes  he  had  given  fuller 
play  to  his  emotions,  and  presented  to  his  readers  some  of  those 
exalted  views  of  the  character  of  the  men  about  whom  he  writes, 
which  his  profound  acquaintance  with  their  history  and  conduct 
must  have  inspired,  lie  begins  his  story  abruptly,  and  as 
abruptly  ends.  The  facts,  however,  wliich  he  states  will  awaken 
tliose  emotions  in  others  which  the  author  himself  restrains. 
Perhaps  there  is  wisdom  in  his  art ;  and,  apart  from  this  defect, 
the  reader  will  study  with  absorbing,  unchecked  interest,  a  nar¬ 
rative  always  clear,  always  valuable,  fascinating  in  its  style,  and 
presenting  as  it  advances  some  of  the  most  important  events  that 
have  happened  in  the  history  of  British  India.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  tlo  justice  to  the  book  in  this  brief  review ;  but  propose 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  special  points  of  interest  on  which  for 
the  first  time  it  throws  so  clear  a  light. 

It  was  by  a  remarlvable  series  of  providences  that  the  three 
Christian  heroes  of  this  story  found  themselves  brought  together 
at  yerampore.  Early  struggles  had  developed  Carey’s  amazing 
perseverance :  and  when  a  deep  interest  in  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  took  possession  of  his  mind,  indiilerence  in  all  around 
him  only  served  to  intensify  it,  until 'it  became  a  passion.  Then 
came  liis  paper  at  the  “  County  Association then  his  pam¬ 
phlet;  next  his  sermon,  the  heads  of  which  have  formed  a 
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proverb :  Attempt  great  things  for  God ;  expect  great  things 
next  the  collection  amounting  to  13Z.  2s.  g5.,  which  so  roused 
Sydney  Smith’s  ire  and  ridicule.  Then  we  see  him  on  shii^board, 
with  his  eccentric  companion  Thomas,  evidently  very  ignorant 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  going,  and  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  his  way,  but  animated  by  an  intense  determination  to 
succeed,  which  no  obsU^cles  can  subdue,  and  no  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  tire.  He  lands  without  resources,  is  deserted  by  his  com¬ 
panion,  proposes  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  swampy  tiger- 
forests  near  Calcutta,  and  at  last  is  invited  to  become  an  incligo 
planter  in  the  district  of  Malwa,  There  we  watch  him  for  five 
years,  making  bad  indigo,  studying  the  Bengalee  language,  and 
\^ith  a  deeper  interest  studying  the  rude  villagers  around  him.  He 
talks  with  them  continually,  listens  to  their  quarrels,  hears  tlieir 
conversations,  rich  in  Bengalee  Billingsgate  (which  he  records 
with  amusing  fidelity  in  his  ‘Dialogues’),  and  all  the'while  works 
on  at  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  years,  when  he  has  made  liis  way  and  has  acquired  some 
experience,  his  colleagues  arrive,  soon  to  be  reduced  by  death 
till  the  great  tliree  alone  are  left.  The  government  being  hostile 
to  the  settlement  of  interlopers,  especially  of  missionaries,  they 
are  ordered  at  once  to  leave  the  country :  but  having  reached 
Seram  pore,  then  under  the  Danish  flag,  they  are  invited  by 
Colonel  Bie,  an  old  friend  of  Schwartz,  wdio  had  learned  to  value 
missionaries,  to  settle  in  his  little  town  and  be  the  pastors  of  liis 
peo})le.  They  are  soon  at  work,  set  up  their  press,  preach  to  the 
natives  and  converse  with  them,  begin  printing  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  establish  boarding-schools  for  English  children,  and  are 
soon  visited  by  their  first  inquirer,  who  disappoints  them.  But 
others  come,  with  faith  in  their  hearts  and  sincerity  in  their 
professions ;  they  rejoice  in  the  first  baptism  of  a  convert ;  and 
they  finish  with  abundant  joy  theii*  first  translation  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Though  an  amusing  production,  full  of  strange  idioms 
and  Anglicised  Bengalee,  it  was  soon  corrected  and  improved  l)y 
the  hand  that  first  produced  it :  years  pass  on ;  the  press  is 
enlarged;  new  translations  in  other  tongues  are  commenced; 
other  converts  from  the  higher  castes  are  received ;  a  native 
church  is  begun  ;  one  or  two  offshoots  established  ;  native  schools 
are  set  on  foot,  and  measures  are  employed  for  carrying  on  to  a 
larger  degree  and  over  a  wider  surfiice  the  Christian  labours  so 
auspiciously  begun.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Serampore 
mission. 

The  state  of  English  society  in  Bengal,  when  the  missionaries 
entered  on  their  labours,  was  irreligious  and  immoral  in  the 
extreme ;  and  all  its  influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  their 
continuance  in  the  countrv.  It  was  thorouizhly  tainted  with  that 
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corruption  which  flows  from  the  abuse  of  power.  Years  before, 
every  species  of  oppression  had  been  employoil  to  squeeze 
money  from  the  native  population,  and  immense  fortunes,  the 
fruits  of  plunder,  had  been  carried  off  to  England.  Though 
oTcatly  checked  and  controlled  by  new  regulations,  the  spirit  of 
covetousness  still  laid  a  firm  grasp  on  the  hearts  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  an»l  little  was  cared  for  beyond  those  eftbrts  wliich  might 
most  speedily  fulfil  its  largest  desires.  Enormous  incomes  were 
still  made  in  ofiicial  appointments,  and  enormous  fortunes  pro 
duced  from  trade.  Men  hasted  to  be  rich,  and  few  cared  to  see 
that  their  riches  were  acquired  in  a  legitimate  way.  Society 
was  at  the  same  time  excessively  immoral.  Even  at  the  close 
of  the  century  English  ladies  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of 
the  community :  the  young  civilian  on  his  first  arrival  was  re¬ 
commended  to  gather  a  harem  as  soon  as  possible,  and  his  native 
mistresses  were  facetiously  described  as  the  best  teachers  of  the 
language.  By  debasing  associations  of  this  kind  society  was 
utterly  debauched  and  corrupted.  A  natural  consequence  of 
this  corruption  was  an  entire  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  a  very  general  scepticism.  The  principles  set  in 
motion  by  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  been  so  eagerly 
received  in  the  licentious  society  of  England,  found  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  a  similar  community  in  India.  The  few  chaplains 
employed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  resembled,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  people  whom  they  ought  to  have  improved.  Several  were 
a  disgrace  to  their  profession,  and  nearly  all  employed  them¬ 
selves  diligently  in  making  money.  They  scarcely  ever  con¬ 
ducted  public  worship.  The  sabbath  was  the  great  day  for 
horse-racing :  in  Bombay  it  was  not  uncommon  to  appoint  ‘‘  the 
meet  ”  at  the  church  door.  ‘‘  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  battle  of  Plassey,  Calcutta  presented  a  scene  of  unblusliing 
licentiousness,  avarice,  and  infidelity,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  under  the  British  flag.” 

A  natural  effect  of  all  this  impiety  was,  that  the  native  re¬ 
ligions  were  largely  regarded  witli  favour :  their  doctrines  were 
spoken  of  as  reasonable  and  virtuous ;  their  ceremonies  were 
patronised  ;  and  both  the  government  officially,  and  its  officers 
individually,  at  times  presented  offerings  at  the  principal  slirines. 
Long-continued  mssociatioiLxvith  the-  natives,  and  deference  to 
their  religious  prejudices,  had  completely  “  brahminised  ”  a 
large  portion  of  the  government  officers ;  and  nothing  was  so 
offensive  to  their  prejudices,  or  so  bitterly  excited  their  ire,  as  the 
attempt  to  instruct  Hindoos  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cliristian  faith. 
Such  sentiments  produced  not  merely  indifference,  but  intense  op¬ 
position  to  missionary  plans ;  an  indifference  and  opposition  wLich 
were  peculiarly  strong  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Dr.  Carey’s 
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life  ill  India.  The  service  abroad,  and  the  Court  at  home,  were 
filled  with  men  who  sympathised  with  the  native  systems ;  and  had 
tliey  not  been  kept  in  check  by  the  faithful  few — like  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  and  Mr.  Udny,  as  well  as  by  the  Christian  public 
opinion  of  England,  headed  by  Mr.  AYilberforce,  the  most  de¬ 
cided  efforts  would  have  been  made  to  crush  missionary  efforts 
altogether.  As  it  was,  they  were  more  than  once  placed  in  ex¬ 
treme  jeopardy. 

The  first  great  attempt  was  made  in  1807,  under  the  feeble 
government  of  Lord  ]\Iinto.  Lord  Wellesley,  on  the  first  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  mission,  had  view  ed  the  missionaries  w  ith  suspicion, 
fearing  that  their  press  might  in  its  freedom  interfere  with  that 
unity  of  effort  which  he  required  from  all  branches  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  maintenance  of  his  imperial  policy.  A  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  plans,  how  ever,  perfectly  satisfied  his  mind : 
dui’ing  the  remainder  of  his  rule  he  treated  them  wdth  unvary¬ 
ing  kindness ;  and  after  liis  return  to  England  generously  aided 
their  friends  in  defendmg  them  from  the  calumnies  of  their  nu¬ 
merous  detractors.  In  reference  to  Christian  missions,  as  to  all 
the  departments  of  his  government,  his  broad  clear  views  w^ent 
far  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was,  in  every  w^ay,  a 
grand  ruler.  Discerning  with  keenest  eye  the  possibilities  of 
tlie  gi'cat  future,  he  sought  to  give  a  compactness  and  a  unity  to 
the  Indian  government  which  it  had  never  yet  enjoyed,  and  to 
develop  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  administered  into  a 
complete  system,  to  which  its  successive  rulers  might  steadily 
adliere.  Aware  that  the  corruption  of  society  must  render  the 
government  w^eak,  he  steadily  set  liis  face  against  the  immo¬ 
ralities  and  the  irreligion  so  prevalent  around  Inni.  He  forbade 
the  desecration  of  the  sabbath  ;  regularly  appeared  in  church ; 
was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  excellent  chaplains,  David 
Drown  and  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  Mysore 
wars,  headed  the  community  in  presenting  pubHc  thanksgivings 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Convinced  that  the  officers  of 
government  should  be  men  of  high  character  and  great  wisdom, 
he  founded  the  college  of  Fort  William  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  civilians  ;  making  provision  not  only  for  the  best  system 
of  education,  but  for  their  religious  and  moral  training  too. 
When  he  saw^  the  younger  officers  anxious  to  purify  society,  by 
limiting  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Fund  to  children  bom  in  wed¬ 
lock,  he  gave  them  his  hearty  support,  and  secured  success  to 
their  plans.  It  was  from  him  that  Dr.  Carey  received  the  ap- 
j^ointment  to  the  professorsliip  of  Bengalee  and  Malirattee  in  the 
college,  which  he  held  for  tliirty  years ;  and  by  wdiich  he  so 
greatly  increased  his  usefulness  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  the  mission,  as  well  as  for  the  college, 
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when,  in  1804 — before  the  Governor-General  and  all  his  officers, 
in  the  great  throne-room  of  Government  House — in  an  assembly 
which  included  the  principal  natives  of  the  city,  the  native 
scholars  of  the  college,  and  the  representatives  of  native  princes 
— dressed  in  their  plumed  and  jewelled  turbans — after  the  dis- 
j)Utations  of  the  students  were  completed.  Dr.  Carey,  in  his 
Sanskrit  address,  complimenting  his  lordship  on  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  permitted  to  avow  his  missionary  character,  and 


give  proof  of  the  learning  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 


Verv  different  was  the  treatment  that  tlie  mission  received 


from  the  feeble  Lord  Jlinto,  and  his  Hindoo-loving  council.  In 


1SU(),  the  mutiny  at  Yellore  put  all  the  old  members  of  the 
community  in  an  agony  of  fear.  One  of  the  many  tracts  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  missionaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen ;  and,  along  with  a  garbled  and  interpolated  translation, 
it  was  laid  before  the  Council.  Mr.  Blacquiere,  the  magistrate, 
was  commanded  to  get  as  many  more  as  he  could  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  a  Brahmin,  who  went 
to  the  missionaries,  pretending  that  he  was  an  inquirer,  and 
asked  for  and  received  several  different  kinds.  These  also,  with 
translations,  w^ere  laid  before  the  Council ;  and  a  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  their  circulation  to 
bo  continued.  The  decision  was,  that  the  missionaries  were  to 
bo  forbidden  either  to  discuss  these  religious  questions  ^\ith  the 
natives,  or  to  circulate  such  books  among  them  ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  bring  their  press  down  to  Calcutta.  Such  an  order 
w  as  most  unjust ;  and  boldly  interfered  with  the  independence  of 
a  foreign  powder.  The  press  and  the  mission  had  been  received 
under  the  special  protection  and  patronage]  of  the  Danish  king, 
and  the  missionaries  might  therefore  have  stood  out  against  this 
decree  ;  especially  w  hen  the  governor  of  Serampore  assured  them 
that  they  should  be  })rotected  at  any  cost.  Overlooking,  however, 
all  technicalities,  and  uinvilling  to  embroil  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  in  such  a  dispute,  the  missionaries,  after  the  most  earnest 
prayers  for  guidance  and  protection  from  above,  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lord  ilinto,  laid  their  case  before  him,  and  presented 
a  memorial — showing  in  detail  how  missions  to  India  had  long 
nourished  in  the  IMadras  Presidency,  had  been  approved  by  the 
royal  family  in  England,  had  been  the  means  of  doing  great 
good,  and  had  led  to  non^  of  those  disorders  which  w’ere  attri¬ 
buted  to  them.  They  show^ed  how^  their  owm  little  mission  had 
pursued  its  way  in  peace ;  that  they  had  baptized  a  huntbed 
natives,  without  any  riots  taking  place  ;  that  their  premises 
had  cost  COOO?.,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  press  to  Calcutta 
would  bring  upon  the  mission  utter  ruin.  This  memorial  was 
seconded  by  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Serampore,  who 
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requested  the  Governor-General  to  forego  his  intention  of  re¬ 
moving  the  press,  as  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  mission  and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  settlement.  On  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  documents,  the  Council  recalled  the  previous  order, 
but  desired  that  all  publications  intended  for  circulation  among 
the  natives  might  be  submitted  to  their  officers  for  approval. 
The  missionaries  felt  this  to  be  a  signal  deliverance,  effected  by 
the  controlUng  influence  of  Him  who  holds  the  hearts  of  kings  and 
princes  in  his  hands.  The  Board  of  Control  expressed  in  mild 
terms  their  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  concluded 
with  observ^ing,  “  We  rely  on  your  discretion  that  you  will  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  unnecessary  and  ostentatious  interference  with 
their  proceedings.”  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  great  discussion 
arose  in  England  respecting  the  usefulness  of  missions;  in 
which  Mr.  Twining,  Major  Scott  Waring,  and  Colonel  Stewart 
fought  so  hard  for  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  were  so  ably  an¬ 
swered  by  3Ir.  Fuller,  Mr.  Ow^en,  and  Lord  Teignmouth. 

Left  again  in  peace,  the  little  band  of  labourers  prosecuted 
their  labours  with  renewed  thankfulness  and  zeal,  and  sought  to 
enlarge  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  Within  the  next  few  years 
Dr.  Marshman  completed  his  translation  of  the  Chinese  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  subsequently  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  Confucius. 
Mr.  Ward  published  the  first  edition  of  his  able  work  on  the 
literature,  religion,  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos.  Translations 
were  completed  by  Dr.  Carey  in  six  languages,  and  commenced 
in  six  others.  One  or  two  new’  stations  were  added  to  their 
country  missions :  their  press  was  gi-eatly  enlarged  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  founts  of  types  in  new  charactei*s ;  their  schools  w  ere 
maintained  efficiently ;  they  had  tw  o  himdred  members  in  church 
fellow’sliip ;  and  the  same  princely  libemlity,  which  had  led 
them  from  the  first  to  devote  all  profits  from  their  own  labour  to 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  was  continued.  One  cannot  helj)  re¬ 
gretting  that  Dr.  Marshman  should  have  spent  so  many  years  of 
labour  upon  a  language  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  learn 
completely  in  Bengal :  but  there  is  this  explanation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  not  referred  to  in  the  volumes  before  us,  that  China 
was  in  those  days  considered  much  more  a  part  of  India  than  it 
is  now ;  that  the  factories  at  Canton  were  all  under  the  East 
India  Company,  and  that  there  was  the  most  constant  intercourse 
maintained  between  the  two  countries.  The  views  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  however  were  so  large,  their  consecration  so  entire,  they 
w^ere  so  little  appalled  by  difficulties,  and  had  such  large  means 
at  command  from  the  income  of  their  •  own  labours,  that  they 
were  ready  to  enter  any  and  all  the  doors  [of  usefulness  which 
were  fast  opening  up  before  them. 

Finding  the  Government  more  frriendly,  they  began  to  think 
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their  number  might  be  increased  with  safety,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  one  or  two  new  missionaries.  The 


Society  soon  after  sent  two,  !Mr.  J olms  and  Mr.  Lawson.  About 
the  same  time  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  Mr.  Stay : 
and  the  American  Board,  five  others,  including  Dr.  Judson, 
31  r.  Newell,  and  Gordon  Hall.  Tliey  reached  Calcutta  at  various 
i^)eriods  during  the  year  1812.  The  magistrate  at  the  time  was 
Mr.  31artyn,  a  man  who  thoroughly  sympathised  with  the  anti- 
missionary  party,  and  who  was  never  so  much  at  home  as  when 
vexing  and  annoying  missionary  agents.  The  zeal  of  his  party 
had  lately  been  sharpened  by  hearing  reports  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  secure,  in  the  new  charter,  an  opening  for  mission¬ 
aries  and  others  to  enter  the  country.  It  w^as  felt  advisable  to 
renew  the  former  opposition  to  missionary  work,  and  Mr.  3Iartyn 
soon  had  as  large  opportmiities  of  exhibiting  it  as  he  and  his 
friends  could  desire.  On  arriving  in  June,  with  Mr.  Newell, 
Jlr.  Judson  innocently  proceeded  straight  to  the  police  office, 
reported  himself,  and  annomiced  that  three  others  were  coming, 
with  the  intention  of  founding  a  mission  to  the  east  of  Beng^ 
3Ir.  JIartyn  reported  the  interesting  circumstance  to  Govern¬ 
ment  ;rstated  his  suspicions  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  Ame¬ 
ricans  but  English ;  and  elaborately  described  how  missionaries 
always  came  by  America,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
Government,  and  how  many  others  might  be  expected,  who 
would  all  plead  that  they  were  Americans :  tho  only  mode  of 
checking  such  immigi'ations  effectually  was  to  send  them 
back  again.  The  order  was  immediately  forw  arded  to  him,  to 
send  the  two  missionaries  back;  and  Jo  refuse  the  captain  of 
their  sliip  a  port-clearance  until  he  had  engaged  to  take  them. 
Mr.  Judson  pleaded  that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  the 


Company’s  territory,  and  that  others  were  expected.  At  last 
permission  was  given  for  him  and  his  brethren  to  go  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  provided  they  paid  their  own  expenses.  Two  months 
later  the  other  Americans  arrived,  and  with  them  three  English 
missionaries.  The  Americans  were  at  first  ordered  back  in  the 


Siime  ship,  but  eventually  permitted  to  go  to  the  Mauritius.  No 
ship,  however,  could  be  found  to  take  them ;  passage  could  be 
secured  only  for  3L\  and  Sirs.  Newell.  In  November,  Mr. 
3Iartyn  reported  that  only  one  of  the  five  had  left  the  country ; 
and  orders  were  immediately  issued  to  carry  them  on  board  tne 
English  fleet  then  sailing,  and  as  the  Government  would  not 
incur  expense  for  such  contumacious  persons,  40^.,  only  would 
be  paid  for  each,  and  they  were  to  mess  mth  the  gunner.  In 
order  to  enforce  these  orders,  3Ir.  JIartyn  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  missionaries  by  his  police.  After  consulting  toge¬ 
ther,  the  missionaries  unwilling  to  go  to  England,  resolved  to 
run  away  from  the  country.  Mr.  J  udson  and  Mr.  Eice  got  a 
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passage  on  board  the  “  Creole,”  fur  Mauritius,  and  after  some 
trouble  were  allowed  to  proceed  ^Ir.  Hall  and  Mr.  Nott  esca})ed 
to  Bombay ;  but  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  following 
them,  they  were  placed  under  surveillance  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean ; 
but  he  did  not  sympathise  with  the  Calcutta  Council  in  their 
bitterness,  treated  tlie  niissiouai*ies  kindly,  and  delayed  sending 
them  to  England  on  the  ground  of  their  ill-health.  Being 
obliged,  liowever,  to  obey  orders,  he  at  length  secured  them  a 
comfoitable  passage ;  but  they  suddenly  disappeared, .  were  re¬ 
captured  at  Cochin  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  arrival,  how¬ 
ever  of  Lord  Moii’a  as  Governor-General,  with  very  different 
views,  at  last  put  a  stop  to  this  abominable  persecution,  and  the 
hunted  brethren  settled  quietly  down  in  the  town  of  Bombay, 
and  founded  a  mission  wliich  is  carried  on  to  this  day. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  five  Americans,  Mr.  Martyn  turned  his 
attention  to  the  tliree  English  missionaries  who  had  arrived  with 
them.  Mr.  May,  who  had  come  to  join  the  London  Mission, 
founded  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Chinsurah, 
eluded  his  grasp ;  and  as  he  purposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Em’opean  population,  no  further  objection  was 
made  to  his  remaining.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  permission 
for  Mr.  J ohns  and  Mr.  Lawson  to  remain  at  Serampore  till  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Directors  in  London ;  but  these  were  un¬ 
successful  and  they  were  ordered  to  leave  at  once.  Mr.  Lawson 
having  appeared  before  Mr.  Martyn,  and  refusing  to  sign  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  he  would  leave,  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  hours. 
Eventually  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Serampore  mission,  with  a 
view  to  assist  its  Chinese  printing ;  but  j\Ir.  Johns  was  compelled 
to  return  to  England. 

“The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  "is  short.”  The  greatest 
stniggles  in  defence  of  evil  are  usually  made  just  when  that 
evil  is  about  to  disappear  for  ever.  The  rapid  advance  of  truth 
is  frequently  ushered  in  by  bitter  persecution ;  for  the  devil  in 
such  cases  “  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.”  Just  as 
Mr.  Johns  was  being  expelled  from  the  country,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  debating  the  new  charter,  and  considering  whe¬ 
ther  India  was  to  be  02)ened  to  a  freer  trade  and  to  the  admission 
of  missionaries.  Eespecting  the  latter  question  both  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  >vished  to  maintain  the  old 
policy.  But  the  Christian  public  poured  into  the  House  nine 
hundred  petitions  within  six  weeks ;  Mr.  Wilberforce  defended 
the  side  of  Cliristian  zeal,  with  able  argument  and  powerful 
eloquence ;  Lord  Wellesley  bore  high  testimony  to  the  worth 
and  labours  of  the  Serampore  missionaries;  and  the  clause 
securing  the  free  entrance  of  missionaries  was  carried  by  large 
majorities. 

With  the  new  charter  the  old  policy  was  doomed.  For  more 
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than  fifty  years  India  had  been  regrarded  as  the  private  property 
of  the  East  India  Company;  its  trade,  its  government,  its 
interests,  as  bound  up  with  their  fortunes ;  and  its  territorj^  as  a 
domain  to  which  tliey  had  exclusive  right.  The  sersuces  were 
filled  with  the  members  of  their  families,  who  secured  the  best 
appointments  abroad,  and  filled  the  Direction  at  home.  But  tliis 
exclusiveness  was  now  to  receive  the  first  innovations,  which  have 
since  been  continued  till  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  system 
exists.  The  trade  which  was  said  to  have  reached  a  limit  at  two 
millions  a  year,  and  even  then  entailed  losses  on  the  Company, 
now  in  free  hands  amounts  to  twelve  millions,  and  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  The  services,  though  not  entirely  open,  have  lost  their 
exclusiveness.  India  is  no  longer  an  object  of  profit,  but  a  mag¬ 
nificent  empire  to  be  governed.  Eaucation,  literature  and 
Christian  missions  are  allowed  free  influence,  and  have  been 
labouring  hard  to  enlighten  and  turn  from  their  superstitions  tho 
millions  of  its  great  population.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of 
the  persecution  of  the  missionaries  in  1812,  and  the  reasons 
alleged  for  maintaining  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  following  years,  without  noting  the  mar¬ 
vellous  change  produced  in  the  views  of  all  classes  during  the 
short  period  of  forty-five  years.  This  change  is  as  great  in  India 
as  in  England.  Indeed  society  abroad  reflects  the  character  of 
society  at  home :  it  is  the  vast  improvement  in  the  latter  that 
drives  bright  augury  of  the  progress  hoped  for  in  the  former. 
On  this  point  we  cannot  but  quote  one  of  the  most  im2)ortant 
passages  contained  in  these  instructive  volumes. 

“  The  constitution  of  the  government  of  India  has  undergone  as 
many  changes  as  tho  constitution  of  England  since  tho  Norman 
conquest.  Both  have  been  the  growth  of  time  and  circumstances. 
At  every  stage  of  mutation  the  government  of  India  has  presented 
a  very  accurate  exhibition  of  the  prevailing  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  age  ;  and  they  have  been  reflected  as  faithfully  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  resemblance  is 
equally  apparent  in  their  virtues,  their  vices,  and  their  prejudices. 
There  w^as  a  time,  from  1760  to  1770,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs  in  Calcutta  presented  the  most  revolting  picture  of  corruption 
and  injustice but  it  was  at  a  time  when  25,000/.  were  paid  in  one 
day  to  members  of  Parliament  to  secure  their  votes,  and  Parliament 
itself  was  enacting  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade. 
At  that  dark  period  of  our  history,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  any 
proposal  to  give  the  blessings  of  civilization  toThe  natives  of  Africa 
would  have  been  considered  as  wild  and  preposterous  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  give  education  to  the  Hindoos.  Tho  first  attempt  to 
abolish  tho  slave-trade  was  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the 
first  attempt  to  obtain  permission  to  evangelise  India.  Both 
nieasures  enpountered  the  same  resistance  in  Parliament.  It  is  an 
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historical  fancy  to  suppose  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  a  body, 
presented  the  only  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  j)olicy 
in  India.  They  were  by  no  means  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem.  The  prejudices  which  predominated  in  Leadenhall 
Street  were  equally  strong  in  Cannon  Kow  and  in  the  Cabinet — in 
tlie  Tarliament  and  in  the  press.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  were  as 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  India  as 
the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  Parliament,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  ministry,  which  enacted  that  every  European  found  in  India 
without  a  licence  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor.  It  was  Parliament,  and  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  that  refused  permission  in  1813  for  them  to  hold  land  in 
India.  It  was  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Dundas,  which 
thwarted  Mr.  Wilbcrforce’s  first  attempt  to  obtain  access  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  India ;  and  it  was  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
1813,  who  endeavoured  to  defeat  his  second  attempt,  in  which  they 
would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  country.  For 
every  improvement  in  our  Indian  policy,  as  in  our  home  policy,  we 
ai'o  indebted  to  the  might  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  society  that  it  should  be  so.  .  .  .  It  was  this  public 
opinion  which  dethroned  the  traditional  and  illiberal  policy  once 
predominant  in  the  Court  of  Directors :  and  it  is  the  same  omni¬ 
potent  agency  which  can  alone  protect  us  from  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
vive  it  which  can  be  made  under  the  government  of  the  Crown.” — 
(ii.,  pp.  471,  472.) 

Secure  from  Government  interference,  and  enjoying  greater 
confidence  and  esteem  in  the  improved  state  of  English  society 
which  soon  appeared  around  them,  the  Serampore  missionaiies 
gave  themselves  with  fresh  vigour  to  their  work ;  and  during 
tlie  next  ten  years  devoted  to  it  an  .amount  of  activity,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  enterprise  that  are  perfectly  amazing.  We  can 
merely  indicate  a  few  particulars  of  their  efibrts  in  this  brief 
notice ;  nothing  can  do  them  justice  but  the  attentive  study  of 
the  ample  details  supplied  by  Mr.  Marshman.  The  missionaries 
of  ^the  Home  Society  increased  in  number,  and  took  up  inde¬ 
pendent  jx)sitions  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  stations  connected  directly  with  Serampore  also  increased  ; 
and  the  number  of  converts  by  degrees  rose  to  more  than  a 
thousand.  They  entered  to  a  greater  degree  on  the  untried 
field  of  native  education,  which  the  Government  also  began  to 
fuitronise ;  and  commenced  the  foundation  of  their  well-known 
college,  contributing  to  it  from  their  own  resources  the  noble 
sum  of  2,500?.  They  now  circulated  about  a  hundred  thousand 
tracts  every  year ;  and  endeavoured,  with  renewed  earnestness, 
to  secure  for  their  missions  an  efficient  native  agency.  Their 
literary  activity  was  at  its  height  :  Dr.  Marshman  published  liis 
Chinese  dictionary ;  and  completed  his  version  of  tlio  Chinese 
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Bible.  Having  accomplished  tliis  mighty  task,  he  took  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  two  periodicals,  the  Frieiid  of  India  in  Englisli,  and  a 
magazine  in  Bengalee ;  together  with  a  large  share  of  the  trans¬ 
lating  in  other  languages.  Their  versions  now  amounted  to 
twenty,  of  which  eleven  were  deemed  of  primary,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  nine  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  Bengalee 
version  had  gone  through  six  editions ;  and  several  others,  two. 
Several  grammars  also  had  been  published ;  and  at  length  Dr. 
Carey  brought  out  a  specimen  of  a  polyglot  dictionar}-  of  the 
Indian  languages,  with  columns  for  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The 
huge  folio  still  exists  in  the  library  at  Serampore ;  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  years  of  patient,  unwearied,  persevering  toil  which  its 
author  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer.  Even  this  list  of 
results,  however,  did  not  content  its  earnest  author.  He  was 
ambitious  of  preparing  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  every 
one  of  the  dialects  of  India,  and  added  several  other  translations 
to  the  twenty  above-mentioned  before  he  was  called  home  to  his 
rest.  Many  of  these  versions  w^ere  very  imperfect ;  many  have 
become  useless :  the  best  have!  been  absorbed  in  the  labom^s  of 
later  missionaries  who  built  upon  the  Serampore  foundations. 
Several  of  their  productions  have  since  disappeared,  like  the 
translation  of  Confucius,  or  have  remained  incomplete,  like 
Felix  Carey’s  curious  Bengalee  version  of  the  Eneid.  But  we 
look  not  merely  at  results.  We  look  at  the  high  principle,  the 
unbending  purpose,  the  singleness  of  consecration,  the  profound 
energy,  the  munificent  liberality,  of  the  great  triad,  and  stand 
amazed  and  lost  in  admiration.  In  all  this  vast  array  of  etfoil 
there  was  no  display,  no  parade  ;  but  a  calm  steadiness,  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  powder  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  gi’and. 

“No  hammer  there,  no  ponderous  axes  inng; 

Like  a  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  spning, 

Majestic  silence.” 

The  brightest  days  of  the  mission  were  over.  After 
1820,  again  and  again  the  united  labours  of  Serampore 
were  broken  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Ward  to  Europe,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman.  Clouds  began  to 
gather  thick  around  them  ;  painful  controversies  embittered  their 
later  years ;  they  were  often  pressecb  by  want  of  funds.  Their 
labours  were,  how^ever,  continued :  the  missions  attached  to  the 
college  were  unwisely  enlarged,  and  their  hea\y  responsibilities 
cheerfully  borne.  Into  these  labours,  however,  our  brief  space 
forbids  us  to  follow  them.  For -the  same  reason  we  must  be 
silent  on  several  of  the  great  public  events  of  their  later  life ;  the 
rule  of  Lord  Willian  Bentinck,  the  abolition  of  sutteeism,  and  the 
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^eat  charter  of  1833  ;  and  for  details  refer  our  readers  to  the 
ample  information  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us: 

W  e  must  express  our  deep  regret  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  unhapj>y  con¬ 
troversy,  which  arose  between  the  committee  of  the  Baptist 
3[issionary  Society  and  the  mission  at  Serampore.  A  recent 
writer  had  indeed  injudiciously  revived  it  in  his  ‘‘History  of 
i\Iodern  Missions,”  and  repeated  calumnies  which  had  long  been 
forgotten.  Inhere  was,  therefore,  some  ground  for  dwelling  on 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  proving  how  unfounded  these 
imputations  against  the  integrity  of  the  missionaries  w  ere.  But 
on  other,  and  perhaps  stronger  grounds  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  pass  such  imputations  by.  The  storj^  of  their  labours, 
principles,  conduct,  and  character — so  amply  given,  so  well  au¬ 
thenticated — might  have  been  left  to  w’ork  its  owii  way  ;  certain 
of  success  in  sweeping  unfounded  charges  away,  and  securing  for 
the  Serampore  missionaries  the  honoured  name  which  they  de¬ 
serve.  W  e  trust  that,  having  done  their  w’ork,  these  portions  of 
the  volumes  before  us  may  be  removed  from  subsequent  editions, 
«an<l  a  matter  that  was  so  painful  to  all  parties  be  allow^ed  en¬ 
tirely  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case  we  have 
no  wish  to  enter.  W  e  think  that  the  missionaries  were  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  w  ere  greatly  wTonged  ;  and  that  while  the  system 
was  a  wTong  one,  the  defence  supplied  by  their  private  letters 
and  papers,  as  to  their  motives  and  spirit,  is  complete.  But  there 
is  one  point  that  3[r.  3[arshman  has  not  discussed,  and  on 
which  we  shoidd  have  liked  to  receive  the  decision  of  his  expe¬ 
rience.  Apart  altogether  from  the  rights  of  the  case  advanced 
by  the  Seramjx)re  missionaries,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
relation  to  the  extension  of  missionaiW'  stations  in  India  they 
iissumed  a  position  that  was  most  unwise.  They  wislied  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  system  of  missions  which  should  be  permanently  main¬ 
tained,  partly  by  the  aid  of  friends  in  England  and  Bengal,  and 
chietlv  bv  the  liberal  contributions  derived  from  their  own  em- 
ployments.  Had  no  controversy  arisen  as  to  rights,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  objectionable  as  an  imperium  in  imperio.  It  was  still 
more  objectionable,  because  based  on  an  entirely  exceptional 
state  of  things.  The  missionaries  did  not  seem  sutKciently 
to  api)reciate  the  speciality  of  their  own  position.  Tliey  were 
men  of  unusual  wisdom,  experience,  and  self-denial :  they  had 
come  out  in  peculiar  times,  and  in  a  peculiar  way,  had  se¬ 
cured  splendid  incomes,  which  others  could  never  hope  to  ac¬ 
quire.  Their  extensive  transactions  also  required  an  amount  of 
money  which  laid  upon  tliem  the  most  serious  responsibilities. 

From  the  time  of  3Ir.  W^ard’s  death  they  seem  to  have  expe¬ 
rienced  frequent  difficulties.  The  increasing  age  of  Dr.  and 
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3lrs.  ^larshman,  and  their  successive  visits  to  England,  led  to  a 
decay  of  their  excellent  boarding-schools,  though  not  before 
their  successful  managers  had  devoted  to  the  mission  the  noble 
sum  of  40,000^.  Late  in  his  life,  Dr.  Carey’s  salary  as  professor 
was  reduced  from  1200^.  a-year  to  600Z.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the 
mission  assumed  the  position  of  those  societies,  in  which  de¬ 
pendence  upon  an  English  committee  for  funds,  with  a  few  local 
subscriptions,  is  complete.  That  it  struggled  on  for  years  ;  and 
that  at  last,  all  ditferences  healed,  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
Ihiptist  Missionary  Society  in  healthy  condition  and  efficient 
working,  is  due  to  the  princely  generosity  of  one,  whose  own 
svm])athies  and  sacrifices  for  its  sake  could  not  be  detailed  in 
these  volumes.  Mr.  Marshman  could  not  describe  what  he  him¬ 
self  had  done  for  the  Serampore  mission  ;  but  we  rejoice  to  bear 
our  cordial  and  admiring  testimony  to  the  nobleness  and  liberal¬ 
ity  with  which  he  helped  forward  for  many  years  that  good  work, 
of  which  he  has  now  raised  a  permanent  memorial.  The  entire 
experience  of  the  mission,  from  its  earliest  struggles,  is  rich  in 
illustrations  of  the  principles  on  which  Indian  missions  should 
be  maintained,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  caivied  on. 

1  hit  “  the  fathers,  where  are  they  :  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  for  ever  ?”  Great  and  holy  as  they  were,  giants  in  labour, 
giants  in  Christian  usefulness,  one  by  one  they  passed  away  from 
the  scene  of  toil  to  the  heaven  of  rest.  Ward  was  called  away 
early — to  our  mind  the  most  loveable  of  the  band — hearty, 
genial,  full  of  feeling,  fluent  and  earnest  in  speech,  with  a  lively 
imagination,  and  with  a  completeness  of  consecration  to  his 
blaster  s  work  that  resembles  the  love  of  a  child.  Carev  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-three,  the  great  linguist,  with  whom  the 
work  of  translating  Holy  Scripture  was  a  passion.  Dr.  ^larshmaii 
followed  him  three  years  later,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge 
and  a  splendid  disputant,  whose  labours  knew  no  end.  All 
died  in  India,  and  all  lie  in  the  same  little  plot  of  ground,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  gi'aves  of  the  converts  whom  they  first  won  to 
Christ.  ‘‘  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  deaths  they 
were  not  divided.” 

Serampore  yet  remains,  but  no  longer  occupies  the  distin¬ 
guished  position  to  which  it  was  once  raised.  We  cannot  say  its 
glory  has  departed,  for  missionary- labour  in  several  important 
departments  is  still  efficiently  carried  on.  But  Serampore  is  no 
longer  the  one  single  fountain  of  religious  truth  to  the  idolatrous 
peo])le  of  Northern  India, — the  single  fortress  that  defends  that 
truth  against  its  Indian  enemies.  It  is  now  only  one  of  many 
stations,  whence  emanate  the  light  and  knowledge  and  moral  ix)wer 
which  erst  w^ere  exclusively  its  own.  But  often  do  the  feet  of 
the  devout  pilgrim  turn  thither  to  tread  the  hallowed  scene  of 
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those  labours  which  have  given  it  a  world-wide  fame,  Tlie 
Danish  element  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  little  settle¬ 
ment,  and  slowly  but  steadily  an  English  community  has  been 
gathering  there  for  many  years.  Spacious  mansions  line  the 
river,  gradually  recovering  from  the  ruin  into  which  they  liacl 
fallen.  Conspicuous  among  them,  in  its  avenue  of  fir-trees,  stands 
the  settlement  church,  with  the  liandsome  tower  which  I.ord 
Wellesley  gave,  as  much  for  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste  as 
for  the  completion  of  the  edifice.  The  old  export  trade  of  silks 
and  muslins  has  long  ceased ;  and  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 

n)le  have  been  directed  into  new  channels.  Along  the  divergent 
s  may  be  heard  throughout  the  day  the  clatter  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  looms,  weaving  silk  handkerchiefs  for  the  English  market,  or 
sacking  for  the  cotton  of  New  Orleans.  The  old  temple  still  towers 
above  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  David  Brown  and  Henry 
Martpi  joined  the  Serampore  band  in  pleading  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace  for  the  perishing  souls  of  India.  In  the  College,  with  its 
massive  portico  and  noble  halls,  are  daily  gathered  hundreds  of 
Hindoo  lads,  whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  the  fullest  teach¬ 
ing  of  scientific  truth,  and  the  purifying  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God.  The  paper-machine  established  by  the  noble  triiimviiate 
is  still  the  object  of  intense  admiration  to  native  visitors,  who 
attribute  to  “  magic  ”  its  astonishing  results.  Their  press  too  re¬ 
mains,  though  it  has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  has  given  over 
to  its  offshoot  in  Calcutta  the  printing  of  those  translations,  which 
it  first  sent  forth  into  the  world.  Dr.  Carey’s  garden  has  lost  its 
glory ;  though  to  the  visitor  who  inquires  about  some  specimen 
from  the  Terai  or  the  jungles  of  Java,  the  old  native  gardener  con¬ 
tinues  to  repeat  with  due  dignity  the  Latin  names  taught  by  his 
great  master.  In  the  chapel  where  they  worshipped  is  still  pre- 
serv'ed  with  affectionate  veneration  the  antiquated  pulpit  from 
which  they  first  preached ;  and  still  as  each  sabbath  returns, 
while  the  soft  breezes  sigh  through  the  shady  fir-trees  which 
overhang  the  sanctuary,  the  voice  of  instruction  is  heard,  and 
the  pleadings  of  the  church  for  India’s  redemption  rise  before 
the  Throne  of  IMercy.  Behind  the  reading-desk  appears  one 
of  the  most  touching  memorials  of  their  labour  which  Serani- 
pore  contains — a  simple  slab  of  marble,  placed  by  the  loving 
hand  which  has  now  told  so  clearly  the  story  of  their  lives ; 
and  bearing  the  following  words : — 
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Tins  TABLET  IS  INSCHIBED 
DJ  MEMORY  OF 

THE  SERAMI'ORE  MISSION ARIFiJ, 

WILLIAM  CADEY, 

JOSHUA  MARSHMAN, 

WILLIAM  WARD; 
and  of 

Their  faithful  and  beloved  Associate, 

JOHN  MACK: 

IN  THE  CHAPEL 

CONSECRATFJ)  BY  THEIR  MINISTRATIONS. 

But  no  marble  is  needed  to  enshrine  their  names  in  the  ad¬ 
miring  esteem  and  deep  affection  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Now 
that  their  story  is  fully  known,  their  perils  fully  understood,  long 
will  their  consistent  lives,  their  high-souled  consecration,  their 
comprehensive  views,  their  mighty  purposes,  their  boundless 
liberality,  their  unwearied  toil,  be  held  up  as  inspiring  examples, 
while  adoring  thanks  are  paid  to  Him  /  who  is  Head  over  all  ’  for  the 
wondrous  grace  which  so  long  sustained  them  amid  peculiar  dan¬ 
gers.  For  ages  to  come  others  will  build  on  the  foundations  which 
they  securely  laid.  Avoiding  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  on 
the  Madras  coast,  they  excluded  all  caste  from  native  churches ; 
established  good  schools  in  the  native  languages ;  endeavoured 
to  provide  faithful  translations  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  sought 
in  every  way  to  build  their  churches  on  the  sure  foundation 
which  that  Word  alone  provides.  External  encouragements  were 
few ;  for  twenty  years  they  scarcely  knew  that  their  labours  were 
valued,  except  by  a  few  faitliful  friends.  No  trumpet  of  fame 
animated  their  souls ;  no  martial  music  from  flattering  crowds 
stirred  them  to  the  great  assault  on  spiritual  enemies.  Deriving 
courage  from  divine  teaching,  filled  with  a  simple  faith  in 
div  ine  promises,  alone  they  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  devil’s 
kingdom,  resolved  to  draw  from  his  destructive  service  the  im¬ 
mortal  souls  that  he  had  enslaved.  Fitted  in  an  eminent  degree 
for  the  times  in  which  tliey  lived,  they  served  their  generation 
heartily  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Absorbed  in  the 
Redeemer’s  work,  careless  of  the  w'orld’s  approval,  as  careless  of 
its  frowns,  they  pursued  their  ^ath  with__the  calm  dignity  which 
invests  true  greatness ;  and  when  the  summons  came  that  called 
them  lioine,  each  gathered  his  robe  around  his  head,  fearless  as 
a  cliild,  to  receive  that  blow  from  the  last  enemy,  which  should 
crown  life  with  immortality.  In  the  whole  history  of  modem 
missions,  there  is  nothing  more  honourable  or  more  instructive 
to  the  church  of  Clirist  than  the  vast  anny  of  hallowed  recollec¬ 
tions  which  cluster  around  the  name  of  Serampore. 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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Popular  Astronomy,  By  Fran9ois  Arapjo,  Translated  from  the 
Original  and  Edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  and 
Robert  Grant,  Esq.,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  &  Co.  1858. 

Astronomy,  we  are  told,  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  nilo 
or  law  of  the  stars.  The  business  of  the  astronomer  is  to  mea¬ 
sure  their  diameters  and  distances,  to  determine  their  relative 
places,  to  calculate  their  motions,  and  by  a  comparison  of  obser¬ 
vations  under  the  guidance  of  mathematical  principles,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  nature  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  controlled,  and 


vations  under  the  guidance  of  mathematical  principles,  to 

the  laws  under  which  those  forces  act.  The  practical  astronomer 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  science,  and  is  in  fact  a  surveyor  of 
the  heavens.  The  principles  which  guide  him  in  his  work  are 
those,  to  speak  generally,  by  wliich  a  more  humble  labourer 
measures  the  place  and  magnitude  of  inaccessible  objects  on  the 
earth,  and  he  maps  stars  as  a  geographer  maps  districts  or  states. 
But  while  in  geodesical  measurements  the  observer  has  to  do 
with  fixed  lines  and  immovable  objects,  and  may  suspend  his 
labour  for  months  or  years  and  recommence  it  from  the  same 
stations  and  landmarks,  the  practical  astronomer  is  at 
every  instant  observing  from  a  new  point  in  space ;  and  while 
some  of  the  objects  are  apparently  fixed,  others  have  a  proper 
motion  indepenaent  of  that  resulting  from  diurnal  rotation.  He 
is  constantly  traversing,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  base-line  many 
million  miles  in  length ;  but  so  distant  is  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  that  in  passing  from  one  terminal  station  to  the  other  lie 
can  detect  little  or  no  angular  motion  or  parallax.  His  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  bodies  wliicTi  are  nearer,  and  have  an  independent 
motion,  are  necessarily  afiected  by  this  change  of  place ;  and  it  is 
his  business  to  separate  the  proper  motion  of  the  earth  from  that 
of  the  planet,  and  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
apparent. 

Observations,  liowever,  do  not  constitute  science.  They  are  to 
it  what  the  skeleton  is  to  tlie  bodv,  what  the  foundation  is  to  the 
building.  Observations  lead  to,  and  are  necessary  for;  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  they  must  be  compared, 
classified,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  and  comprehensive  word,  dis¬ 
cussed,  before  valuable  scientific  truths  can  be  extracted  from 
them.  The  Chaldean  shepherds  who  night  after  night  w  atched 
the  motion  of  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  in  a  climate  peculiarly 
fit  for  star-gazing,  probably  knew’  quite  as  much  about  the  path 
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of  our  satellite  in  the  heavens  as  a  modern  astronomer ;  but  of  the 
form  of  her  orbit,  her  retrograde  motion,  and  lier  relations  to  the 
earth,  the  sun,  and  planets,  they  were  more  ignorant  than  many 
ft  pale-faced  artizan  of  London  or  Manchester,  who  never  saw 
the  cold  orb  or  fading  disk  for  an  hour  on  any  one  evening 
through  a  transparent  atmosphere.  If  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
of  whom  we  hear  such  fabulous  accounts,  knew  anything  more 
tlian  their  pastoral  countrymen,  they  gained  their  knowledge  by 
the  discussion  of  observations  made  with  instruments ;  and  as 
they  did  know  how  to  calculate  eclipses  and  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  as  is  proved  by  their  practice  of  astrology,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  possessed  a  valuable  series  of  astro¬ 
nomical  observations.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  periodical  re¬ 
currences  of  celestial  phenomena,  they  could  sc'arcely  avoid  spe¬ 
culating  upon  their  relations  of  the  moving  bodies  and  the  causes 
of  the  motion,  or  fail  to  reduce  their  imperfect  knowledge  into 
some  astronomical  system  that  would  satisfy  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  facts  they  had  discovered. 

It  was  thus  that  astronomical  systems  came  into  existence.  Of 
all  of  them  the  old  Greek  hypothesis,  strange  to  say,  was  the  most 
material,  uncouth,  and  cumbrous.  We  can  scarcely  understand 
why  Aristotle,  a  philosopher  so  speculative,  so  distinguished  for 
abstraction  of  thought,  in  spite  of  his  love  for  practical  research 
and  strong  evidence,  authorized  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  solid  spheres  enclosing  the  planets,  and  revolving  round 
the  earth  as  a  centre  within  that  star-stud  concave,  the  primum 
mobile.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  this  monstrous  conception  was 
the  favoured  hypothesis  of  the  schools  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Stagirite;  and  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  every 
fact  was  explained  by  it  as  the  proper  key  of  the  universe.  The 
epicyclical  theory  of  Hipparchus  was  the  only  opposing  specula¬ 
tion  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  rather  intended  to  illustrate 
.  the  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  than  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
I  observed  phenomena.  It  was,  however,  incomparably  the  loftiest 
|etlbrt  of  the  scientific  mind  of  the  age,  and  opened  a  train  of 
I  thought  which  led  to  those  great  discoveries  commenced  by 
;  Cbpemicus ;  it  had  likewise  no  unimportant  though  indirect  influ- 
>eiice  upon  the  mind  of  Kepler,  when  he  was  searching  hopefully 
I  for  those  prime  laws  of  planetary  motion  upon  which  all  the  j)ro- 
7  found  calculations  of  modern  "astronomy  are  founded.  In  the 
i history  of  ancient  astronomy,  Hipparchus  stands  out  as  conspicu- 
Soiisly  among  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  as  Newton  among  the 
I  scientific  men  of  modern  Europe,  for  it  was  he  who  first  taught  how 
|to  study  astronomy  as  a  science  of  calculation  founded  on  observa- 
|tion.  Jly  comparing  his  observations  on  the  return  of  the  sun  to 
*the  equinox  with  those  of  Timocharis,  a  philosopher  who  lived 
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Astronomy,  we  are  told,  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  rule 
or  law  of  the  stars.  The  business  of  the  astronomer  is  to  mea 
sure  their  diameters  and  distances,  to  determine  their  relativ* 
places,  to  calculate  their  motions,  and  by  a  comparison  of  obsei 
vations  under  the  guidance  of  mathematical  principles,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  nature  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  controlled,  and 
the  laws  under  which  those  forces  act.  The  practical  astronomer 
lays  the  foimdation  of  the  science,  and  is  in  fact  a  surveyor  of 
the  heavens.  The  principles  which  guide  him  in  his  work  are 
those,  to  speak  generally,  by  which  a  more  humble  labourer 
measures  the  place  and  magnitude  of  inaccessible  objects  on  the 
earth,  and  he  maps  stars  as  a  geographer  maps  districts  or  states. 
But  while  in  geodesical  measurements  the  observer  has  to  do 
with  fixed  lines  and  immovable  objects,  and  may  suspend  his 
labour  for  months  or  years  and  recommence  it  from  the  same 
stations  and  landmarks,  the  practical  astronomer  is  at 
every  instant  observing  from  a  new  point  in  space ;  and  while 
some  of  the  objects  are  apparently  fixed,  others  have  a  proper 
motion  independent  of  that  resulting  from  diurnal  rotation,  lie 
is  constantly  traversing,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  base-line  many 
million  miles  in  length ;  but  so  distant  is  the  nearest  of  the  fixal 
stars,  that  in  passing  from  one  terminal  station  to  the  other  he 
can  detect  little  or  no  angular  motion  or  parallax.  His  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  bodies  wliicTi  are  nearer,  and  have  an  independent 
motion,  are  necessarily  afiected  by  this  change  of  place ;  and  it  is 
his  business  to  separate  the  proper  motion  of  the  earth  from  that 
of  the  planet,  and  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  the  real  from  tlie 
apparent. 

Observations,  however,  do  not  constitute  science.  They  are  to 
it  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the  body,  what  the  foundation  is  to  the 
building.  Observations  lead  to,  and  are  necessary  for,  the  ac 
quisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  they  must  be  comparcxl 
classified,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  and  comprehensive  word,  dis 
cussed,  before  valuable  scientific  truths  can  be  extracted  from 
them.  The  Chaldean  shepherds  who  night  after  night  w  atched 
the  motion  of  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  in  a  climate  peculiarly 
fit  for  star-gazing,  probably  knew"  quite  as  much  about  the  path 
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of  our  satellite  in  the  heavens  as  a  modern  astronomer ;  but  of  the 
form  of  her  orbit,  her  retrograde  motion,  and  her  relations  to  the 
earth,  the  sun,  and  planets,  they  were  more  ignorant  than  many 
a  pale-faced  artizan  of  London  or  Manchester,  who  never  saw 
the  cold  orb  or  fading  disk  for  an  hour  on  any  one  evening 
tlirough  a  transparent  atmosphere.  If  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
of  whom  we  hear  such  fabulous  accounts,  knew  anything  more 
tlian  their  pastoral  countrymen,  they  gained  their  knowledge  by 
the  discussion  of  observations  made  with  instruments ;  and  as 
they  did  know  how  to  calculate  eclipses  and  the  motions  of  the 
plaiiets,  as  is  proved  by  their  practice  of  astrology,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  tliey  possessed  a  valuable  series  of  astro¬ 
nomical  observations.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  periodical  re¬ 
currences  of  celestial  phenomena,  they  could  scarcely  a  void  spe¬ 
culating  upon  their  relations  of  the  moving  bodies  and  the  causes 
of  the  motion,  or  fail  to  reduce  their  imperfect  knowledge  into 
some  astronomical  system  that  would  satisfy  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  facts  they  had  discovered. 

It  was  thus  that  astronomical  systems  came  into  existence.  Of 
all  of  them  the  old  Greek  hypothesis,  strange  to  say,  was  the  most 
material,  uncouth,  and  cumbrous.  We  can  scarcely  understand 
why  Aristotle,  a  philosopher  so  speculative,  so  distinguished  for 
abstraction  of  thought,  in  spite  of  his  love  for  practical  research 
and  strong  evidence,  authorized  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  solid  spheres  enclosing  the  planets,  and  revolving  round 
the  earth  as  a  centre  within  that  star-stud  concave,  the  primum 
mobile.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  this  monstrous  conception  was 
I  the  favoured  hypothesis  of  the  schools  upon  the  authority  of  the 
I  Stagirite ;  and  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  every 
fact  w  as  explained  by  it  as  the  proper  key  of  the  universe.  The 
epieyelical  theory  of  Hipparchus  was  the  only  opposing  specula¬ 
tion  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  rather  intended  to  illustrate 
the  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  than  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
observed  phenomena.  It  was,  however,  incomparably  the  loftiest 
eftbrt  of  the  scientific  mind  of  the  age,  and  opened  a  train  of 
thought  which  led  to  those  great  discoveries  commenced  by 
Cepemicus ;  it  had  likewise  no  unimportant  though  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  mind  of  Kepler,  w^hen  he  was  searching  hopefully 
for  those  prime  laws  of  planetary  motion  jipon  which  all  the  j)ro- 
found  calculations  of  modern  astronomy  are  founded.  In  the 
history  of  ancient  astronomy,  Hipparchus  stands  out  as  conspicu¬ 
ously  among  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  as  Newton  among  the 
scientific  men  of  modern  Europe,  for  it  was  he  who  first  taught  how 
to  study  astronomy  as  a  science  of  calculation  founded  on  observa¬ 
tion.  J]y  comparing  his  observations  on  the  return  of  the  sun  to 
the  equinox  with  those  of  Tiinocharis,  a  philosopher  who  lived 
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nearly  two  centuries  before  liim,  he  discovered  tile  precession  of  ; 
tlie  equinoxes ;  and  to  facilitate  the  researches  of  those  who  might 
succeed  to  his  labours  he  catalogued  the  stars.  lie  determined  5  ^ 
the  length  of  the  tropical  year  within  six  minutes  of  the  true 
time,  by  correcting  the  estimate  made  by  Aristarchus — he  dis- 
covered  the  excentricity  of  the  solar  orbit,  pointed  out  some  ano-  f  q 
malies  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and  left  numerous  observations  Jp 
on  the  planets.  We  do  not  know  that  Hipparchus  made  more  Ij, 
observations  than  other  astronomers  of  his  age  ;  but  he  did  more 
for  science  than  all  of  them  combined,  by  analysis,  comparison, 
and  discussion,  using  facts  for  the  exercise  of  tliought,  and  by  the  li), 
formation  of  liypothetieal  explanations  which  future  observers  U,|., 
might  confirm  or  disprove. 

The  great  necessity  of  the  astronomical  systems  of  the  Greek  M)i 
and  middle-age  philosophers,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ex-  f  n* 
istence  and  pervading  influence  of  a  unity  of  design  and  opera-  gm 
tion.  The  study  of  nature,  in  the  constitution  and  motion  of  £ -ii 
celestial  bodies,  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  intellect  when  it 
discovers  the  cause  of  special  phenomena,  as  when  it  traces  the 
relationship  of  one  cause  to  another,  and  by  exhibiting  a  unity  to  ( 
of  force  and  action  removes  the  vague  apprehensions  of  danger,  ®icl 
which  result  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  struggling  ag(‘i 
antagonisms,  and  from  a  mystical  association  of  spiritual  aon 
agencies  with  the  mechanical,  chemical  and  vital  forces  wliieli  bene 
are  the  sources  of  all  physical  phenomena.  Antagonism  as  s  onwfi 
principle  of  activity  does  not  exist  in  nature,  and  no  error  is  iHtii 
great  as  that  of  believiim  in  counteracting  agencies  and  preven-  sfste 
tative  forces,  as  though  the  order  of  nature  depended  on  the  acci  \y\ 
dental  or  conditional  ascendancy  of  one  or  the  other.  Centri*  aatroi 
petal  and  centrifugal  forces,  for  example,  ought  rather  to  be  coe  tkns 
sidered  as  concurrent  than  as  antagonistic  in  their  effects  iipo  i^ioo] 
planetary  bodies,  for  their  influence  is  to  combine  not  to  separatf 
and  their  united  action  produces  that  orbital  motion  upon  wliW  ofeted 
the  invariable  relations,  and  therefore  the  existence,  ^of  systeii  iaaestj 
of  bodies  depend.  Neither  should  polarity  be  studied  as  a  diV  bis  b( 
uniting  force,  for  its  essential  action  is  to  collect  and  commiiE: 
cate — to  separate  for  recombination.  And  when  we  advane  oitvvee 
from  a  consideration  of  such  prime  motive,  powers  in  their  fir?  Ol^)eru 
conseq^iiences  to  the  phenomena  in  which  their  action  is  maskt'^Jtlliiiiiei 
or  modified  by  new  conditions,  we  still  fail  to  detect  the  opei<  airl  fle 
tion  of  excessive  contending  powers  endangering  the  permaneiH^s[(  >tl 
of  established  order ;  but  everywhere  find  unity  m  the  divei’s anii 
of  phenomena,  and  the  evidence  of  forces  acting  in  combinati  fliiieta 
to  produce  effects  insuring  stability  by  the  most  simple  means,  ^ited 

Thoughtful  inen  have  always  had  confidence  in  the  inv^Y‘])tj 
viability  of  physical  laws,  and  the  ignorant  liave  hoped  for 
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n  of  p  l)ost  so  lonp:  as  the  normal  conditions  of  nature  were  undisturbed, 
ight  \  Jt  was  this  recognition  of  the  persistent  operation  of  causes,  in 
iiied  -1  spite  of  many  apparent  changes  in  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
true  "  planetary  motion,  that  encouraged  ancient  astronomers  to  con- 
j  dis-  I  tiiiue  their  observations  for  the  information  and  use  of  posterity, 
ano-  ^  'f'hey  perceived  less  clearly  the  universality  of  law  in  terrestrial 
Aions  I  phenomena :  but  it  was  detected  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons ; 
more  |  jii  the  vibrations  of  ocean,  producing  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides ; 
more  |iii  the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  development  and  decay  of 
xison,  ^  I  living  structures.  When  they  felt  the  awakening  freshness  of 
)y  the  |t]ie  morning  air  and  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  evening 
ervers  flsrecze,  they  were  reminded  of  the  dependence  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  an  invariable  law.  The  rains  fell  at  appointed  sea- 
Greek  gens,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  never  rose  above  a 
he  ex-  liiown  limit,  or  varied  injuriously  from  season  to  season;  and, 
opera-  ginid  all  the  varieties  in  other  phenomena,  there  was  suf- 
tion  ol  fi'  ient  regularity  to  prove  the  invariability  of  the  laws  by  which 
dien  it  tlieir  causes  were  governed.  Even  with  their  limited  means  of 
,ces  the  K  search  and  their  imperfect  knowledge  they  could  scarcely  fail 
a  unity  tr>  observe  a  ceiiain  range  of  effects  within  established  limits ; 
danger,  ^id  tliis  deduction,  in  connexion  with  the  invariability  of  the 
ugglin^  i^rc'iicy,  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
spiritual  poneers  of  natural  science.  The  heavens  above  and  the  earth 
s  wbidi  feneath  testified  to  the  same  fact,  and  led  the  thoughtful  mind 
sm  as  I  (Siward,  collecting  observations  and  suggesting  explanations, 
ror  is  with  a  strong  conviction  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  tnie 
preveii-  ^sttnn  of  the  world  would  be  known. 

the  acci'  When  the  attempts  of  the  early  philosophers  to  interpret 
Centri*  astronomical  phenomena  had  given  birth  to  theoretical  explana- 
3  be  coE'ii  tkuis  of  the  constitution  of  the  visible  universe,  each  succeeding 
ects  iip^'  sdiool  sought  to  distinguish  itself  by  more  correct  and  extensive 
separate  ci'^rrvations ;  and  to  give  to  these  a  real  value,  they  con- 
ion  wbiof  ae  ted  them  with  a  hypothetical  conclusion.  By  this  mode  of 
f  systeii  liB’estigation,  continued  from  age  to  age,  our  modem  astronomy 
i  as  a  ^  been  produced.  It  was  long  before  the  sequence  of  the 
commuvi  Auets  was  discovered,  and  when  that  was  proved  the  connexion 
3  advauc  wween  them  and  the  sun  remained  unexplained.  When 
their  fin^‘tTiiicus  made  his  -observations  with'  rudely-const meted  in¬ 
is  maske^f  unents  in  his  dilapidated  loft  on  the  banhs  of  the  Vistula, 
the  opeu  ®*j  demonstrated  to  the  world,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
ivmaneiK^stotle  and  the  Pope,  the  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun, 
0  divei’si*'^  announced  a  fact ;  but  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
imbiuali^^^^furj"  motion  as  of  its  cause.  Then  came  Kepler,  a  man  of 
0  means*  Salted  enthusiasm,  refined  fancy,  profound  intellect,  keen 
the  inv  W  option,  and  untiring  p(3rseverance.  llejecting  the  old-world 
icd  for  tl^^c)theses,  he  began  the  great  work  of  his  life  in  earnest ;  but 
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it  was  witli  the  fVeo  indiilireiioo  of  his  ardent  and  somewhat 
(‘xtravaurant  iinaurination.  He  rioted  in  the  speculations  of  his 
genius;  hut  his  intellect,  like  a  drudge,  kept  pace  with  his 
imagination,  sifting  its  brilliant  hypotheses,  proving  truth  and 
rejecting  error.  In  boldness  and  originality  of  conception 
he  has  had  no  rival  among  the  men  of  science :  in  acuteness 
of  ]>erception  Galileo  was  perhaps  equally  distinguished :  in 
profound  thought  and  persistent  inquiry  he  may  be  classed 
with  Newton — that  giant  among  giants.  In  the  theory  of 
Copernicus,  the  sun  was  correctly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
planetar\"  system — a  mighty  globe  round  which  smaller  ones 
revolved  ;  but  it  exercised  no  force,  and  was  there  without  an 
assigned  purpose.  Ivepler  seized  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  its 
being  when,  at  the  commencement  of  his  research,  he  proved 
that  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the  lines  joining' 
their  apsides  passed  through  it :  but  then  came  that  profound 
and  long-continued  search  for  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  three  that  bear  his  name.  In  two-and-twenty 
years  his  work  was  done ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  manifold 
snfierings  of  poverty,  he  rejoiced,  as  all  may  rejoice  who  have, 
like  him,  done  something  for  mankind  to  last  through  all  time. 
“  Nothing  liolds  me,”  he  exclaimed,  at  the  conclusion  of  ht 
labour ;  “  1  will  indulge  my  sacred  fury ;  I  will  triumph  over 
mankind  by  the  honest  confession  that  I  have  stolen  the  golden 
vases  of  the  Egvqdians  to  build  up  a  tabernacle  for  my  God  far 
away  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  If  you  forgive  me,  I  rejoice; 
if  you  are  angrj ,  I  can  bear  it :  the  die  is  cast,  the  lK)ok 
written — to  be  read  now  or  by  posterity ;  I  care  not  whicL 
It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  sii 
thousand  years  for  an  interpreter  of  his  works.”  Kepler  died 
d(*spised  and  neglected  by  the  men  of  his  age,  because  he 
enthusiastic  and  poor ;  and  then,  a  little  while  after,  Newton 
followed  him  as  the  interjireter  of  God’s  work  in  the  creation 
and  ordination  of  worlds.  Patiently  guiding  his  mighty  intel¬ 
lect,  calndy  investigating  effects,  inventing  processes  of  analysis, 
and  using  observations  for  the  discovery  of  causes,  this  man 
drew  a  chart  and  wrote  a  commentarj^  on  the  forces  of  nature; 
and  upon  that  book  all  succeeding  investigators  have  been 
writing  notes  and  making  emendations :  and  now,  what  is  tk 
teaching  of  astronomy  in  this  nineteenth  century  ? 

In  any  attempt  to  gauge  the  visible  heavens,  or  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  order,  constitution,  and  extent  of  the  Kosmos, 
cannot,  like  the  ancient  Greek,  begin  our  surv^ey  from  the  earti 
as  tlie  centre  of  the  universe,  or  imagine  ourselves  to  be  on  a 
world  about  which  all  others  in  their  several  spheres  are  revok 
ing.  Man’s  conception  of  the  cosmical  importance  of  his  worl 
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has  been  depreciated  just  in  proportion  as  be  has  acquired  a 
laore  correct  knowledge  of  its  position  and  relative  magnitude. 
I  nstead  of  its  bein"  an  enormous  globe,  necessary  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  all  others,  it  is  only  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  about  the 
same  size  as  Venus  and  Mars,  and  very  much  smaller  than 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune;  and  compared  with  the 
sun,  wliich  measures  882,000  miles  in  diameter,  its  volume  is 
only  as  1  to  1,384,472.  Instead  of  being  immoveable  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  it  is  a  small  member  of  a  large  system  of 
bodies,  and  revolves  round  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  68,040 
miles  an  hour,  in  an  orbit  the  radius  of  which  is  about  95,000,000 
miles ;  so  that  the  platform  from  which  man  takes  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens  is  bounded  by  two  extreme  and  opposite 
points  of  this  orbit,  which  is  a  base-line  barely  sufficient  for  the 
measurement  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars. 

Still  confining  our  attention  to  the  system  of  bodies  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  sun  (a  system  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider,  whether  correctly  or  not,  as  the  t}q)e  of  order  for  all 
stellar  combinations),  we  perceive  a  number  of  opaque  globes 
varying  in  size,  density,  and  perhaps  in  nearly  all  their  physical 
conditions,  rotating  upon  their  axes,  and  moving  in  orbits 
I  almost  circular  round  the  sun.  The  mean  distance  of  the 
!  nearest  is  about  thirty-six  million  miles ;  that  of  the  furthest 
I  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  million  miles.  Some  of 
these  planets,  however,  are  central  bodies  to  other  worlds,  for 
they  are  attended  by  satellites  which  also  revolve  in  orbits 
nearly  circular.  Central  forces,  then,  seem  to  be  the  con¬ 
servative  powers  of  nature,  sustaining  a  motion  they  could  not 
create,  and  preserving  an  order  of  universal  necessity.  We  say 
forces,  although  there  is  no  material  connexion.  They  act,  we 
know,  under  the  control  of  laws ;  but  they  act  at  a  distance  in 
a  manner  we  can  as  little  illustrate  by  comparison  as  explain  by 
words.  If  we  say  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  sim  upon  the 
planets,  or  by  a  planet  on  its  satellites,  is  like  that  of  a 
magnet  upon  a  needle,  we  rather  invite  a  new  difficulty  than 
remove  the  one  that  perplexes  us.  Eye  speaks  to  eye — the 
spirit  is  cheered  by  a  sunshine_that  doea  not  fall  on  it,  and  is 
made  sad  by  a  cloud  that  does  not  cast  its  shadow  over  it — the 
soul  is  everywhere  sjmken  to  by  material  objects  without  a 
material  communication,  and  it  answers  to  the  distant  call ;  but 
we  cannot  compare  the  force  which  at  a  distance  attracts  world 
to  world,  and  retains  motion  in  given  orbits,  with  the  action  of 
external  nature,  memory,  and  thouglit,  upon  personal  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  an  attractive  force  in 
liature,  common  and  necessary  to  all  masses  of  matter,  and 
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acting:  under  uiicliaiigeablo  laws,  suggests  an  explanation  of 
that  invariability  of  astronomical  jdienomeiia  to  which  we  have 
referred.  If  tliis  force  were  confined  to  the  sun  [is  the  central 
body  of  the  system,  everj’  problem  in  celestial  mechanics  would 
be  much  simplified;  but  as  the  })lanets  have  an  attractive  power, 
some  perturbations  must  result  from  their  change  of  place  and 
consequent  variation  of  power.  Long-continued  research  has 
proved  that  from  these  forces  irregularities,  which  the  most 
careful  unscientific  observer  cannot  detect,  have  been  produced, 
and  that  some  of  these  derangements  arc  so  slowly  but  certainly 
increasing  as  to  suggest  the  possibility,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  invariability  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  of  such  an 
increase  of  disturbance  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system.  The  excentricity  of  the  earth,  for  example,  is  de¬ 
creasing  ;  the  moon  is  at  every  succeeding  revolution  moving 
fiister  and  faster  ;  and  the  obli([uity  of  the  ecliptic  is  two-tliirds 
of  a  degree  less  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Astronomy 
teaches  the  origin  of  these  changes,  and  to  it  we  look  for 
answei's  to  the  questions  they  suggest.  Will  these  irregularities 
continue  to  increase  ?  and  do  they  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
system?  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  to 
determine  the  place,  at  some  future  given  time,  of  a  large 
number  of  moving  bodies,  of  different  sizes,  each  attracting  the 
others,  while  it  is  itself  in  turn  attracted  by  them.  But  the  science 
is  competent  to  make  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  reply.  I  have 
succeeded,”  says  La  Place,  “in  demonstrating  that,  whatever 
be  the  masses  of  the  planets,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they 
all  move  in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  small  excentricity 
and  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  their  secular  inequalities 
are  periodical  and  included  within  narrow  limits ;  so  that  the 
planetary  system  will  only  oscillate  about  a  mean  state,  and  will 
never  deviate  from  it  except  by  a  verj’  small  quantity.  The 
ellipses  of  the  planets  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  nearly 
circ'ular.  The  ecliptic  will  never  coincide  with  the  equator,  and 
the  entire  extent  of  the  variation  in  its  inclination  cannot 
exceed  three  degrees.” 

Although  the  magnitudes  and  distances  which  describe  the 
solar  system  and  its  members  are  expressed  in  figures  which 
convey  no  adequate  perception  to  the  mind,  they  are  but  units 
when  compared  with  the  distances  to  which  astronomy  in  its 
further  research  directs  us.  Of  the  four  or  five  thousand  stars 
visible  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  only  six  are  planets 
shining  by  reflected  light,  and  revolving  round  the  sun.  All  the 
others  are  self-luminous,  emitting  rays  or  exciting  undulations 
in  a  diffused  light-ether.  They  appear  nothing  more  than  very 
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bright  luminous  dots ;  and  the  most  jwverful  telescope  instead 
of  presenting  them  with  a  well-delined  disc  exhibits  only  a 
concentration  of  bright  rays.  This  is  the  first  intimation  we 
receive  of  their  enormous  distance,  and  the  probability  of  their 
great  magnitude.  But  science  demands  evidence  fiir  more 
precise.  Inaccessible  objects  are  measured  by  determining  the 
ajiparent  change  of  place  when  viewed  from  two  distant  stations, 
and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  such  an  angular  motion  in  any 
one  of  these  stars  when  viewed  from  two  opjxisite  points  of  the 
earth’s  orbit.  The  base-line  thus  obtained  is  not,  however, 
sufficiently  long  to  determine  the  distance  of  more  than  a  few  of 
them ;  but  the  parallax  of  a  Centauri,  w  hich  according  to  present 
know  ledge  is  the  nearest  tixed  star,  has  taught  us  that  the  space 
k'tween  it  and  the  sun  is  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  as  w  e  have  already  said  is 
ninety-two  million  miles.  It  is  impossible  to  realise  such  a 
distance  by  any  expansion  or  artifice  of  the  mind;  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  obtain  a  conception  of  the  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment;  ninety-five  million  miles  is  a  quantity  as  far  beyond 
apprehension  as  two  hundred  thousand  times  ninety-five  million. 
This  point  in  space,  however,  is  the  astronomer’s  first  step 
beyond  the  solar  system,  and  for  aught  he  knows  there  is 
nothing  but  unoccupied  space  betw^een  the  orbit  of  Neptune, 
which  has  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  something  less  than 
three  thousand  million  miles,  and  the  nearest  fixed  star.  Once 
embarked  on  this  adventurous  flight,  he  sees  before  him 
distances  as  incomprehensible  as  infinity  itself,  and  to  give  any 
expression  to  his  incompetent  estimates  of  the  visible  creation, 
he  is  compelled  to  abandon,  as  an  insufficient  standard  of 
measurement,  first  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  then  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  solar  realm,  and  to  compare  the  distance  of  the 
farther  stars  with  the  nearest,  which  having  a  parallax  of  less  than 
one  second  must  be  at  least  tw  enty  billion  miles  from  our  sun. 

e  might  greatly  extend  this  hasty  survey  of  the  labours  of 
the  modern  astronomer.  It  would  be  interesting  to  rertew  the 
arguments  by  wdiicli  he  lias  colTvinced' himself  that  not  only  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the  incalculable  number 
exhibited  by  the  telescope  are  suns,  and  that  many  if  not  all  are 
centres  of  planetary  systems,  controlled  by  the  same  gravitating 
force  and  laws  of  motion  as  the  system  to  wliich  our  earth 
belongs.  We  might  direct  attention  to  the  existence  of  double 
stars,  and  the  detection  of  a  proper  motion  in  some  of  them, 
consisting  of  the  revolution  of  one  star  round  the  other  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  or  of  both  round  a  common  centre  of  gravity ;  an 
obsers  ation  which  at  once  destroys  our  preconceived  notions  of 
the  undisturbed  repose  and  profound  rest  of  the  firmaments, 
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Still  deeper  in  space  are  found  patches  of  pale  liirht  resolved  by 
powerful  telescopes  into  groups  of  stars.  To  this  class  of  sidereal 
phenomena  the  milky  way,  that  ‘‘  circling  zone  }X)wdered  with 
stars,”  belongs,  and  it  teaches  ns,  as  the  younger  Herschel  says, 
“  that  the  stars  of  our  iirmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in 
all  directions  indifferently  through  space,  form  a  stratum  of 
which  the  thickness  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  its  thickness.”  And  then  we  might  turn  to 
the  lofty  speculations  which  relate  to  the  existence  of  a  resisting 
medium  in  space,  the  distribution  of  cosmical  matter,  and  the 
nebular  theory,  adopted  by  the  elder  Herschel  simply  as  a 
scientific  fact,  but  perverted  by  La  Place  to  supi)ort  the  gross 
sce[)ticism  of  his  age  and  country.  Such  are  the  subjects  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  modern  astronomer ;  and  we  have  now 
to  consider  liow  they  have  been  communicated  by  men  of  research 
and  practical  knowledge — with  a  special  reference  to  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us — to  readers  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
value  their  explanations,  though  wanting  the  capacity  or  the 
opportunity  for  personal  investigation. 

Under  the  influence  of  nature,  and  in  her  ])resence,  we  un¬ 
consciously  adopt  a  form  of  speech  which  partakes  of  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  deep  sense  of  enjojunent.  We  employ  words  suited 
to  the  occiision  and  scene,  but  they  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the 
study  or  printed  in  books.  As  there  are  mental  struggles 
wliich  cannot  be  described  in  words,  so  there  are  profound  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  vast  ness,  fitness,  harmony,  and  unity  of  action 
in  nature  which  language  fails  to  communicate  when  the  hearer 
and  listener  are  ^^'ithdrawn  from  the  scenes  awakening  the  in¬ 
tense  feeling.  Hence  it  is  that  in  describing  the  sublime  or 
beautiful  in  nature,  authors  too  frequently,  if  they  do  not  adopt 
the  rigid  style  of  pliilosophical  explanation,  assume  either  an 
inflated  phraseology,  or,  still  worse,  aflect  an  unbecoming, 
vulgar,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  an  irreverent  familiarity.  The 
style  of  a  book  on  such  a  science  as  astronomy,  and  especially 
when  the  author  attempts  to  give  some  not  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  aspect  of  nature,  is  of  essential  importance  in 
an  estimate  of  its  fitness  and  value.  The  foolish  attempts  now 
ma^le  to  communicate  the  noblest  truths  in  childish  words  to 
untliinking  minds,  just  as  if  it  were  possible  to  give  parrots 
wisdom  by  teaching  them  phrases,  will  some  day  be  rightly 
judged ;  but  if  science,  as  an  abstract  study,  is  neither  loved  nor 
res}>ected  by  the  people  who  tJiink  themselves  well  informed — 
if  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  intellect,  the  most  profound  re¬ 
searches,  the  noblest  generalisations,  are  treated  with  an  indif¬ 
ference  bordering  on  contempt,  it  is  not  because  science  is 
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now  ,,la.  ^ed  within  tlio  reach  of  all  classes  of  society,  but  because 
lucJi'  now  devour  taught  facts  and  do  not  learn  principles — the 
n‘teutive  powers  of  tlie  mind  are  exercised,  while  the  reasoning 
remain  dormant.  In  short,  there  is  little  intellectual  culture  in 
tlie  jn’etcnded  scientific  education  of  the  people.  We  have, 
tlierefore,  great  reason  to  rejoice  when  any  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion  is  taught  by  a  man  of  competent  knowledge,  willing  to 
accommodate  himself  to  ignorance  and  laxness  of  thought,  to 
write  with  simplicity,  and  to  make  the  method  of  his  commu¬ 
nications  an  object  of  consideration,  but  who  nevertheless  will 
not  yield  to  the  seductions  of  an  unmeaning  popularity,  by  a 
mere  recital  of  wonderful  facts  and  startling  paradoxes. 

Of  the  numerous  English  authors  who  liave  attempted  to 
popularise  astronomy,  Herschel  and  ^\"hewell  have  come  nearest 
to  our  conception  of  what  science  for  the  people  should  be ;  and 
of  French  authors,  Arago  and  La  Place.  They  were  all  eminent 
for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  their  knowledge,  large  capacity, 
and  command  of  abstract  science  ;  but,  as  the  deepest  waters 
are  tlie  clearest,  and  the  most  extensive  vision  is  strongest  when 
concentrated  on  a  point,  so  a  large  grasp  of  mind  can  best  select 
and  illustrate  tniths  for  the  ignorant,  and  raise  the  mind  to 
In'gher  and  higher  platforms  of  intelligence,  with  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  dependence,  while  darkness  is  being  dispelled, 
and  light  is  breaking  upon  the  awakened  intellect.  The  four 
eminent  authors  to  whom  we  have  referred  were  equally  com¬ 
petent  to  teach,  but  they  had  methods  and  styles  of  their  own, 
and  each  seemed  to  address  a  different  class  of  mind.  We  may 
compare  Herschel’s  “  Outline  of  Astronomy”  with  the  volume 
before  us  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 

No  living  author  has  written  so  completelv  under  the  in- 
llnence  of  the  philosophic  spirit  as  Sir  John  iterschel.  He  is 
always  correct,  cautious,  and  careful ;  but  he  has  large  views  of 
nature,  and  a  judgment  which  holds  a  strong  restraining  influence 
(wer  an  active  imagination,  and,  perhaps,  too  violently  represses 
the  speculative  element  in  a  well-balanced  mind.  There  is,  too, 
ill  his  writings  a  consciousness  of  superiority  which  he  scarcely 
attempts  to  hide and -if  there  be  not  also  an  effort  to  con¬ 
descend,  there  is  always  a  greater  tendency  to  rise  above  than 
to  sink  to  the  level  of  his  readers.  From  the  opening  to  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  “  Outlines,”  we  hear  him  in  clear  and 
in  somewhat  authoritative  voice  deseribing  facts  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  action  of  causes  without  the  slightest  approach  to 
familiarity,  or  even  to  the  manner  of  a  friend ;  and  we  listen  to 
him  as  the  most  eminent  living  teacher  of  science,  but  with  a 
consciousness  that  he  is  addressing  himself  to  men  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  a  fear  that  we  may  be  reproved  for  inattention  or 
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stupidity,  llis  influence  over  us  is  always  exerted  through  the 
intellect :  we  know  nothing  of  his  internal  life,  and  he  makes 
no  effort  to  influence  our  own.  The  teaching  of  Arago  is 
not  less  careful:  his  views  of  nature  are  not  less  extensive 
and  vivid  ;  and  liis  adherence  to  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
proof,  inculcated  by  mathematical  demonstration,  is  not  less 
evident:  but  he  seeks  to  remove  error  as  well  as  inculcate 
truth,  and  thus  appeals  more  directly  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
addresses  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  Herschel  never  speaks, 
lie  is,  in  fact,  true  to  his  political  creed,  and  introduces  its  priii- 
eijAes  into  his  scientific  teaching ;  for  he  seeks  to  raise  men  intel¬ 
lectually  as  well  as  socially,  by  claiming  equality  with  them — he 
is  as  democratic  in  his  labour  for  scientific  truth  as  Herschel  is 
aristocratic.  He  seeks  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  his 
readers ;  to  correct  their  errors ;  to  dispel  their  prejudices ;  and 
to  induce  them  to  value  scientific  truth  because  it  gives  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  unity  and  permanence  of  natm*e. 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge,  the  imagination  is  usually  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  reasoning  faculties ;  and  mysticism, 
fanciful  relations,  and  erroneous  deductions,  from  imperfectly- 
observed  or  misunderstood  phenomena,  take  the  place  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  It  was  so  among  the  early  observers  of 
nature,  and  is  so  still  among  a  certain  class  of  educated  persons. 
Science  doubts  assertions,  and  demands  demonstrations ;  sepa¬ 
rates  between  the  probable  and  the  certain ;  looks  beyond  the 
results  of  one  course  of  investigation,  to  the  evidence  of  a  circle 
of  observations ;  and  brands  with  empiricism  every  hypothesis 
that  demands  belief  upon  the  authority  of  great  names,  finds 
evidence  in  jx)pular  prejudice,  or  founds  a  spurious  metaphysical 
system  upon  the  operation  of  mechanical  principles  in  physical 
phenomena.  It  is  seldom  that  Herschel  condescends  to  remove 
])opular  ignorance  by  discussing  its  evidences  or  disproving 
its  conclusions.  But  Arago  is  never  so  much  at  his  ease,  or 
enters  more  heartily  into  his  work,  than  when  undermining  the 
foundations  of  superstition,  and  exposing  the  dogmas  of  a  false 
pliilosophy; — those  castles  of  ignorance  in  which  societies  as 
well  as  individuals  shelter  themselves,  when  breaking  all  the 
laws  of  prudence  and  self-control  by  which  they  are  ordinarily 
governed.  This  explains  why  so  many  of  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  French  astronomer,  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  not  so 
much  as  alluded  to  in  llerschel’s  ‘‘  Outlines why  he  seriously 
(‘xamines  “  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  on  animated 
l>eiugs,  especially  in  certain  diseases ; — the  influence  of  the 
moon’s  phases  on  the  weather;  prognostics;” — and  other  kin¬ 
dred  subjects. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  discursiveness 
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of  Arago’s  “  Popular  Astronomy  ”  is  an  objection  to  its  use  by  a 
teacher ;  but  that  which  may  make  it  unfit  for  the  professor  in 
his  class  will  recommend  it  to  the  reader  wlio  must  depend 
upon  the  book  itself,  without  the  assistance  of  a  commentator. 
It  was  written  for  the  people ;  and  we  do  not  know  any  exposi¬ 
tion  of  tlie  science  that  would  equally  attract  or  serve  the 
student  who  must  obtain  his  knowledge  by  reading.  The  book 
anticipates  the  difficulties  of  such  a  man.  He  desires  to  know 
upon  what  principles  the  astronomer  comes  to  his  conclusions, 
and  how’  he  makes  his  calculations,  but  he  has  no  intention  of 
closely  investigating  the  one,  or  of  repeating  the  other.  This  is 
just  the  character  of  the  information  Arago  supplies,  and  always 
without  obtruding  the  mathematical  form  of  investigation,  w  hich 
to  him  w^ould  have  been  the  easier  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts. 
He  has  thus  produced  a  work  eminently  popular.  Herschel 
will  be  selected  as  a  teacher  by  those  who,  from  previous  educa¬ 
tion,  desire  a  close  and  elegant  consecutive  investigation  of  the 
science ;  Arago  will  probably  be  preferred  by  those  who  admire 
a  greater  familiarity  of  style  :  but  w^e  doubt  whether  any  reader 
will  rise  with  much  profit  from  the  penisal  of  either  of  these 
eminent  authors,  if  he  does  not  do  so  with  a  resolution  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  reading  the  other. 
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The  year  begins  to  open  around  me  ;  for  although  the  hills  that 
come  out  in  such  graceful  outline  against  the  evening  sky  are 
white  with  hail,  in  my  garden  the  brief  life  of  the  snowdrop  is 
already  over,  and  it  hangs  withered  on  its  stalk :  the  crocus 
blooms  in  yellow  and  purple  bunches ;  and  the  spring  sunbeam 
hiis,  with  insidious  promises,  actually  induced  a  Kish  auricula  to 
l)eep  out  of  its  bud — promises  never  to  be  performed,  as  the  poor 
flow'er  will  soon  know  to  its  cost.  The  mornings  are  singularly 
mild  and  sunny ;  and,  to  an  indolent  man  like  myself,  there  is 
no  greater  luxury  than  lying  a-bed,  in  delicious  half-dream, 
listening  to  the  thrushes  whistling  outside  on  the  bare  tree-tops. 
Nor  are  the  trees  all  bare,  although  the.  tall  ones  that  the  tlirush 
loves  are  so,  for  my  pollards  are  alive  wuth  glad  light  green,  and 
great  dowmy  buds  are  standing  on  the  boughs  of  some  others,  ready 
to  burst  out  into  leaves  whenever  the  forenoons  warm  a  little. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  springs  now,  but  somehow  my  feelings 
are  so  fresh,  the  spirit  is  so  “  finely  touched  ”  by  the  gracious 
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influences  of  the  season,  that  this  seems  the  first  one  I  have  lived 
to  see.  At  all  events  it  yields  me  as  much  delight  as  if  it  were, 
lie  must  be  a  very  miserable,  a  very  melancholy,  or  a  very  bad 
man,  who,  when  the  whole  green  world  is  budding  and  bursting 
around  him,  does  not  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  Nature.  Men  who 
have  arrived  at  middle  life  can  look  back  on  many  triumphs, 
many  happy  days  and  nights ;  yet,  sitting  as  I  now  do  in  my 
garden-seat,  my  forehead  bathed  in  the  warm  weather,  the  plea¬ 
santest  things  I  can  remember  are  certain  sights  and  sounds 
belonging  to  this  season.  AVhen  or  where  seen  I  know  not,  but 
in  my  memory  the  sunlight  slants  along  a  garden-wall,  making 
quite  golden  the  head  of  a  simple  flower,  on  which  is  poised  a 
feeding  bee.  ^Vhen  or  where  heard  I  know  not,  but  a  clear 
spring  morning  comes  aiound  me,  and  I  hear,  high  up,  the 
rooks  cawing  in  the  elms.  And  as  I  listen  to  the  lark  at  tlii'; 
moment  lost  in  the  light,  I  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  of 
Izaak  Walton,  as  he  lay  stretched  w  itli  liis  fishing-tackle  beside 
him  on  the  primrose  bank  of  the  Lea,  on  a  spring  day,  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  listening  to  the  larks  that  sung  above  him  then. 

Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  prepared  for  good  men  in  heaven, 
when  thou  aftbrdest  such  music  to  bad  men  upon  the  earth !” 

There  could  not  be  balmier  sunshine  than  that  in  which  I  now 
sit,  yet  we  have  had  bitter  enough  weather  lately,  and  doubtless 
will  have  touches  of  it  again  before  the  trembling  year  is  con¬ 
firmed.  Strange  alternation  of  spring  sunshine  and  wintr}"  storm. 
Days  dark  and  hoarse  as  croaking  ravens  are  followed  by  flights 
of  azure  days  tremulously  w’arm  and  sunny,  with  a  slight  inclina¬ 
tion  to  bright  tears  which  makes  them  all  the  lovelier ;  days  soft 
and  tender  as  cooing  doves.  Old  Winter  is  game  to  his  icy  heart 
and  will  not  give  in  at  once  to  his  conqueror  the  sim.  Through 
my  memory  floats  the  solemn  soliloquy  of  Faustus  : — 

River  and  rivulet  are  freed  from  ice 
In  Spring’s  aft'ectionate,  inspiring  smile. 

Green  are  the  fields  with  promise.  Far  away 
To  the  rough  hills  old  AVinter  hath  w  ithdraw  n 
Strengthless — but  still  at  intervals  w’ill  send 
Light  feeble  frosts,  with  drops  of  diamond  w  hite 
IVIocking  a  little  while  the  coming  bloom. 

Had  the  wild  s|>irit  been  living  now’,  he  could  not  better  have 
described  the  Spring  that  is  hanging  al)ove  my  head.  In  pitched 
battle  Winter’s  snow-army  has  been  utterly  routed,  and  swept 
away  for  the  season  down  red  swollen  rivers  and  gurgling  becks, 
but  he  still  maintains  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  occasionally  slings 
a  windy  sliower  or  a  cloud  of  hail  across  the  landscape,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  the  shining  sun.  He  must  yield,  however.  In  a  week 
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or  so  he  will  call  his.  blasts  around  him  and  sweep  away  with  a 
sound  toward  the  north  where  his  home  is ;  where  the  wolf  howls 
and  the  wave  clashes  on  the  iceberg,  and  the  stars  shine  freezingly 
keen  through  their  six  months’  night.  He  has  my  blessing ;  and 
when  the  leaves,  now  folded  up  in  black  bough  or  swelling  bud 
are  rustling  sere  in  the  forest  walks,  I  shall  ue  glad  to  see  liim 
again,  though  in  spite  of  all  my  fires  he  paint  his  wondrous  forest- 
landscapes  on  my  w  indow  -panes,  and  barricades  my  very  door- 
stej)  with  his  mountains  of  snow\ 

The  first  snow-drop  is  to  me  a  preacher,  and  the  text  is  “  The 
llesmTection  and  the  Life.”  The  year  sinks  gorgeous  as  a  setting 
sun  into  its  winter  grave ;  and  a  new  one,  lovely  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  leaps  up  out  of  its  ashes,  in  that  delicate  bell,  to  run  its 
race  of  llowers,  deepening  in  colour  and  odour  at  every  step.  1 
am  an  old  man  ;  now  my  winter  is  near — on  my  head  the  snows 
are  falling — and  my  mind  is  naturally  allured  to  solemn  themes. 
I  cannot  adequately  tell  how  the  early  spring-time  affects  me. 

Shall  these  dry  bones  live  ?”  asks  the  doubtless  spirit  within. 

behold !”  cries  out  universal  nature  in  flow’er  and  sunshine  and 
singing  bird  and  ripening  grain.  Human  flowers  died  long  ago. 
Tlie  place  that  knew  them  once  knows  them  no  more.  Their 
graves  have  become  level  >vith  the  churchyard.  They  live 
only  after  all  these  years  in  the  book  of  God’s  remembrance,  and 
in  sorrow  to  wdiich  years  hath  lent  its  sacredness.  Tears  w  ere  shed 
at  the  time,  bitter  and  hopeless  enough ;  what  then  ?  For  them 
and  for  me  cometh  a  spring,  and  a  life  beneath  a  purer  sky  and 
a  milder  sun.  For  me  and  for  them  there  are  meetings  and  re¬ 
cognitions,  and  a  hand  that  will  wipe  aw^ay  every  tear.  How  gently 
Time  does  its  st)iiitings — how  tenderly  old  age  loosens  the  ties 
tliat  binds  us  to  life !  When  the  dark  of  the  winter  night  comes 
there  are  candles  to  be  lit.  And  the  merciful  ]\Iaker  of  heaven 
and  earth  has  decreed  that  as  this  w’orld  dims,  the  other  bright¬ 
ens  ;  that  when  all  our  treasures  have  gone  before.  Death  loses 
his  terrors,  and  wears  nothing  but  consolation  for  Us,  in  his  still 
footsteps  and  deep  serious  eyes. 

On  such  a  day  as  this,  wiieri  the  world  outside  is  full  of  birds, 
the  w  orld  inside  is  full  of  i)oets.  Bird  and  poet  singing  at  the 
full  pitch  of  their  voice  ;  bird  and  poet  “  tipsy  with  joy.”  None 
of  your  modern  minstrels  they,  but  the  simple,  hearty  Elizabethan 
men,  and  earlier  than  the  Elizabethan.  A  great  change  has 
come  over  the  season  lately.  The  old  poet  sings  of  spring  like 
a  throstle  on  a  tree-top.  The  modern  is  ill  with  catarrh,  and  is 
hoarse  as  a  crow.  Spring  disappeared  out  of  our  poetry  after 
Shakspeare.  By  the  time  we  get  do>vn  to  Goldsmith  we 
lind  that,  ‘‘winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.”  Poor 
Uoldy’s  blood  was  thin  ;  besides  he  had  taken  to  wear  a  plum- 
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coloured  coat,  and  was  perhaps  careful  of  it.  Henick,  out  before 
the  dawn,  has  his  door-lintels  adorned  with  green  branches,  and 
rouses  the  sluggard  maids  of  the  village  with  his  singing,  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  Citizen  of  the  World  ever  dreamed  of  getting  up.  From 
afar  the  voices  of  the  poets  come  to  me  in  honour  of  spring.  I  hear 
old  Chaucer  chanting  lustily  from  Woodstock ;  he  is  up  and  out 
to  see  the  daisies  open  their  white  bosoms  to  the  sun.  From  the 
grated  window.  King  James  I.  sings,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the 
garden  where  walks  among  her  flowers  the  lady  of  his  love. 
Hark,  in  Arden’s  forest  the  silver  voico  of  Hosalind  carolling 
that  saucy  song  about  the  cuckoo.  And,  above  all,  I  hear  the 
stave  of  Autolycus — may  I  be  forgiven  for  loving  the  wander¬ 
ing  rogue — celebrating  the  “  sweet  o’  the  year  ”  like  a  very  lark. 
How  the  iov  of  the  season  dances  in  the  lines ! — 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

AVith  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 

AA'hy,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o’  the  year. 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter’s  pale. 

Tliis  robust  way  of  thinking  and  w’riting  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  now,  and  we  are  all  the  worse  for  it.  Spring  and  sun 
shine,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  bring  to  our  modern  poets  “ 
thought  of  grief.”  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?  Shaks 
peare  I  consider  as  great  a  man  as  any  one  of  them,  and  he 
could  say — 

AVhen  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks,  all  silver-white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow-hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

This  child-like  love  and  joy  in  the  beautiful  things  of  sprin 
has  became  sliallow  and  contemptible  forsooth.  Wordsworth 
informs  us  tliat — 

To  him  the  simplest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

And  I  hope  the  poetic  megrims  did  him  good.  Shelley,  aftci 
describing  in  exquisite  verse  the  reappearance  of  the  ants  and  | 
the  bees,  and  the  swallows ;  the  pairing  of  the  amorous  birds  iu  | 
the  brakes,  and  the  awakening  of  the  green  lightnings  of  the 
lizards  and  snakes  on  the  ^varm  sunny  banks,  thus  concludes— 

As  long  as  skies  are  blue  and  fields  are  green. 

Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 

Month  foDow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  with  sorrow 

A  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  say  I.  If  in  the  vein,  I 
also  miglit  speak  of  grief ;  but  sitting  here  on  a  day  like  this 
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moody  and  unhealthy  thoughts  exhibit  anything  but  thank¬ 
fulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  who, 
amid  His  other  gifts,  made  the  spring  world  beautiful  tW  the 
heart  of  man  might  rejoice  therein. 

Methinks  I  could  preach  a  sermon  on  cheerfulness  just  now, 
and  my  text  would  be  the  bright  morning  shining  around. 
Cheerfulness  seems  such  an  easy  thing,  if  men  would  but  think 
so.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  night  in  the  world,  there  is  only 
shadow;  and  shadow  is  temporary  and  short-lived.  I  cannot 
understand  why  men  go  about  the  world  with  such  miserable 
faces,  or  why  poetry  groans  so  lugubriously.  Is  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience  and  to  be  content  ? 
So  it  seems.  It  strikes  me  that  no  rank  or  condition  of  life  is 
so  wretched  or  so  splendid  as  it  appears.  The  wretchedness  and 
the  splendour,  to  a  great  extent,  exist  only  in  the  eye  of  the 
looker  on.  I  believe  neither  in  love  in  a  cottage,  with  a  broken 
window  to  let  in  the  rain,  nor  in  a  happiness  that  walks  fortli 
richly  clad,  amid  uncovered  heads  and  supple  knees.  Love’s 
plump  cheeks  get  white  and  hollow  when  it  has  to  feed  on  itself 
alone.  Take  the  candle  of  death  in  your  hand,  and  walk  tlirough 
the  fiiir  galleries  of  the  world,  and  all  their  splendid  furniture  and 
array  look  in  that  light  sorry  as  the  tinsel  armour  and  paste¬ 
board  goblets  of  a  penny  theatre.  Fame  is  but  an  inscription 
on  a  grave,  and  glory  the  melancholy  blazon  on  a  coffin-lid. 
Time  will  obliterate  both,  however  much  we  may  conceit  our¬ 
selves  that  they  are  eternal.  Men  argue  fiercely  about  happi¬ 
ness  :  one  of  a  sentimental  turn  insists  that  she  affects  a  cottage 
shaded  with  the  haA\i:horn’s  red  and  white.  Another  declares 
that  she  is  a  lady  of  fashion,  and  treads  on  cloth  of  gold. 
Wisdom  listens  to  both  with  a  quiet  smile,  shakes  his  old  grey 
head,  and,  when  asked  his  opinion,  shrewdly  remarks  that 
“  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.” 

There  is  a  wise  saying  to  the  effect  “  that  a  man  can  eat  no 
more  than  he  can  hold.”  Every  man  gets  about  the  same  sa¬ 
tisfaction  out  of  life.  Every  man  is  just  as  happy  as  his  nature 
will  allow  him,  and  all  tffis  strugghng,  _and  striving,  and  envy, 
and  heart-biuming  are  the  emptiest  vanity  and  folly.  None  of  the 
strugglers — no,  not  even  the  foremost — ^ins  anything  by  it 
Mr.  Suddlechops,  the  barber  in  Seven  Dials,  is  quite  as  happy  as 
the  conquering  Alexander  at  the  head  of  his  legions.  It  is  true 
they  rank  very  differently  in  the  eye  of  the  world :  the  one  is  a 
hero,  the  other  is  a  barber ;  the  business  of  the  one  is  to  de¬ 
populate  kingdoms,  the  business  of  the  other  to  reap  beards  seven 
days  old ;  but  tfieir  relative  position  does  not  affect  the  question 
in  the  very  slightest.  Put  Mr.  Suddlechops  at  the  heeul  of  the 
steel  files  on  their  march  to  Persia — clap  the  hero  in  Mr.  Suddle- 
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chops’  sliop,  pfird  Iiis  loins  with  an  apron,  and  give  him  the  face 
of  an  old  Jew  clothesman  to  operate  upon — and  what  then. 
Will  the  barber  tliank  yon  or  will  the  hero  ?  No,  no.  ftfen  can 
only  be  happy  in  the  position  and  circumstances  to  which  they 
are  native,  livery  condition  of  life  has  its  own  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages,  and  the  truest  wisdom  is  to  find  these  out  and  bo  content 
with  them.  The  varlet  who  sang — 

“  The  king  cannot  swagger,  or  get  drunk  like  a  beggar, 

Nor  bo  half  so  happy  as  I — 

liad,  however  much  vre  may  object  to  his  stylo  of  illustration, 
the  soul  of  a  true  philosopher  in  him.  Tlie  harshness  of  the 
parlour  is  revenged  at  night  in  the  servants’  hall.  The  coarse  rich 
man  rates  his  tenant  or  his  domestic  :  there  is  a  thought  in  the 
tenant’s  brain,  docile  and  respectful  as  he  looks,  w^hich  makes  the 
matter  equal,  and  which  w  ould  madden  the  rich  man  if  he  knew  it, 
make  him  wince  like  a  shrewdest  twinge  of  hereditary  gout. 
Even  insult  and  degradation  have  their  peculiar  satisfactions  and 
solaces.  If  ]Mephistopheles  cf  me  to  eailh,  and  wished  to  feed  fat 
his  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  race,  he  could  not  do  better  than  become 
a  gold-laced  and  bedizened  flunkey  and  wait  at  my  lord’s  table: 
Oh  that  men  w’ould  be  content,  and  learn  that  the  pmest  and 
most  enduring  pleasures  lie  around  their  feet  on  the  common 
roads  of  life !  There  are  terrible  law  s  of  compensation  in 
nature.  Grandeur  has  a  heavy  tax  to  pay.  The  usurper  rolls 
along  like  a  god,  surrounded  by  his  guards.  He  dazzles  the 
crowd — all  very"  fine — but  look  beneath  his  splendid  trappings 
and  you  see  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  beneath  that  a  heart  cowering 
in  teiTor  of  an  aii*-drawn  dagger.  Whom  did  the  memory  of 
Austerlitz  most  keenly  sting? — the  beaten  emperors,  or  the 
mighty  Napoleon,  dying  far  away  like  an  untended  wntch-fire 
on  St.  Helena’s  rock.  For  myself,  I  am  sure  that  the  thnisli 
singing  on  the  leafless  trees  yonder  against  the  sunshine,  gives 
me  more  pleasure  than  if  the  trumpet  of  fame  were  at  this 
moment  blowing  my  praises  througli  the  world.  Ambition 
laughs  at  me  of  course.  Let  him  laugh  who  wins. 

Young  and  giddy  people  may  think  the  life  I  lead  very  stale 
and  humdrum  ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  Quiet  as  it  is  I  contrive 
to  extract  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  it.  It  is  true  I 
hear  no  conceits — save  those  in  wdiich  the  thrushes  are  jierfomiers 
in  the  spring  mornings.  I  see  no  pictures — save  those  the  sun 
paints  on  tlie  airy  sky-canvas  with  the  colours  of  sunrise  ai^l 
sunset.  I  attend  neither  rout  nor  ball ;  I  liave  no  deeper  dissi¬ 
pation  than  the  tea-table,  I  hear  no  more  exciting  scandal  than 
quiet  village  gossip.  Yet  I  enjoy  my  concerts  more  than  I  w  ouU 
the  great  London  ones ;  I  like  the  pictures  I  see,  and  think  them 
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vastly  better  painted,  too,  tlmn  those  that  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  Koyal  Academy ;  and  the  \dllage-gossip  is  more  to  my  tone 
of  mind  than  the  scandals  that  convulse  the  clubs.  It  is  won- 
derlul,  too,  how  the  whole  world  reflects  itself  in  the  simple 
village  life.  I  like,  in  a  mild  satiric  mood — which  has  no  un- 
kindiiess  in  it  I  hope — to  look  on  my  environments  in  that  way. 
I  like  to  look  on  a  puddle  in  our  single  street,  to  conceive  it  a 
3Io(literrauean  Sea ;  empires  lying  on  its  muddy  shores.  The 
men  around  me  are  full  of  their  own  little  affairs  and  interests ; 
were  they  of  imperial  magnitude  they  could  not  be  excited  more 
strongly.  Farmer  Goodman  is  anxious  about  the  next  market: 
the  likelihood  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  his  butter  and  eggs  by  tho 
next  gathering  hardly  lets  him  sleep  o’  nights.  Tlio  village 
doctor — happily  we  have  only  one — flies  hither  and  thither  in 
his  machine,  as  if  the  whole  world  depended  on  his  exertions. 
And  tlie  robustious  fellow,  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  when 
tlie  Jolly  Swillers  meet  at  the  Blue  Lion  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings,  is  a  great  politician,  and  sound  of  lung  withal,  and  wields 
the  village  in  the  tap-room  as  my  Lord  Derby  w  ields  the  nation 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  listeners  think  him  a  much  wiser 
pereonage  than  the  Premier,  and  he  is  inclined  to  lean  to  that 
opinion  himself.  Dull  as  it  is,  the  village  contrives  to  keep 
itself  in  life  somehow.  To  me  it  has  many  points  of  interest. 
Ihick  from  the  houses  there  is  a  lake  with  green  velvety  banks, 
an  old  chapel  with  broken  windows  and  tombs,  and  a  palace 
older  still.  As  it  is  now  noon,  and  the  weather  is  warm,  I  will 
go  and  sit  on  the  turret  where  I  love  to  smoko.  Here,  on  this 
very  step,  as  the  old  ballad  tells  us.  Queen  Margaret  once  sat, 
day  after  day,  looking  southward  for  the  light  of  returning 
sj)ears.  Weary  not  thy  fair  eyes,  O  queen  !  He  left  thee  with 
his  lords.  On  yon  hill-side  they  lie,  dead  king,  dea<l  lords, 
kee])ing  proud  court  in  death.  Strange,  the  vague  sorrow  of 
this  ballad  w  oman,  this  mere  phantom  of  a  minstrel’s  brain,  is  a 
thing  to  sadden  me.  But  why  w  ander  aw  ay  with  the  sorrowful 
past  ?  why  walk  among  rustlingTiutumn  leaves  when  I  have  the 
spring-flowers  to 'gladden  me?  On  the  turret  opposite,  about 
the  distance  of  a  bow-shot,  is  as  pretty  a  sight  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  Two  young  people  have  come  to  visit  the  old  palace, 
they  are  very  meiTy,  and  the  greybeard  tower  has  not  the  heart 
to  obtrude  liis  foolish  wisdom  upon  them.  They  would  not 
thank  him  if  he  did,  I  dare  say.  Perhaps  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  him.  Time  enough!  Twenty  years  hence  and  they  will 
sit  down  at  his  feet,  and  count  giiefs  unto  him,  and  tell  him  hxlo 
for  tale.  Human  hearts  get  ruinous  in  so  much  less  time  than 
stone  walls  and  towers.  He  has  thrown  himself  dowm  at  lier 
feet  on  a  little  plat  of  grass.  She  sits  like  a  blossom  spring- 
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ing  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  ruined  steps.  See,  he  gives  her  a 
flower,  and  she  "^bows  down  her  face  almost  to  her  knees.  What 
did  the  flower  say?  Is  it  to  hide  a  blush  of  sw^eet  confusion? 
He  looks  delighted,  and  1  almost  fancy  I  see  a  proud  colour 
on  his  brow.  As  I  gaze  they  make  for  me  a  perfect  idyl. 
The  generous  and  ungrudging  sun,  the  melancholy  ruin  decked, 
like  mad  Lear,  with  the  flowers  and  ivies  of  forgetfulness  and 
grief,  and  between,  sweet  and  evanescent,  human  youth  and 
love.  Love!  does  it  exist  now,  I  wonder?  I  confess  to  a 
certain  unbelief  in  the  passion.  I  tliink  sometimes  it  must  have 
emigrated  from  the  planet  several  centuries  ago.  And  yet,  from 
the  fact  of  marriages,  and  from  the  number  of  children  one  sees 
running  about  the  world,  it  would  appear  to  be  still  extant 
Yet  one  would  expect  men  to  be  nobler  than  they  are.  Surely 
the  consciousness  of  being  beloved  ought  to  change  a  man. 
Perhaps  if  two  eyes  that  wore  the  blue  of  heaven  years  ago,  if 
fair  tresses  in  which  the  sunshine  dwelt,  had  not  then  been 
hidden  for  ever  by  the  coffin-lid,  I  might  have  been  different — 
might  have  led  another  life  than  this,  idle  as  an  old  wall  tliat 
only  gathers  ivy  round  it — but  wdiere  are  the  young  people  ? 
Gone !  So  it  always  is.  We  begin  to  moralise  and  look  wise ; 
and  beauty,  who  is  something  of  a  coquette,  and  of  an  exacting 
turn  of  mind,  and  likes  attentions,  gets  disgusted  with  our 
wisdom  or  our  stupidity,  and  goes  off  in  a  huflf.  Let  the 
baggage  go.  , 

The  railw’ay  does  not  come  near  our  village,  but  a  canal 

f  asses  close  by.  I  cannot  tell  the  pleasure  that  canal  gives  me. 
t  stands  high,  and  from  it  the  undulating  country  stretches  away 
in  a  great  plain  into  the  grey  of  distance,  with  hills  and  smoking 
towns.  Every  now  and  then  a  horse  comes  staggering  along  tlie 
towing-path,  trailing  a  sleepy  barge  filled  with  merchandise.  A 
quiet,  indolent  life  these  bargemen  lead  in  the  hot  summer-days. 
One  lies  stretched  at  his  length  on  the  sun-heated  planks ;  his 
fellow  sits  smoking  in  the  little  dog-hutch,  which  I  suppose  he 
calls  a  cabin.  Silently  they  come  and  go,  silently  the  wuodeu 
bridge  lifts  to  let  them  tlirough.  The  hoi'se  generally  stops  at 
the  bridge-house  to  get  a  drink,  and  there  I  like  to  talk  a  little 
with  the  men.  They  serve  instead  of  a  newspaper,  and  with 

Seat  willingness  retail  to  me  the  news  they  have  picked  up  in 
eir  progress  from  town  to  towm.  I  am  told  they  sometimes 
marvel  w  ho  the  old  gentleman  is  who  accosts  them,  sitting  in  the 
sun  under  a  huge  umbrella,  and  that  they  think  him  either  very 
wise  or  very  foolish.  Not  in  the  least  unnatm’al.  I  sometimes 
argue  the  same  question  with  myself,  and  find  it  difficult  to  come 
to  a  satisfactorj"  conclusion.  We  are  great  friends,  I  believe  ; 
evidence  of  which  they  occasionally  exhibit  by  requesting  mo 
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to  disburse  a  trifle  for  drink-money.  The  canal  is  a  great  haunt 
of  mine  of  an  evening.  The  water  hardly  invites  one  to  bathe 
ill  it,  and  a  delicate  stomach  might  suspect  the  flavour  of  the 
oeh  therein  caught  —  might  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  prefer 
stewed  carrion-crow — but  to  my  thinking  it  is  not  in  the  least 
destitute  of  beauty.  A  barge  trailing  up  through  the  sunset  is  a 
pretty  sight,  and  the  heavenly  crimsons  and  purples  sleep  quite 
lovingly  on  the  glossy  ripples.  Nor  does  the  evening  star  dis¬ 
dain  it ;  for  as  I  walk  along,  I  see  it  mirrored  therein  clearly  as 
ill  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  itself. 

In  summer-time  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  floating  about 
the  lake.  The  landing-place  to  whch  my  boat  is  tethered  is 
ruinous  like  the  chapel  and  palace,  and  my  embarcation  creates 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  sleepy  little  village,  ymall  boys  leave 
their  games  and  mud-pies,  and  gather  round  in  silence.  Not 
uiifrequently  an  idle  cobbler,  in  leathern  apron  and  nighteap, 
leans  on  a  broken  stile,  and  honours  my  proceedings  with  his 
attention.  I  shoot  off,  and  the  human  knot  dissolves.  There  are 
three  small  islands  on  which  swans  breed,  each  with  its  solitary 
tree.  I  feed  the  birds  daily  with  bits  of  bread.  See,  one  comes 
gliding  towards  me,  with  superbly-arched  neck,  to  receive  its  cus¬ 
tomary  alms.  How  wildly  beautiful  its  motions  !  How  haugh¬ 
tily  it  begs  !  The  green  pasture-lands  slope  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  red  kine  stand  knee  deep  in  their 
shadows,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  flies.  I  draw  my  oars  along¬ 
side,  and  let  the  boat  float  at  its  own  sweet  will.  The  soft  blue 
lieavenly  abysses,  the  wandering  stains  of  vapour,  the  long 
beaches  of  rippled  cloud,  are  glassed  and  repeated  in  the  lake. 
The  little  village  is  silent  as  a  picture ;  the  voices  of  the  children 
are  mute ;  and  the  smoke  from  the  houses,  the  blue  wreaths  all 
sloping  in  one  direction,  float  upwards  as  if  in  sleep.  Grave 
and  stern  the  old  palace  rises  from  the  emerald  banks,  which 
long  ago  ran  down  to  the  lake,  garden-terrace  on  terrace,  gay 
witli  fruit-trees  and  flow^ers,  grotesque  statues  and  satyrs  hid  in 
every  nook.  "  Silent  and  empty  enough  to-day.  Out  burst  a 
Hock  of  daws  from  a  turret,  round  which  they  wheel  and  wheel 
as  if  in  panic.  What  can  the  matter  be  ?  Has  a  conspiracy 
been  discovered  ? — has  a  revolution  broken  out  ?  Who  knows  ? 
The  alarm  has  subsided,  and  one  of  them  has  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  old  banner-staff,  w  here  he  chatters  confidently  to  himself. 
Thus  floating  about  I  spend  many  pleasaiit  and,  I  trust,  not  un¬ 
profitable  hours ;  and  when  the  western  sky  reddens  I  return. 
The  evening  I  sweeten  w  ith  social  converse,  or  the  perusal  of  an 
old  poet.  'An  old  poet  I  say.  A  hale-hearted  man,  and  pious 
^vithal ;  and  our  literature  contains  many  such.  The  young  men, 
so  fiishionable  now^-a-days,  who  are  proud  of  their  sufferings  and 
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tlieir  infidel  doubts,  and  who  thrust  them  on  our  attention,  aro 
no  ftivourites  of  mine.  To  the  mendicant  sitting  by  the  high¬ 
way,  liis  stock  in  trade  a  withered  leg  or  arm,  you  give  in  pity  a 
lialfpenny  as  you  hurry  past.  The  man,  not  a  mendicant,  who 
so  sits,  thrusting  his  sores  upon  you,  loudly  calling  you  to  inspect 
and  admire  the  same — him  I  consider  a  public  nuisance,  and 
commend  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  police. 

All  the  night  through  I  dream,  and  thus  double  mv  existence. 
Not  only  do  the  flowers  come  in  April  for  me,  not  only  do 
the  blackbirds  whistle ;  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night  becomes  to  me  Arcadia.  I  pity  the  unimaginative  spirit 
that  dreams  not.  The  dreamless  man  is  imprisoned  in  stone 
walls,  without  a  key  to  those  Elysian  gardens,  where  enfranchised 
spirits  roam  and  taste  delights.  He  has  but  for  his  demesne  this 
patent  babbling  day,  this  common-place  and  unspiritual  light, 
and  takes  no  part  in  liquid  violet  twiliglits,  in  conscious  medi¬ 
tative  glooms,  in  the  brotherhood  of  shades.  He  knows  no  more 
of  the  silent  and  shadowy  land  than  of  the  side  of  the  moon  that 
never  turns  to  earth ;  than  of  the  heart  of  ocean  strewn  with  ship¬ 
wreck  and  thick-corroded  gold.  Nothing  knows  he  of  the  con¬ 
versations,  nothing  of  the  joys,  that  relax  the  grave  features  of 
the  dead.  What  would  one  not  give  to  play  eavesdropper  on  a 
company  of  shades,  couched  on  flowers  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Styx,  deep  in  discourse  of  death !  In  what  tranquil  tones  they 
would  speak  of  it — familiar  to  them,  without  any  feeling  of 
stmngeness,  even  as  yesterday  is  to  us !  Heath ! — the  terrible, 
the  unknown!  AVhen,  through  some  hole  in  this  breathing 
tent.  Eternity  glares  in  upon  us  for  a  moment,  with  its  cold 
merciless  stare,  and  gulfs  of  silence  where  never  human  voice 
lingere,  how  the  blood  stops,  and  the  arm,  uplifted  to  accomplish 
its  ])iirpose,  falls  paralysed !  Tompkins  of  our  village  died  four 
weeks  ago.  He  possessed  no  superfluity  of  wisdom  when  here, 
poor  man.  He  is  wiser  now  than  all  the  sages  of  the  world.  I 
confess  the  Inevitable  is  to  me  matter  of  daily  meditation.  8o 
many  things  suggest  him,  and,  strangely  enough,  from  the  sad¬ 
ness  which  mysteriously  underlies  and  is  involved  in  beauty, 
joyous  things  most  of  all.  His  sad  wide  eyes  look  out  on  mo 
from  the  universal  sunshine.  Proud  gay  music,  beautiful  dances, 
the  games  of  children  at  sunset  are  potent  to  call  him.  That 
wdiich  chiefly  haunts  me  is  not  so  much  the  cessation  of  breath, 
the  loss  of  tlie  sweetness  of  existence,  as  the  gate  of  agony, 
through  which  I  must  pass  into  the  unknown.  I  have  a  morbid 
dislike  of  giving  or  receiving  pain.  Were  I  assured  that  I 
should  cut  my  finger  to-morrow,  I  should  be  in  a  fever  all  day, 
and  quite  unable  to  sleep  a  wink  to-night.  Should  I  die  on  the 
scaTold  (which  heaven  forfend,  save  in  a  good  cause),  I  believe 
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tliat  bliiicloJ  for  ever  by  the  accursed  nightcap,  the  hang¬ 
man’s  chill  liands  no  longer  puddling  about  my  throat — in  tho 
dead  silence  of  thousands — I  should,  the  villanous  pinions  per¬ 
mitting,  slip  a  finger  on  the  wrist  and  curiously  count  the  pulse- 
boats.  For  I  am  tormented  with  the  wildest  curiosity  as  to  tho 
feelings  with  which  man  meets  his  destroyer.  I  liave  died 
frequently  in  dreams,  and  awaking  have  been  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  whether  my  bed-room  was  tho  next  workL  The  feeling 
is  very  wild  and  strange,  and  ])rovides  food  for  rellection.  I 
suppose  deatlis  in  dreams  are  about  as  painful  as  the  reality. 
And  it  seems  pathetic  to  me  that  in  sleep,  when  the  eye  of  tho 
soul  is  shut,  the  liand  of  the  will  powerless,  tho  faculties  of  their 
own  accord  should  rehearse  that  mysterious  event — the  nature 
and  results  of  which  tho  dead  only  know,  and  they  keep  them 
secret.  Not  for  long,  ye  lip-sealed  ones.  The  time  is  coming 
fast  when  I  too  shall  enter  into  their  dark  wisdom,  and.  become 
as  taciturn  as  they. 

I  have  been  writing,  I  know,  more  like  a  pagan  tlian  a 
Cliristian  ;  but  the  fictions  of  the  ancients,  in  which  they  slia- 
dowed  foi-th  to  themselves  Life  and  1  )eath,  and  the  1  len'after, 
are  so  beautiful  that  I  sometimes  like  so  to  indulge :  without 
harm,  I  hope.  Besides,  did  not  revelation  bestow  on  me  a 
clearer  light  and  a  more  abiding  liope,  I  should  not  have  tho 
heart  to  play  and  dally  with  such  solemn  themes.  They  were 
too  dreadful  else.  Long  ago  1  have  come  to  know  the  value 
of  religion.  One,  whose  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  written  on 
this  rambling  page,  has  gone  before  me  like  a  shining  lamp,  and 
the  path  is  light. 

Thou  Love  who  wrapt 
Thyself  in  flesh,  and  sat  awhile  disguised 
At  the  rude  feet  of  our  humanity, 

And  tasted  every  sweet  and  bitter  there, 

Then  rose,  and  unsuspected  went  away ! 

Who  loved  the  humble  ones  at  Bethany  : 

AVlio  Avept  o’er -Lazarus ;  and' with  thy  tears, 

Comforted  all  the  family  of  grief, 

In  every  time, — in  every  far-off  land. 

Our  life  is  noble.  Thou  hast  breathed  its  air ; 

Death  sweet,  for  Thou  hast  died.  On  thy  way  homo 
One  night  Thou  sleep’st  within  the  dreadful  grave 
And  took  with  Thee  its  fear. 

“  Tliou  hast  made  death,”  sings  our  prevailing  poet,  address¬ 
ing  the  Supreme,  ‘•and  the  poor  human  spirit,  trembling  in 
natural  weakness  before  the  approaching  shadow,  is  filled  with 
courage  and  consolation.”  “  Thou  hast  made  death,”  wherefore 
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then  should  I  fear.  To  him  the  darkness  is  as  the  noonday-sun. 
His  are  the  worlds  of  life  and  death,  and  He  keeps  a  record  of 
the  multitudinous  tenants  of  the  tomb.  His  dead  outnumbers 
his  living  now  by  many  a  thousandfold.  In  all  places  and 
seasons  His  creatures  are  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

But  the  brief  spring  day  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  yellow 
western  sky  has  flakes  of  flame  in  it ;  the  darkness  will  be 
here  anon,  and  the  lighted  village- windows,  and  the  households 
gathered  around  the  cheerful  fire.  I,  too,  must  close.  But 
morning  will  come  brighter  and  warmer,  and  flowers  of  subtler 
fragrance  and  richer  hue  as  the  year  deepens.  Into  that  breadth 
of  summer  light  I  hope  as  of  yore  to  go  forth  and  to  gather  much 
enjoyment  from  the  beautiful  things  of  earth ;  and  to  have 
learned  many  lessons  of  charity  and  love  before  the  last  rose 
is  withering  on  its  stalk,  and  the  forest  walks  are  rustling  with 
the  autumn  leaves. 


HIGHIWATER  MARK-— Part  III. 

“  First  comes  David, 

Then  comes  Chad ; 

Then  comes  the  wind  as  though  ’twere  mad.”  , 

So  says  the  country  proverb  concerning  the  saints  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  of  the  3lareh  calendar.  And  surely  the  present  year  has  not 
belied  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  adage,  for  “  wind,  and 
enough  of  it,”  we  have  had.  How  it  has  raged,  and  raved,  and 
howled !  blow  ing,  to  use  a  seaman’s  phrase,  ‘‘  as  if  ’twould  tear 
the  very  canvas  out  of  the  bol trope !”  No  craft  could  show  a  rair 
to  the  gales;  and,  what  is  strange,  instead  of  the  raw  easterly 
wind  usual  at  this  season,  it  has  been  all  up-channel ;  balmy 
and  humid,  despite  its  violent  fits  of  squalling.  Behold  one 
rt'sult  in  yonder  fleet  of  outward  bound,  lying  under  the  lee  of 
the  blufl*  Berry  Head,  a  goodly  argosy  of  some  two  hundred 
craft  of  all  sizes  from  the  stately  East  Indiaman  to  the  queer 
little  French  lugger.  Well,  there  they  ride,  the  tall  and 
tiiper  top-gallant  mast-heads  marking  incessant  triangles  on 
the  sky,  and  the  small  fry  bobbing  about  like  ducks  upon  the 
surging  swells  that  come  in  from  the  wild  Atlantic.  There 
they  ride ;  or  at  least  they  did  ride,  for  on  looking  seaward 
this  morning,  they  have  almost  all  disappeared,  and  the  shriek 
ing  w  ind  is  moaning  itself  to  sleep,  like  a  wilful  child. 

Now  to  the  shore  again  for  the  opima  spolia,  the  rejectamenta 
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of  tlie  gale.  Down  from  our  height  to  the  sea-beach,  through 
this  wild  and  broken,  but  verdant  combe,  between  tliis  perpendi¬ 
cular  promontory  of  limestone  on  the  one  hand,  and  yon  beet¬ 
ling  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  on  the  other.  How  grand  those 
masses  of  old  conglomerate,  from  whose  lofty  brows  come  the 
hoarse  calls  of  the  choughs,  and  jackdaws,  and  where  now  and 
again  the  blue  rockdove  flits  out  on  swift  pinion  uttering  its 
loud  coo ! 

Tis  a  bright  and  balmy  morning :  and  as  we  descend  the 
steep  and  winding  footpath  down  the  dell,  the  sheltering  hill 
makes  it  perfectly  calm,  and  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sun 
gives  to  the  air  the  warmth  of  summer.  Vegetation  is  rapidly 

I  unfolding  in  so  genial  a  nook  as  this ;  the  thickets  of  furze  are 
covered  with  golden  bloom  ;  the  young  foliage  of  the  brambles 
is  of  the  tenderest  green ;  clumps  of  pale  primroses  are  carpeting 
the  hollows,  and  fragrant  violets  peep  out  beneath  the  bushes : 
H  the  bee-orchis  is  above  ground  by  scores,  and  in  the  oozy  out- 
1 1  breakings  of  the  springs  rise  hosts  of  the  clubbed  columnar  spikes 
||!  of  the  great  water  horse-tail.  The  vivid-coloured  stonechat 
S  and  the  elegant  rock-pipit  are  flitting  from  hummock  to  boulder, 
m  selecting  the  scene  of  their  domestic  economy  ;  and  the  perturbed 
P  haste  with  which  the  blackbird  shoots  out  from  yonder  gorse- 
B  bush,  loudly  cackling  as  he  goes,  indicates  with  tolerable  cer- 
®  tainty  his  whereabouts.  But  here  Ave  are  at  the  beach,  treading 
S  the  leathery  line  that  constitutes  our  hunting-field. 

8  Many  of  these  black  and  leathery  sea-weeds  at  our  feet,  which 
;M  are  shrivelling  up  in  the  sun  and  air,  like  scorched  parchment,  are 
M  perfect  microcosms.  And  exquisite  forms  of  being  people  these 
S  tiny  worlds.  I  pick  out  this  broad  frond  from  the  dark  mass, 
and  lo !  its  expanse  is  studded  over  with  tangled  shrubs,  like  the 
thickets  of  furze  upon  the  downs  yonder.  What  can  these  little 
shrubs  and  bushes  be?  “Sea->veeds,  of  course,’’  you  say; — 
«  “parasitic  sea-weeds.”  ' 

Not  so  fast,  however.  The  difference  between  a  plant  and  an 
animal,  down  in  these  lowTegiohs  of  the  organic  scale,  is  not  a 
'm  course ;  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  decided  by  a  glance  at 

the  general  physiognomy.  These  are  animals,  an’t  please  you  ; 
truly  sentient,  conscious,  wilful  animals ;  as  truly  (1  do  not  say 
g  as  obviously)  as  that  new-born  lamb,  whose  caudal  Avriggle  is 
P  the  outward  expression  of  inward  raptme. 

9  It  is  true  that,  on  looking  carefully  over  the  patches,  you 
9  discern  no  signs  of  animal  life,  nor  of  ordinary  animal  form. 

Take  one  of  the  least  complex  thickets.  We  trace  the  whole 
•  a  matted  mass  to  a  common  origin — the  springing  of  a  slender  stem 
J  from  a  number  of  diverging  roots  firmly  adherent  to  the  black 
[.  surface  of  the  Oaxweed :  this  stem  soon  forks,  and  the  branches 
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BC  formed  fork  a^aiii  and  again,  spreading  themselves  out,  and 
crossing  each  other.  These  ramified  stems  are  of  a  dull-drab  or 
pale-brown  hue,  just  like  withered  plants;  and  their  whole  extent 
is  beset  with  tiny  angular  projections,  like  imperfectly-developed 
sheathing  leaves,  such  as  we  see  on  many  plants, — the  broom- 
rape,  for  example.  The  shrub  has  a  creeping  character,  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  surface,  and  here  and  there  adher  ng,  like  a  bed  of 
verbenas  that  have  been  pegged  down :  and,  as  if  to  add  to  tlio 
resemblance  and  make  tlie  plantrlike  character  perfect,  you  per¬ 
ceive,  on  looking  carefully,  that,  at  these  jx^ints  of  contact,  the 
branches  have  sliot  down  rootlets,  which  have  ramified  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  surrounding  area,  adhering  very 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  frond,  which  constitutes  their  soil. 

With  all  these  vegetative  characters,  it  is  Iiard  to  believe  that 
the  creeping  Canda,  for  so  it  is  designated  by  naturalists,  can  be 
anything  else  than  a  plant.  And  yet  a  brief  examination,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  knowledge,  will  suftice  to  convince  you  of  its 
animal  nature ;  nay,  that  it  is  an  animal  not  at  the  very  extremity 
of  the  scale,  but  with  many  a  grade  interposed  between  it  and 
the  lowest.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  same  group  of  animals  as  the 
Tubulijx)ra,  and  belongs  to  the  same  grand  division  of  animate 
being  Jis  the  Oyster,  the  Cowry,  and  the  Snail. 

I  must  tell  you  the  life-history  of  this  little  shrub.  Some 
time  ago, — how  long  I  do  not  exactly  know,  for  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  any  very  reliable  statistics  on  the  age  and  rate  of  growth 
of  these  creatures — jxrhaps  last  summer, — an  atom  of  living  flesh, 
scarcely  discernible  by  the  unassisted  eye,  even  if  you  had  been 
present  to  watch  it,  might  have  been  detected,  by  means  of  a 
lens,  swimming  in  giddy  circles  and  rotating  on  its  own  axis  in 
the  open  sea.  Under  the  microscope,  you  would  have  found  it 
a  roundish  or  pear-shaped  animalcule,  of  a  soft,  yielding  consis¬ 
tence,  and  therefore  caj)able  of  changing  its  form  at  will  by  irre¬ 
gular  contraction.  The  whole  surface  was  beset  witli  strong 
bristling  cilhi,  or  waving  hairs,  which  acting  as  so  many  oars, 
row^ed  tlio  little  argonaut  along  on  Ins  circumnavigatory  explora¬ 
tions. 

After  having  pursued  this  course  of  w  ild  freedom  for  awhile,  it 
at  length  approached  this  broad  frond  of  Oarw  eed  w  aving  to  and 
fro  in  the  swell  of  the  sea.  The  animalcule  settled  down  upon 
the  smooth  surfiice,  but  did  not  immediately  affix  itself,  for  it 
remained  here  gyrating  on  its  axis,  yet  without  leaving  the  spot 
which  it  had  selected,  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  leaf.  At 
length,  perhaps  after  an  hour’s  play,  its  rotation  became  momen- 
tiiriJy  interrupted,  and  resumed  with  intervals  of  longer  and 
longer  duration,  untU  at  length  it  moved  no  more.  The  little 
geinmule  was  permanently  adherent. 
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linagino  the  tiny,  helpless  atom  of  unresisting  flesh,  now 
become  immoveably  fixed  to  tliis  exposed  surface.  It  luis  relin- 
(piished  the  onl^  defence  it  possessed  against  violence,  that  of 
swiftness.  Its  first  need  is  protection;  and,  Kobinson-Crusoe- 
like,  it  immediately  sets  about  building  a  fortress.  Nor  is  it, 
helpless  as  it  seems,  at  all  destitute  of  resources ;  for  from  the 
whole  surface  of  its  soft  body,  ere  now  bristling  with  cilia,  a  secre¬ 
tion  is  poured  out,  which,  speedily  hardening,  setting  under  water 
like  the  Aberthaw  lime,  acquires  a  iirm  horny  consistence,  of 
considerable  elasticity,  and  perfect  translucency.  The  softer 
parts,  which  have  liitherto  presented  a  homogeneous  substance 
without  distinction  of  organs,  now  separate  themselves  from  the 
inner  walls  of  the  horny  coat,  which  thus  becomes  an  enclosing 
case  or  cell ;  while  the  flesh  develops  distinct  and  well-defined 
organs,  such  as  a  crown  of  ciliated  gill-threads  around  a  mouth, 
a  long  gullet  leading  to  a  stomach,  an  intestinal  canal  opening 
by  a  cloacal  orifice,  and  many  threads  and  bands  of  muscular 
tissue,  by  means  of  which  the  little  creature  can  peep  out  of  its 
fortress,  or  retire  into  its  shelter,  or  execute  various  movements 
within  its  ample  cavity. 

If  you  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Oarweed  at 
that  juncture,  you  would  have  discerned,  at  the  very  spot  where 
now  you  see  the  root  of  this  little  shrub,  the  cell  with  its  active 
inhabitant.  You  would  have  seen  an  oval,  or  rather  pear-sliaped, 
translucent  shell,  appearing  as  if  a  broad  slice  had  been  cut  away 
from  one  side,  leaving  a  great  aperture,  with  a  thickened  edge 
all  round.  But  this  aperture  you  would  have  seen  to  be  closed 
bv  a  delicate  skin  or  membrane  stretched  across  it,  connected 
with  the  rim  on  all  sides.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  this  tense 
membrane,  or  rather  towards  the  upper  extremity,  you  would 
have  noticed  a  kind  of  slit,  forming  two  curved  lips,  which  closed 
of  themselves  when  left  alone,  but  which  constituted  a  door, 
capable  of  being  pushed  open  from  within,  and  allowing  the  in¬ 
habitant  a  pretty  free  egress.  Beneath  this  membranous  cover¬ 
lid,  you  would  have  seen,  tn  the  int^ior  of  the  cell,  which,  from 
the  perfect  transparency  of  all  the  integuments,  would  have  been 
perfectly  patent  to  your  eye,  the  little  animal  inhabitant,  lying 
on  its  side,  and  bent  on  itself  with  a  double  angle.  You  might 
have  seen  a  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  body,  and  tlien 
you  would  have  discerned  the  lips  of  the  crescentic  slit  in  the 
membrane  separating,  as  if  pushed  apart,  and  a  number  of  fila¬ 
ments,  like  a  bundle  of  straight  rods,  or  like  one  of  the  fasces  of 
a  lioman  lictor,  slowly  protruding.  Presently,  these  rods  >vould 
simultaneously  open  out  into  a  bell,  or  funnel-like  form,  and  you 
would  perceive  each  to  be  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  cilia, 
pui’suing  their  ceaseless  chase,  exactly  as  in  the  Tubulipora, 


After  a  time,  this  solitary  animal  began  to  increase ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  as  yet,  by  a  process  of  proper  generation,  viz.,  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  living,  active,  free-swimming  germ,  as  that 
which  originated  its  own  life :  this  w^as  an  after-work,  to  be 
ac*.complished  in  good  time.  The  first  act  was  a  multijilication  of 
its  own  individuality,  not  the  origination  of  a  new  race ;  and  this 
was  effected  in  a  very  plant-like  manner.  The  primary  cell  had 
been  strengthening  its  hold  by  shooting  out,  on  all  sides  of  its 
base,  delicate  tubular  fibres  of  the  common  horny  matter,  which 
had  crept  along  the  surface  of  the  frond  before  the  substance  had 
yet  hardened,  and  had  thus  become  so  firmly  adherent  to  it  that 
no  force  short  of  the  actual  destruction  of  the  thread  could  have 
severed  them.  These  ereejung  and  branching  threads  had  con 
stituted  so  many  holdfasts,  which  so  far  served  the  purpose  of 
roots,  though  no  nutriment  appears  to  have  been  absorbed 
them. 

The  anchorage  being  thus  confirmed,  a  swelling  began  to 
appear  from  one  side  of  the  cell,  which  gradually  developed 
itself  into  a  bud,  and  finally  into  a  second  cell  of  exactly  the 
same  form,  dimensions,  and  general  character  as  the  first.  When 
completely  formed,  the  two  were  soldered,  as  it  w^ere,  togethe 
side  by  side,  yet  not  exactly  on  the  same  level,  the  new  cell 
being  placed  considerably  higher  than  the  first.  It  was  occupied 
by  a  living  tenant,  in  every  respect  the  counterpart  of  the  former, 
with  which  it  w^as  connected  by  a  tliread  of  pulpy  vascular  flesh, 
which  passed  through  a  perforation  in  the  partition-wall  of  the 
tw^o  cells. 

From  the  angle  formed  by  the  second  cell  overtopping  the 
first,  a  third  then  budded  in  like  manner,  and  then  a  fourth,  and 
so  on ;  always  maintaining  the  same  order,  and  thus  growing  in 
a  two-rowed  ribbon  of  cells,  each  of  which  w^as  intermediate  in 
height  between  two  others. 

After  the  rising  structure  had  proceeded  in  this  w^ay  for  the 
length  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  cells,  the  angle  w  as  filled  , 
by  a  knob  of  the  horny  matter,  which  did  not  develop  into  a  l' 
cell,  but  budded  out  a  cell  on  each  side  of  itself,  in  the  same 
plane  as  before,  but  divaricating  at  a  wider  angle.  Each  of  these 
cells  now^  proceeded  to  increase  in  the  regular  way ;  and  the  re 
suit  of  this  w  as  that  two  branches  were  growing  at  once,  the  pri 
mar}"  stem  having  forked.  And  so  the  branches  w"ent  on,  grow 
ing  and  forking  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  until  such  a  complex 
array  of  spreading  branches  was  accomplished  as  this  w  hich  w  e 
have  in  our  hand. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  recumbent  character  of  the 
shrub,  and  the  rooting  of  the  prostrate  branches.  This  is  effected 
by*  the  shooting  down  of  slendertubular  fibres,  which,  on  reach  in" 
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the  frond,  divide  into  a  number  of  creeping  radiating  fibrils,  of 
extreme  tenuity,  wliicb  branch  and  rebranch,  taking  a  firm  hold 
by  adhesion  of  the  surface  into  which  they  have  no  power  of 
actually  penetrating. 

In  order  to  see  this  with  advantage,  however,  w^e  must  take 
home  the  specimen,  and  submit  it  to  a  good  microscope.  Then, 
by  the  aid  of  reflected  light,  the  appearance  of  the  network  of 
ramifying  fibrils  of  white  shelly  matter  on  the  dark  frond  is  very 
regular  and  beautiful,  and  we  perceive  how  effective  a  support  is 
afforded  by  this  contrivance.  These  little  reticulate  areas  are 
thickly  scattered  on  the  leafy  floor,  which  is  overshadowed  by 
the  umbrageous  shrublet. 

To  the  same  wonder-revealing  implement  we  must  resort  for 
the  full  discovery  of  several  interesting  details  in  the  structure 
and  economy  of  this  minute  creature.  The  habitation  itself  is 
far  from  being  a  simple  wall.  Each  pyriform  cell  is  strengthened 
just  above  its  base  by  one  or  two  thickened  rings,  forming  a 
sort  of  joint.  It  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  shoe,  the 
large  oval  aperture  representing  the  “quarter,”  the  edge  of 
>yliich,  being  thickened,  is  like  the  binding  of  the  shoe.  Jt  is  a 
transparent  glass  slipper,  far  more  delicate  than  the  foot  of  the 
fairest  Cinderella  that  ever  lived  could  have  put  on.  From  the 
outer  edge  of  this  “  quarter,”  near  the  heel,  project,  in  a  slanting 
direction  outwards,  three  short  shelly  spines,  the  middle  one 
being  the  largest,  the  use  of  wliich,  in  the  animars  economy,  is 
doubtless  to  ward  off  danger,  whether  arising  from  blmidering 
friends  or  malicious  foes. 

Besides  these  spines  another  organ  of  defence  is  conspicuous, 
in  the  form  of  a  branched  projection  guarding  the  membrane- 
covered  aperture.  From  the  inner  margin  of  this  aperture  (or 
that  which  is  next  to  the  median  line  of  tlie  two-rowed  branch) 
springs  a  shelly  flat  plate,  which  spreads  laterally  and  divides 
mto  two,  these  into  two  more,  and  these  in  most  instances  with  an 
incipient  bifurcation  again.  Hence  results  a  wide  fan-shaped 
organ,  which,  arching  over  the  membrane,  protects  it  from  violence, 
while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  projection  of  the  animal  out 
of  the  valvular  opening,  nor  impede  tlie  ciliary  currents  which 
bring  food  and  oxygen  for  its  requirements. 

Here  and  there,  on  looking  carefully  over  several  branches  of 
the  little  slirub,  we  see  one  and  another  cell  crowned  by  a  glo¬ 
bular  body  resembling  a  little  . pearl.  This  is  an  egg-cell; 
wherein  are  developed  those  gemmules,  which  when  matured 
escape  from  their  prison  and  swim  away  to  form  a  new  genera¬ 
tion.  These  ova  are  not  produced  till  the  composite  structure 
has  attained  considerable  maturity ;  and  tlie  result  of  their  libe¬ 
ration  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  progressive  bud- 
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din^  forth  of  the  componnd  tree.  The  one  i3  analogous  to  the 
multiplication  of  a  plant  by  cuttings,  or  rather  by  the  successive 
growth  of  its  twigs ;  the  other  to  the  formation  of  a  new  race  of 
plants  by  the  agency  of  ripened  seeds. 

Another  interesting  point,  which  would  arrest  your  notice,  is 
the  number  of  long  tubular  filaments,  which  straggle  across  the 
branches  in  various  directions.  They  are  of  great  length,  and 
are  formed  of  the  common  homy  substance  of  the  cells,  from 
which  they  originate.  If  we  trace  them  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  they  always  spring  from  a  sort  of  socket  placed  near  the 
summit  of  the  cell,  near  the  outer  side  of  its  summit.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  be  branched,  but  most  usually  they  are  obviously 
simple  throughout ;  and  as  they  are  connected  by  their  extre¬ 
mities  wuth  other  distant  branches,  their  nature  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  that  of  the  root-threads,  and  their  use  that  of  affording 
mutual  support  to  the  branches,  which  otherwise  might  be  liable 
to  be  broken  off  by  the  w  aves,  or  by  the  trampling  of  crabs,  and 
other  animals. 

By  a  little  careful  searching  we  may  easily  find,  in  exactly 
similar  situations,  another  species  very  closely  like  this,  but  dis- 

i)laying  some  interesting  points  of  divei*sity.  It  is  known  as  the 
lugge(l  Scuparia.  You  would  scarcely  discern  any  difference 
between  this  specimen  and  wdiat  we  have  just  been  examining, 
except  that  this  is  rather  more  erect,  less  creeping  in  its  manner 
of  growlh.  Nor,  even  when  brought  under  the  microscope, 
W’oiild  you  instantly  be  stnick  with  the  distinction.  Yet  distinc* 
tion  there  is. 

Ill  this  Scuparia  the  membranous  aperture  is  not  protected  In 
the  arching  fan-lilve  operculum,  nor  by  any  organ  answering  to 
it.  But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  defect,  there  are  some  special 
organs  of  defence  wdiich  were  w^anting  in  the  Canda.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  vibraeiilian,  or  the  whiplash.  At  the  back  of 
each  cell  there  is  seated,  at  the  point  where  it  springs  from  the 
summit  of  its  predecessor,  a  kinci  of  oval  knob,  which  is  cleft  to 
receive,  as  in  a  socket,  a  more  slender  shelly  knob.  To  this  is 
attached,  by  a  very  free  hinge-joint,  a  long  and  very  slender 
homy  bristle,  tapering  to  a  fine  attenuated  point.  The  course  of 
this  lash  is  so  curved,  that  it  passes  across  the  front  of  its  own 
cell.  Its  movements  are  curious :  ever  and  anon,  fitfully  and 
suddenly,  it  is  swept  forcibly  along  from  one  end  of  its  range  to 
f  the  other.  It  is  believed  that  its  use  is  to  brush  away  any  ex¬ 
traneous  matters  that,  lodging  upon  the  cell,  might  interfere  with 
the  comfort  of  the  inhabitant,  or  minute  intruders  whose  presence 
is  felt  to  be  annoying,  or  to  give  a  hint  to  larger  visitors  that 
their  room  is  better  appreciated  than  their  company.  Tht 
conclusion  is  strengthened  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rang^’ 
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covered  by  tlio  vibraculiim  in  its  sweep,  includes  tho  area  of  tho 
ai)orture,  wJiere  violence  and  annoyance  are  more  liable  to  bo 
felt  than  in  other  parts. 

Jlucli  more  curious,  however,  than  either  operculum  or  vibra- 
culum,  is  the  avicularium,  or  bird’s-hcad.  The  outer  angle  of 
tho  summit  of  each  cell  carries  what  at  first  sight  you  would 
perhaps  take  for  a  stout  triangular  knob ;  but  when  you  look  at 
it  more  carefully,  you  see  that  it  is  a  very  special  and  singular 
organ.  It  is  like  the  stout  arid  strongly-hooked  beak  of  some 
strange  bird  of  prey,  cut  out  of  its  skull,  and  soldered,  upsides 
down,  to  the  angle  of  tho  cell.  The  upper  mandible  (or  what,  in 
the  true  bird’s  beak,  would  bo  the  upper,  though  here  reversed) 
is  truncate,  except  the  sharp-curved  point,  and  encloses  a  capa¬ 
cious  cavity ;  within  this,  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  curved 
and  jx)iiited,  in  like  manner,  is  jointed,  and  working  on  its  hinge, 
witli  an  enormous  range,  shuts  with  a  snap  into  the  upper. 

There  are  species  (such  as  Bicellaria  ciliata,  Acamarchls  fla~ 
hellata,  and  others),  in  wiiich  the  resemblance  to  tho  entire  skull 
of  a  bird  is  most  marked  and  striking.  In  tliese  two,  the  organ  is 
not  sessile  and  fixed,  but  attached  by  a  hinge-joint  which  per¬ 
mits  great  freedom  of  motion.  A  shelly  knob  is  placed  on  tho 
outside  of  the  eell,  and  on  this  is  seated  the  mimic  skull,  at  tliat 
point  where  naturally  it  would  rest  on  the  atlas-joint  of  tho 
V(}rtebrm.  The  union  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  freely-working 
hinge-joint ;  and  thus  the  wdiole  skull  sways  backw^ard  and  forw  ard, 
just  as  a  head  does  upon  the  spine. 

Ihit  besides  this,  tlie  form  of  the  two  mandibles  is  (in  tho 
former  of  the  last-named  two  species  for  instance)  a  far  more 
perfect  copy  of  a  vulture’s  beak.  The  vraiHcmhlaiice  is,  indeed, 
most  wonderful ;  and  the  microscope  can  scarcely  present  a  more 
striking  spectacle  than  one  of  these  shrubby  Polyzoa  in  full 
health  and  vigour  in  a  trough  of  sea- water.  The  eye  is  bewildered 
and  the  mind  amazed  at  the  sight  of  scores  of  naked  skulls, 
swinging  to  and  fro,  not  evenly  and  uniformly,  but  fitfully  ami 
as  it  appears  wilfully ;  wdnlo  the  yaw  ning  gape  of  the  mandibles 
to  an  awful  reach,"  and  ever  and  again  the  spiteful  snapping  of 
the  low  er  into  the  groove  formed  by  the  formidably-toothed  edges 
of  the  upper,  make  us  involuntarily  shrink  and  shudder,  lest  tho 
vicious  bite  should  take  a  piece  out  of  our  flesh. 

It  is  probable  that  this  well-armed  ai)i)aratus  is  auxiliary  to 
the  procuring  of  food  Not,  however,  that  it  directly  subserves 
this  end ;  for  being  placed  outside  the  cell,  no  communication 
exists  between  this  ferocious  mouth  and  the  stomach  of  tho 
animal  within.  But  it  may  act  as  a  trap  to  capture  minuto 
•animals,  which  then,  being  held  tenaciously  until  they  decay,  do 
lu  the  progress  of  decomposition  attract  millions  of  infusoria  to 
prey  upon  them.  These,  then,  stimulated  by  abundant  food, 
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No.  I. 

THE  SPAllROW. 

“  Arc  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far  thin"  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on 
the  "round  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.” — Matt.  vi.  29 — 31. 

When  the  green  leaves  crowd  thickly  on  the  tree, 

And  summer  sun  shines  warm  and  cheerfully ; 

And  nights  are  short,  and  daylight  sweet  and  long ; 

And  wood  and  field  alive  with  flower  and  song : 

With  ceaseless  chirp,  and  saucy,  jaunty  air, 

The  Sparrow  flutters  loosely  everywhere. 

Through  tangled  hedge-rows ;  over  meadows  green ; 

And  in,  and  out,  the  straw-thatched  eaves  between  : 

With  quick,  sharp  eye,  on  rapid,  jerking  wings, 

A  very  vagrant  in  his  wanderings ! 

1 1  is  every  movement  marked  by  careless  ease. 

To  do,  and  go,  as  present  mood  may  please. 

So,  when  the  ruthless,  wintry  weather  comes. 

With  scanty  fare,  and  unprotected  homes ; 

The  perking  look,  and  bright  free  eye  remain, 

Through  cold  discomfort,  and  the  weary  rain ; 

In  frosty  nighte,  and  hard,  inclement  days, 

Still  the  old  habits  and  familiar  ways  ; 

The  strut,  and  hop,  and  self-reliant  air. 

Without  suggestion  or  of  want  or  care  : 

And  every  season,  through  the  rounded  year, 

Th’  entire  betokening  is  of  mirth  and  cheer ; 

The  bustling  outline  of  a  varied  life, 

Its  light  and  shadow,  harmony  and  strife ; 

While  outward  dress,  no  admiration  draws, 

Nor  sweet,  soft  song  to  claim,  and  win  applause : 

A  simple  throb  of  life,  a  passing  thought ; 

No  power  of  impress ;  with  no  beauty  fraught ; 

It  lives  unloved, — poor  SpaiTow !  and  it  dies. 

Nor  claims,  or  gains,  e’en  childhood’s  sympathies. 

Yet,  mark  thee  well !  to  that  unheeded  thing, 

God’s  gentle  care  is  always  minist’ring ; 

Its  chirp  of  thanks  or  want,  of  joy  or  fear, 
lie,  listening  kindly,  never  fails  to  hear  : 
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increase  immensely  in  that  vicinity  by  spontaneous  fission :  mul¬ 
titudes  of  these  swarming  minims  must  every  instant  be  caught 
in  the  ciliary  vortex  of  the  expectant  animal;  and  thus,  the 
action  of  the  bird’s  head  may  be  that  of  a  man,  who  over-night 
scatters  ground-bait  about  the  spot  where  on  the  morrow  he  in¬ 
tends  to  fish. 
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And  all  the  pleasantness  and  charm  He  gives; 
As  by  His  will  the  little  outcast  lives : 

And  He,  the  mighty  God  I  who  governs  all, 
Watches  and  regulates  the  Sparrow’s  fall ! 


FIRST. 


Up  in  the  air,  while  the  bright  sun  is  shining ; 

Whirling,  and  wheeling,  and  floating  away : 
Fluttering,  and  circling,  and  tumbling,  and  twining, 
How  pleasant  to  w’atch,  when  birds  are  at  play ! 


Blows  the  rude  wind,  wdth  its  rushing  and  roaring  ? 

^lark  the  wild  revel  all  joyous  and  free  : 

Hither  and  thither,  all  fearlessly  soaring. 

Weaving  the  air-dance  with  frolicsome  glee. 


SECOND. 


Wisely  and  kindly  God’s  loving  dominion. 

Comforts  his  creatures,  upholds  them,  and  guides : 
He  gives  the  Eagle  the  strength  of  his  pinion  ; 

And  for  each  want  of  the  Sparrow  provides. 


Dost  thou  not  think,  then.  His  wisdom  and  kindness, 
All  the  sweet  patience  and  might  of  Ilis  love, 
Helpful  in  danger,  will  pity  thy  blindness. 

Shelter  thy  weakness,  and  guide  thee  above  ? 


Best  in  His  mercy  !  unceasingly  showing. 

In  small  things  and  great,  how  kind  He  can  be : 
Thankfully  praising  His  mercy,  bestowing 
Blessings,  and  comforts,  on  thine  and  on  thee ! 


THIRD. 


Store  in  thy  heart,  too — 0  best  of  all  blessing ! 

How  willing  His  love,  how  watchful,  to  save ; 

That  surely,.  throiigliX^hrist,-Ili«  solace  possessing, 
Xeedful  support  and  supply  thou  shalt  have. 

That  lie  w  ill  sustain,  with  mercies  unceasing ; 

Help  thee,  contentedly,  sorrows  to  bear : 

Save,  and  from  sin’s  sad  enthralment  releasing. 

Counsel,  and  cherish,  and  comfort,  and  spare ! 

Blessing  of  blessings  !  when  by  His  indwelling. 

The  heart  is  at  ease,  and  life  is  all  pure : 

Joy  and  sweet  peacefulness  ours,  past  the  telling ! 

Christ  Jesus  our  Friend,  and  Heaven  secure ! 

Amen.  H.  B. 

VOL.  I.  ^  2  c 


Home  in  the  greenwood,  all  freedom  and  gladness ; 

Quiet  and  safe  in  the  warm  nest  at  night ; 

Days  without  shading  of  sorrow  or  sadness ; 

Is  not  the  bird-life  a  life  of  delight  ? 
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TO^^^  ^VXD  FOREST. 


CHAPTER  VII, 


GIPSY  TENTS 


Underneath  the  greenwood  tree 
Here  we  dwell  right  merrily. 

You  may  see  where  we  have  been. 

By  the  burnt  spot  on  the  green, 

By  the  oak’s  branch  drooping  low. 
Withered  in  our  faggots’  glow ; 

By  the  grass  and  hedge-row  cropped, 
Where  our  donkies  have  been  grazing, 
By  some  old  torn  rag  we  dropped, 

When  our  crazy  tents  were  raising. 
You  may  see  where  we  have  been. 
Where  we  arc,  that  is  not  seen  ; 

Where  we  are,  it  is  no  place  ^ 

For  a  lazy  foot  to  trace. 


AIr.  Bolter  cast  the  fragment  at  the  root  of  a  tuft  of  violets  beneatli 
a  gnarled  oak,  and  went  forward  more  briskly.  As  he  looked 
about  him,  he  was  reminded  of  some  of  the  landscapes  he  had  seen 
at  the  Dulwich  Gallery :  it  was,  indeed,  a  scene  that  Kuysdael  or 
Hobbima  would  have  loved  to  paint.  The  sky  was  dappled  with 
fleecy  clouds  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand ;  the  bright  sunshine 
brought  out  each  object  into  clear  relief ;  the  ground  was  undulating 
and  broken :  a  heavily-laden  waggon,  with  a  dog  tied  underneath, 
was  just  wending  out  of  sight ;  a  windmill  was  briskly  revolving 
its  sails  in  the  distance;  nearer  at  hand  a  couple  of  men  were 
loading  a  cart  in  a  gravel-pit ;  while  a  little  apart  from  them,  and 
out  of  sight,  a  Dutch  girl  was  washing  her  feet  in  a  pool.  Terliaps 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Bolter  when  she  arose,  for  he  heard 
her  clear  voiee  borne  on  the  air,  erying  “  Buy  a  broom?  buy  a 
broom  ?”  and  then  she  gaily  struck  up — 

“  From  Deutschland  I  come,  with  my  tempting  wares  laden,” 

till  the  distance  between  them  rendered  the  far-oft’  notes  in¬ 
audible. 

Aleaiiwhile  he  was  direeting  his  course  along  a  narrow  track, 
tow-ards  a  wreath  of  thin  blue  smoke  that  rose  from  an  umbrageous 
thicket.  A  pony  and  couple  of  donkeys  were  cropping  the  herbage, 
w'atched  by  a  lazy-looking  boy  stretched  on  the  grass,  who  followed 
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3Ir.  Bolter  with  his  eye  (as  did  the  pony)  without  moving  his 
head.  Just  within  the  wood  Mr.  Bolter  came  on  the  first  tent  in 
the  encampment.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  beneath  a  black 
cauldron,  which  a  woman  of  about  fifty  was  watching,  while  a 
much  older  woman,  of  true  gipsy  countenance,  and  bent  nearly 
double  with  age,  crouched  close  to  the  fiames,  now  and  then  croak¬ 
ing  rather  than  speaking  articulately.  A  middle-aged  man  was 
cutting  skewers,  attentively  watched  by  a  little  boy.  A  very 
beautiful  gipsy-woman,  of  about  five-and-twenty,  with  a  yellow 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  glossy  raven  hair,  and  a  faded  red  cloak 
carelessly  drawn  about  her,  was  nursing  an  infant.  These  two 
were  what  an  artist  would  have  called  “the  light  of  the 
picture.” 

Every  one  of  the  party  saw  the  intruder  as  soon  as  he  saw  them, 
and  immediately  jabbered  something  among  themselves.  (I  believe 
that  is  the  word  we  polite  English  apply  to  a  language  we  don’t 
understand,  though  it  may  have  been  spoken  by  an  intellectual 
people  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron.)  The  youngest  woman 
drew  her  cloak  round  her,  and  approaching  Mr.  Bolter,  asked  him 
in  a  fiwning  way,  if  ho  would  have  his  fortune  told  ? 

“Oh  dear,  no,”  said  he,  very  composedly,  “my  business  is  of 

quite  another  kind . Is  there  any  one  here  of  the  name  of 

Lovell?” 

“  She  don’t  live  here,”  said  the  woman ;  “  she  lives  in  another 
tent — d,  great  way  off!” 

“  Ciin  you  direct  me  the  way  ?” 

“  1  don’t  know  it,”  replied  she,  doggedly,  and  reseating  herself 
on  the  ground. 

“Bou’t  go  near  her,  she’s  an  old  witch,”  cried  the  decrepit  old 
woman.  “  She’s  ever  so  wicked !  And  she’s  dying  of  a  fever,  and 
you’ll  catch  it  and  die !” 

“  Perhaps  I  shall  cure  her  instead.” 

“What!  are  you  a  doctor?”  said  they  all,  regai’diiig  him  with 
manifest  respect. 

“  Something  like  it — at  any  rate  a  doctor  of  souls,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  might  do  her  some  good.” 

“  What’s  that?”  said  the  middle-aged  woman  distrustfully' ;  while 
the  man  left  off  working,  andLlooked  at-him  fixedly. 

“Do  y'ou  know,  my  friend,  that  you  have  a  soul  ?” 

“  Xo.” 

“  IVell,  then,  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin.  That  tree  grows, 
and  lives,  but  cannot  move.  Your  pony^  and  donkey  can  move,  but 
cannot  think.  You  can  think — you  can  think  what  you  shall  have  for 
tlinnor,  and  how  soon.  You  can  be  happy  and  sony,  y'oii  can  be 
angry  and  make  it  up  again.  And  why  ?  Because  you  have  a  soul.” 

“  1  see,”  said  the  middle-aged  woman. 

Oh,  all  that’s  as  plain  as  this  stick,”  said  the  man  contemptuously, 
and  resuming  his  w'ork. 

“If  you’ve  come  to  talk  about  such  moonshine  as  that,”  said  the 
woman  who  was  cooking,  “  you’d  better  be  oft',  for  we  want  none 
of  it.”  2  c  2 
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“  Did  not  I  tell  you,  I  came  hero  not  in  search  of  you,  hut  of 
Lovell 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  cried  the  old  beldame,  almost  inarticulate 
with  vehemence,  “  if  you’ve  anything  good  for  her — ^wine,  or  money, 
or  such-like,  you’d  better  give  it  to  us  and  not  to  her,  for  we’re  a 
deal  more  in  want  of  it,  and  a  pretty  deal  better  people  too !” 

“  Oh  no,  my  friend,  I  have  nothing  for  her  but  what  is  spoken 
by  the  tongue.’* 

“  Keep  it  for  her,  and  welcome,  then,”  said  the  old  woman,  with 
a  ghastly  smile ;  “  and  be  off.” 

“  Keep  a  civiller  tongue,  mother,”  muttered  the  man.  “  It 
no  good.” 

“  It  does  good ;  for  it  sends  fools  packing.” 

Mr.  Bolter  was  going  to  pass  onward,  when,  changing  his  mind 
he  said,  “  Do  you  know  any  one  named  Pharaoh?” 

“  AVhy,  I’m  Pharaoh’s  daughter,”  cried  the  old  w’oman. 

!Mr.  Bolter  thought  her  a  very  miserable  representative  of  that 
excellent  princess ;  and  concluded  it  must  either  be  a  falsehood  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  that  the  tribe  must  be  a  muck  larger 
one  than  he  had  supposed.  At  any  rate,  this  old  woman’s  advanced 
age  made  it  impossible  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  his  Phaiuoh. 

“  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  Pharaoh’s  grandmother,”  persisted  the 
old  woman.  “  ^^’hat  do  you  know  of  the  Pharaohs?” 

“  M’ell,  I  think  mine  cannot  anyhow  belong  to  your  branch 
said  Mr.  Bolter,  “for  I  don’t  see  the  least  resemblance  between  yon. 
The  one  I  mean  is  a  w’ell-grown,  handsome  young  man,  extreme]} 
civil  and  obliging.” 

“  Ah,  that  must  be  my  grandson,  sure  enough,”  cried  the  old 
woman,  quite  changing  her  tone.  “  He’s  the  very  cream  of  mr 
heart — 0  the  precious,  precious  jewel!”  And  she  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro,  muttering  to  herself  in  a  kind  of  extasy. 

“  Sit  down,  sir,  sit  dowm,”  said  the  youngest  woman,  civilly 
offering  him  a  block  of  hewn  wood  which  did  very  well  for  a  seat. 
“  AVe  are  all  very’  good  friends  with  the  friends  of  my  brother.'* 
Mr.  Bolter  having  accepted  her  kindness,  “  Now  then,”  said  she, 
with  evident  interest,  “tell  us  what  you  know  of  him.” 

At  tlii.s  moment  Pharaoh  himself  appeared,  carrying  a  bundle  of 
rushes.  His  appearance  was  singular ;  he  wore  a  dirty  yello^^ 
browTi  carter’s  frock,  with  great  pockets  at  the  sides,  and  his  long 
jet-black  hair  hung  in  heavy  waves  from  tinder  a  conical  felt  hat. 
such  as  is  worn  by*  Italian  brigands.  His  feet  were  bare  fiTid 
muddy;  one  hand  and  ann  held  the  rushes;  with  the  other  hand 
he  grasped  a  live  snake  that  writhed  and  twisted  in  every  direction. 

“  Ah !  my  teacher !”  exclaimed  he,  radiant  with  gladness ;  and, 
unceremoniously  disengaging  himself  of  the  snake  by  hitting  its 
head  against  a  stone,  he  dropped  the  rushes  and  hastily  advanced 
with  outstretched  hand  to  Mr.  Bolter.  It  was  evident  to  the 
attentive  lookers-on  that  their  good  understanding  was  no  fable 
and  3Ir.  Bolter  rose  proportionably  in  their  opinion. 

“So  vou’ve  found  me  out,”  cried  Pharaoh.  “  How  strange,  and 
how  good !  I  thought,  when  I  did  not  find  you  beneath  the  oofc 
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that  I’d  seen  the  last  of  you.  Had  I  known,  this  morning,  that 
yon  were  here,  I  wouldn’t  have  wasted  my  time  in  catching  that 
nasty  snake,  that’s  worth  nothing  but  its  fat,  nor  wading  after 
tho.se  rushes,  for  which  I  shall  only  get  a  peimy  a  dozen  from  the 
bird-stuffers.  Now,  let’s  go  to  it  at  once — will  you,  sir?” 

“  ^Vitll  all  my  heart,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  wuth  alacrity^  and  pulling 
a  spelling-book  from  his  pocket  as  ho  spoke,  they  withdrew  a  little 
from  the  rest,  and  sat  do^vn  on  a  felled  tree,  and  the  lesson  began, 
Mr.  Bolter  found  that  his  pupil  had  already  mastered  so  many 
letters  by  sight,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  connect  them 
by  name  with  the  alphabet  he  had  learnt  the  previous  day ;  and 
when  tliis  was  done,  he  gave  him  a  short  spelling  lesson  on  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis.  He  told  him  he  thought  ho  would  soon 
make  a  good  scholar. 

“  All,”  said  Pharaoh,  mournfully,  “  not  unless  you  continue  to 
teach  me.  I  shall  only  lose  what  1  already  know.” 

‘‘  Well,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come  to  you,  but  could 
not  you  come  to  mo  ?” 

“  0  yes,  sir !  AVhore  ?” 

“  A\'liy,  I  am  going  to  have  a  room  lent  mo  in  Hopkinsville  for 
an  evening  school  and  other  purposes ;  and  if  you  would  come  to 
mo  there,  you  might  learn  along  with  the  rest.” 

“  Certainly  I  would,  if  they  would  not  be  ashamed  of  me  ?” 

“0  no,  my  poor  fellow,  they  will  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
asliamed  of  3"Ou  than  you  of  them.  I  do  not  yet  know  where  the 
room  is  to  be,  nor  bow  soon  it  will  open ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  do, 
1  will  let  you  know — that  is,  if  I  know  where  to  find  you.” 

You  may  easily  do  that  of  the  turnpike-man,”  said  Pharaoh ;  “  I 
will  ask  him  every  day  whether  any  one  has  inquired  for  me ;  and 
if  you  will  leave  the  name  of  the  place,  and  name  your  hour,  I  will 
come.  Hark,  they  are  calling  us  to  dinner.  Como  and  have  some 
with  us.” 

“With  all  my  heart;  and  afterwards  we  will  walk  a  little  way 
together.” 

The  gipsies  welcomed  him  with  cordiality.  The  stew  smelt  un- 
comnioiily  like  rich  hare  soup,  and  was  very  savoury,  thoughflavoured 
with  herbs  that  Mr.  Bolter  thought  did  not  improve  it.  The  woman 
who  cooked  it,  whom  her  husband  called  Zohel,  which  'was  probably 
a  corruption  .of  Isohel,  ladled  a  sufficient  quantity  into  an  earthen 
j  basin  for  her  guest';'  and  then  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  a  table- 
i  spoon  of  undoubted  silver,  though,  from  neglect  and  ill-usage,  it 
I  looked  no  better  than  lead.  It  had  a  very  suspicious-looking 
ci'est,  a  good  deal  more  modern  than  that  of  the  race  of  Pharaoh  was 
likely  to  be,  if  it  had  one ;  hut  Mr.  Bolter  remembered  the  direction 
to  eat  such  things  as  were  set  before  him,  asking  no  questions,  and 
scmpled  not  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  without  troubling  him¬ 
self  with  the  history  either  of  the  spoon  or  the  hare. 

“AN hat  l^ve  you  been  about?”  said  Zobel,  curiously,  to  her  son. 

“  Learning  to  read  a  printed  book.  See  what  the  gentleman  has 
given  me !”  said  he,  exhibiting  it. 
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“That’s  a  beautiful  book!”  said  his  mother,  admiringly;  “you 
had  better  let  me  keep  it  for  you.” 

“  Oh,  no !  I  shall  keep  it  here,”  putting  it  into  his  bosom. 

“  Can  you  read  any  of  it  yet  ?”  says  the  father,  with  some  in. 
terest. 

“  Yes — ^listen.”  And,  tracing  each  word  earnestly  with  his 
finger,  he  slowly  and  distinctly  read,  “In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 

“ That’s  wonderful!  Will  you  teach  .?”  said  Pliaraoh’s  sister, 

V  I 

fixing  her  large  black  eyes  on  Mr.  Bolter. 

“If  I  teach  Pharaoh,  ho  will  be  able  to  teach  you  all,”  said  lie. 

“  Y"es,  Mariam,  that  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,”  interrupted  Pharaoh  ;  “  he  has  a  great  many  people  to  attend 
to  besides  us,  1  can  tell  you.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?” 

“  Because  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  shall  care  to  learn,”  said  Mariam. 

“  0  yes,  you  will,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  “  when  you  find  how  much 
there  is  you  would  like  to  know  in  this  book.” 

“  What  is  there?”  said  she. 

“  Look  up !”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  sky.  “  Look  at  that  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  sky  overhead,  which  at  night  is  sometimes  brilliant  witt 
stars,  sometimes  lit  up  by-  pale  moon-light,  and  sometimes  black 
with  clouds.  Then  look  round  on  these  green  trees  and  that  cheer¬ 


ful  common.  Who  made  these  things  ?  This  little  book  tells  you. 

O  V 


‘  In  the  beginning,  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.’  And  it  goes 
on  to  tell  you  hmo  He  made  them  .  .  .  things  that  we  could  lean 
nowhere  else,  for  no  men  or  women  were  then  created  to  look  on 
and  see.  It  goes  on  to  tell  how  men  and  women  were  created ;  and 
how  the  woman  committed  a  great  sin,  and  led  her  husband  to  sin 
also,  and  how,  in  consequence,  people  have  gone  on  sinning  erer 
since.  It  tells  you  how  angry  God  justly  was  at  their  sin ;  but 
how,  in  His  mercy,  He  promised  to  show  them  a  way  by  which  to 
escape  from  its  consequences.  He  said  He  would  send  His  onlj 
Son  down  from  heaven  to  teach  them  to  be  good,  and  to  make  peace 
with  Him,  and  that  then  He  would  forgive  them,  and  after  they 
died,  receive  them  up  into  heaven.” 

“  That  was  very  strange !”  ejaculated  the  elder  gipsy. 

“  Very  strange,  but  very^  good,”  said  Pharaoh.  “  Is  it  all  truer’ 

“  Every  word  of  it.” 

“  When  will  his  Son  come  ?” 

“  He  dul  come ;  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago :  but  people 
would  no  more  believe  Him  than  some  people  will  now  believe 
— (not  you  :  I  hope),  they"  felt  something  in  their  hearts  resisting 
all  the  while  He  spoke,  that  made  them  say"  within  themselves  ‘  ^Vba: 
ever  you  may  do,  I  won’t  believe  you.’  And  at  last  they  became  ^ 
weary"  of  Him,  so  angry"  at  Him  for  his  very  goodness,  that  they  beg; 
to  take  counsel  among  themselves  how  they  might  put  Him 
death.” 

“  Did  they,  though  ?”  said  Pharaoh  quickly.  ^ 
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Indeed,  my  friend,  they  did.  They  nailed  Him  to  a  wooden 
cross,  and  let  him  hang  there  for  hours,  dying  by  inches.  His 
beavenly  Father,  to  mark  His  indignation  at  their  wickedness, 
darkened  the  sun,  made  the  earth  shake,  and  raised  many  dead 
persons  from  their  graves.  Afterwards  Ho  raised  His  dear  Son  from 
the  dead,  and  took  Him  up  in  broad  daylight  into  heaven,  in  the 
sight  of  many  people  who  watched  Him  out  of  sight.  And  there  has 
been  Ilis  home  ever  since ;  yet  Ho  is  continually  among  us,  watching 
all  we  do  and  say,  helping  those  who  are  in  distress,  and  providing 
for  all  who  believe  in  Him,  one  way  or  other :  and  all  who  believe 
in  Him  he  will  save.” 

Ah,  lie  will  never  save  me burst  from  the  lips  of  the  father. 
“  My  sins  are  so  many.” 

“  My  friend,  He  I  You  have  only  to  ask  Him.” 

A  tear  rolled  from  the  man’s  eye,  as  he  said,  “  Teach  me  how.” 

;Mr.  Bolter  immediately  offered  a  short,  heartfelt  prayer.  Just  as 
he  had  concluded  it,  the  old  woman,  who  had  dragged  herself  along 
the  ground  to  his  feet,  suddenly  dropped  on  her  knees  before  him, 
holding  up  her  shrivelled  hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing  in  a  cracked,  canting  voice  “  O  you  blessed  son  of  God  I  you’re 
the  resurrection !  you’re  the — 

“  0  hush,  hush !”  cried  Mr.  Bolter,  greatly  shocked.  “  You  must 
not  use  such  language  to  me,  you  altogether  mistake  its  meaning.” 

She  would  have  persisted,  however,  had  not  her  son  roughly  cried, 
“  Give  over,  mother,  you  see  the  gentleman  does  not  like  it while 
her  grandson,  going  behind  her,  quietly  picked  her  up  and  carried 
her  off  into  the  tent,  where  she  lay  upon  the  ground  making  an  un¬ 
earthly  sort  of  noise,  and  uttering  fearful  curses. 

Mr.  Bolter  now  felt  that  he  must  bring  the  interview  to  a  close. 
After  a  few  more  words  of  exhortation,  therefore,  which  were 
cordially  received  by  all,  the  father  voluntarily  promising  to  learn 
whatever  his  son  should  teach  him,  Mr.  Bolter  departed,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Pharaoh,  who  undertook  to  guide  him  to  the  other  gipsies 
in  various  parts  of  the  Tvood. 

There  were  twelve  tents  in  all.  To^tho  family  in  each  tent,  Mr. 
Bolter  addressed  some  word  in  season,  which,  in  a  few  cases,  was 
encouragingly  received ;  so  that  the  whole  afternoon  was  consumed 
in  his  labours  among  them.  He  made  inquiry  for  the  sick  woman 
who  had  sent  to  Mrs.  Tniebuiy,  and  found  her  so  grateful  for  the 
kind  assistance  supplied,  as  to  be  ready  to  hear  a  word  of  exhoiia- 
tion :  and  as  he  found  shej^uld  read„  a  little,  he  gave  her  a  smaU 
book  of  scriptiire  lessons. 

Pharaoh  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  and  really  seemed 
to  drink  in  every  word  that  fell  from  Mr.  Bolter’s  lips.  As  they 
walked  from  one  spot  to  another,  lie  readily  answered  any  questions 
that  were  asked  him  about  his  mode  of  life,  which  seemed,  for  one 
of  liis  race,  tolerably  harmless,  though  poor  and  desultory.  In  the 
spring,  he  seemed  chiefly  to  live  by  climbing  tall  trees  for  birds’- 
liests  w  hidh  he  sold  in  the  streets,  according  to  the  number  of  eggs 

♦  Fact. 
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they  contained,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  an  egg.  Sometimes  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  long  narrow  nest  of  a  bottle-tit, 
containing  as  many  as  eighteen  eggs.  He  went  out  bird-nesting 
three  times  a  week,  from  May  to  August :  then,  from  August  to 
Christmas  ho  pulled  rushes  for  stuffing — a  poor  and  uncertain  trade. 
Then,  at  Christmas,  he  got  ‘  backing  ’  for  winter  nosegays,  the  green 
yew,  feiTi,  and  holly  for  windows  and  plum-puddings ;  and  wild- 
flow’^er  roots  to  hawk  in  the  streets. 

Pharaoh  had  so  much  to  say  on  all  this,  that  ho  kept  on  walking 
witli  Mr.  Bolter  along  the  London  road,  till  they  got  quite  into  the 
suburbs.  Then  they  took  leave,  with  mutually  expressed  hopes  of 
soon  meeting  again. 

What  pursuit  is  equal,  in  dignity,  importance,  and  interest,  to 
that  of  oven  one  perishing  soul  ? 


CHAPTEK  YIIT. 


About  a  fortnight  after  this,  Mr.  Bolter  might  have  been  seen, 
looking  veiy  tired  and  fagged,  walking  at  dusk  along  a  row  of  tole¬ 
rably  respectable  suburban  houses,  not  built  with  much  regard  to 
uniformity,  some  of  them  being  semi-detached,  with  strips  of  garden 
before  them,  others  being  flush  with  the  pavement. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  former,  which  had  a  paved  court  before 
it,  and,  seemingly,  a  small .  burial  gr  ound  behind,  Mr.  Bolter 
knocked,  just  as  the  lamplighter  was  lighting  the  street  lamps ;  and 
on  the  door  being  opened,  he  inquired  if  he  could  see  Dr.  Grace. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  some  one  within  a  sitting-room  on  the  left, 
when  the  maid  delivered  the  message ;  and  Mr.  Bolter  was  ushered 
into  the  doctor’s  study.  It  was  a  pleasant  transition,  on  a  cold,  wet 
night,  to  be  admitted  from  the  miry  streets  with  the  gas  reflected  in 
the  puddles,  into  a  warm,  w^ell-carpeted  room,  with  walls  covered 
with  books,  red  curtains  drawn  across  the  windows,-  and  a  bright 
fire  in  the  grate. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Bolter,”  said  Dr.  Grace,  who  was  writing 
veiy  fast — “  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  good  sir.”  Then,  laying 
aside  his  pen  for  a  moment,  he  shook  him  ^cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  said — “  Will  you  excuse  me?  I  want  to  send  this  note  by  tho 
next  post ;  and  when  it  is  off  my  mind,  I  shall  enter  all  the  more 
completely  into  what  you  have  to  say.” 

“  Pray  do  so,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  sitting  down ;  and  Dr.  Grace 
immediately  resumed  his  pen.  The  lamp-light  fell  full  on  his  head. 


A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  jn  a  face. 

The  lineaments  of  gospel  books. 

I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  visible  to  the  eye. 
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which  was  finely  formed,  though  rather  scant  of  hair.  He  had  a 
pleasant  grey  eye,  frank  though  somewhat  careworn  countenance, 
and  was  well  and  compactly  formed,  apparently  "working  too  hard, 
thinking  too  much,  and  living  too  plainly,  ever  to  grow  fat. 

Having  quickly  concluded  his  note  and  thrown  it  on  a  heap  of 
others,  he  biiskly  seated  himself  by  the  fire  and  rang  the  bell,  saying. 

That  afi’air  is  over.  And,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Bolter,  I  think 
nothing  muddles  a  man’s  head  more  than  having  to  write  twenty 
letters  on  twenty  diflerent  subjects,  within  considerably  less  than  a 
reasonable  time.” 

Mr.  Bolter  smiled  and  said  ho  could  readily  suppose  it,  but  that 
he  contributed  very  little  himself  towards  swelling  the  ]K)st- office 
revenues.  “  Your  wwk  is  of  a  different  kind,”  said  Dr.  Grace ;  “you 
look  tired  enough,  too.  Hannah,”  (to  the  servant,)  “  request  Miss 
Lucy  to  send  in  tea  and  toast  for  two.  You  may  take  out  all  those 
letters.  Lucy,”  pursued  he,  as  the  maid  left  the  room,  “  has  some  of 
the  Sunday-school  teachers  to  drink  tea  with  her  this  evening ;  and, 
knowing  mo  to  be  busy,  promised  to  send  my  tea  in  to  me,  so  you 
and  I  will  take  tea  together.” 

“lam  quite  sorry  1  should  have  called  at  so  inconvenient  a  time,” 
said  Mr.  Bolter. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  doctor;  “if  you  had  not  come,  somebody 
else  would.  We  shall  be  sure  to  hear  the  knocker  presently ;  and 
then  Hannah  will  say  ‘  the  doctor  is  engaged.’  ” 

This  was  spoken  so  cheerfully,  that  Mr.  Bolter  instantly  felt  at 
ease :  and  Hannah  at  the  same  time  entered  with  two  large  break¬ 
fast-cups  of  hot  and  strong  tea,  and  a  bountiful  allowance  of  buttered 
toast  and  plum-cake :  none  of  which  restoratives  were  thrown  away 
on  these  tired  men. 

“  Well !”  said  Dr.  Grace,  “  and  how  have  you  been  getting  on?” 

“  Like  some  one  not  quite  so  strong  as  Hercules,  setting  to  work 
in  the  Augean  stable,”  said  Mr.  Bolter.  “  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done,  that  I  feel  discouraged.  However,  I  have  made  a  beginning.’* 

“  AVhat  did  you  do  at  Barking  fair  ?” 

“  Sir,  you  kindly  gave  me  two  thousand  tracts  to  distribute.  I 
took  a  friend  with  me ;  and  had  you  given  me  double  the  number 
wo  could  have  distributed  them  all.” 

“  Come,  that  is  famous !  May  the  great  Husbandman  bless  some, 
at  least,  of  the  good  seed  his  servants  thus  have  scattered !” 

“  He  has  blessed  some  of  it  already.” 

“Nay  !  So  soon?”  —  -  —  “ 

“  I  will  enter  into  it  a  little.  Wo  began  by  visiting  the  courts 
and  by-streets  immediately  about  the  fair-gi’ound,  leaving  a  tract  at 
each  house,  and  endeavouring  to  get  a  few  words  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  hoping  by  this  means  to  prevent  some,  at  least,  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  fair.  Several  interesting  incidents  occurred.  At  one 
house,  a  sailor  came  to  the  door.  He  told  me  he  had  been  kept  to 
the  house  by  a  paralytic  affection  for  some  years,  but  now  earned  a 
poor  living  by  making  fishing-nets.  Though  nominally  a  Komaix 
Catholic,  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  knowledge  he  showed  of  his 
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“  At  night,  sir,  my  friend  John  and  ’I  found  we  had  distributed 
half  your  tracts.  On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  John  could  not  be 
sj)arod  by  his  employer ;  but  I  returned  to  the  charge.  I  began 
with  a  few  houses  we  had  overlooked.  At  the  first  of  these,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  neat-looking  poor  woman,  who,  on  my  saying 
‘  Will  you  accept  this  tract  ?’  immediately  replied,  ‘  O  yes,  with 
gladness !  Yesterday  afternoon,  my  husband  came  in,  and  asked  me 
for  two-pence,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  take  just  a  walk  round 
the  fair.  3Iy  heart  misgave  me  that  lie  would  not  come  back  so 
soon  as  he  wished  mo  to  think.  However,  I  did  him  wrong,  for  he 
soon  returned,  sat  do^vn,  and  asked  me  for  his  pipe.  lie  then  took 
a  tract  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read  it,  sajung  a  person  had 
given  it  him  in  the  fair.  Presently  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  said, 
‘  Sally,  this  is  too  good  to  keep  to  one’s  self.  It  is  called  “  The  Fools’ 
Pence  ” — do  listen  to  it !’  So  I  sat  down  by  him,  only  too  thankful 
that  anything  should  keep  him  from  the  public-house :  and  he  read 


own  heart,  and  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
only  way  of  acceptance.” 

“  Excellent.” 

“  After  going  the  round  of  these  courts  and  alleys,  we  proceeded 
into  the  fair,  which  was  held  in  the  public  street.  The  shows  were 
of  a  very  low  description,  wuth  the  usual  accompaniments  of  swings, 
toy  and  cake  shills,  gambling  and  drinking  booths.  Immediately  on 
entering  the  fair,  I  saw  two  men  fighting.  One  of  them  espied  me, 
and  immediately  desisted,  and  came  up  to  me  for  a  tract.  I  said, 
‘  Pcmember,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  eveiy  place,  beholding  the 
evil  and  the  good.’  He  burst  into  tears,  and  replied,  ‘  I  know  it ;  my 
father  was  a  good  man,  and  taught  me  better.  I  know  I  was  doing 
wrong.’  This  man  stuck  to  me  all  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  we 
had  much  interesting  conversation  together.” 

“  Dear  me  !”  cried  Dr.  Grace,  hastily  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  “  Why,  that  one  case  would  have  been  sufficient  reward  for 
your  day’s  work  I” 

“  Over  and  over  again.  A  great  many  other  incidents,  sir,  you 
will  find  in  my  report,  which  I  wish  was  more  spiritedly  written. ' 

“  You  talk  with  sufficient  spirit,  at  any  rate.  Do  go  on :  I  delight 


it  aloud,  quite  with  glee,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  there  was  in  it, 
and  yet  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it  too.  We  laughed,  and  then  had  a 
long  talk  over  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea ;  but  before  we  had  that,  ho 
said,  ‘  They  shan’t  have  the  fool’s  twopence  at  the  beer-house  to-night, 
so  there  it  is  back  for  you.’  ‘  O,  very  well,’  said.I,  and  slipping  out 
to  the  baker’s,  I  laid  it  out  in  a  sally  lunn,  and  toasted  it  for  our 
tea.’ — ‘  Ah,’  said  I,  ‘  /  gave  him  The  Fools’  Pence.’  ” 

“  Capital !”  cried  Dr.  Grace.  “  Come,  Mr.  Bolter,  let  you  and  me 
have  another  cup  of  tea.  7  will,  if  you  will,  and,  glad  of  the  ex¬ 
cuse,  for  I  was  called  away  from  my  dinner.” 

“  And  I  had  no  dinner  at  all,”  said  Mr  Bolter,  laughing. 

“ Do  have  a  slice  of  cold  beef  now!  You  won’t?  Hannah,  beg 
Miss  Lucy  to  let  us  have  some  more  tea  and  toast.” 
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“  3Iiss  Lucy  will  think  I  am  a  very  voracious  guest,  sir !” 

“  Oh,  no,  she’ll  only  think  I’m  making  you  a  blind.  She  pretends, 
sometimes,  that  so  much  tea  is  bad  for  my  ners’es ;  but  I  know  the 
difference !  It  cheers  but  not  inebriates  us  busy  men,  who  seldom 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  Well;  but  now  about  my  poor,  miserable 
Hopkinsville  ?” 

iv“Oue  word  more  first.  I  told  you  of  Pharaoh  the" gipsy.  On 
going  round  the  fair,  there  was  he,  with  a  lot  of  sticks  and  cocoa- 
nuts  for  people  to  throw  at.  I  knew  very  well  the  people  who  got 
the  cocoa-nuts  often  went  oft*  with  the  o^\^ler  to  the  drinking 
booths.  I  just  went  up  to  him  from  behind,  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  ‘  Hallo  !*  Looking  round  in  surprise,  he  no 
sooner  saw  who  I  was  than  he  turned  as  red  as  scarlet ;  sir,  that  man 
literally,  ‘  arose^  left  all  and followed  me  /’  He  kept  with  me  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  I”  ^ 

“  Beautiful !  beautiful !”  ejaculated  Dr.  Grace. 

Mr.  Bolter’s  features  worked ;  and  suddenly  ho  burst  into  tears. 

“  1  feel  these  things  too  much,”  said  he. 

“  ]\Iy  dear  friend,”  said  his  kind  superintendent,  rising  and  grasp¬ 
ing  his  hand  warmly  in  both  his  own,  and  pressing  it  for  several 
seconds,  “  it  is  precisely  because  you  do  feel  them  so  keenly,  that  you 
are  the  very  man  for  the  work.  In  a  highly-rarefied  atmosphere^  thefahitest 
vihratioii  is  Iheard  !*  It  is  because  you  are  of  so  impulsive  and  sensi¬ 
tive  a  nature,  that  every  word  you  speak  thrills  the  heart !  Was  it 
not  so  with  David?  with  Jeremiah?  with  St.  Paul?  Nay  with  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself?  When  did  Solomon  ever  draw  a  tear  from 
human  eye  ?  His  profound  wisdom  enabled  him,  as  with  a  micro¬ 
scope,  to  detect  the  tendency  of  the  minutest  word,  look,  or  temper, 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  showing  that  in  the  most  inconsiderable 
thing,  we  either  adorn  or  deface  our  Lord’s  image ;  but  it  is  David, 
by  whom  God’s  own  spirit  spake,  who  touches  and  melts  our  hearts ; 
it  is  Jeremiah  who  says,  ‘  Oh,  that  mine  eyes  were  rivers  of  water!* 
It  is  God  himself  speaking  through  Isaiah,  who  says,  ‘  In  a  little 
wath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment,  but  with  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee !’ — It  is  God’s  own  Son  who  says 
{impulsively,  as  it  were,)  ‘  I  tell  you,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  very  stones  should  cry  outV 

J  Or,  take  that  the  other  way,  Mr.  Bolter.  Suppose  He  was  not 
then,  under  the  impulse  of  strong  feeling,  using  a  powerful  hj^er- 
bole — suppose  the  plain  fact  to  have  been,  that,  ages  before  Christ’s 
advent,  when  the  wondeiful  scheme  of  redemption  was  first  laid 
down,  our  Almighty  Father  had  made  this  the  alternative — that, 
supposing,_wheu  His  dearly  beloved  Son  entered  Jerusalem  as  its 
king,  and  the  insensibility  and  hardness  of  His  subjects  should  be 
such,  as  that  not  a  single  voice  should  cry  ‘  Hosanna’ — the  very  stones^ 
to  mark  His  divine  indignation  at  their  contempt  for  Ilis  Son,  should^ 
literally,  cry  out, — oiir  Saviour  only  then  told  His  hearers  the  plain 
matter  of  fact ;  and  yet,  what*  an  astounding  fact  that  was !  So 
startling,  so  enormous  a  miracle  as  the  very  stones  beneath  their  feet 
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being  made  voluble  witli  Hosannas,  was  forborne,  tbi’ongh  the 
homage  of  a  few,  artless,  atfectionato  little  children !  See  how 
easily  our  powerful  God  is  appeased !” 

“  Sir,  that  is  very  extraordinar}^ !’'  And  Mr.  Bolter,  who  was  so 
much  more  used  to  pouring  out  than  pouring  in,  and  felt  the  good 
doctor’s  words  descending  on  his  weaiy  soul  like  dew  upon  parched 
ground,  sat  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile,  the  fresh 
supply  of  tea  was  brought  in,  and  Dr.  Grace,  sedately  stirring  the 
contents  of  his  cup,  went  on  talking,  to  the  no  small  refreshment 
and  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Bolter.  He  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
talkers  in  the  world;  a  man  of  logical  accuracy,  with  a  highly 
poetical  taste,  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  keen  sense  of 
humour,  and  profound  spirituality.  He  had  taken  high  honours  at 
Cambridge ;  and  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  city  missionaries, 
who  seldom  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  secular 
learning,  when  they  are  thrown  into  connexion  with  a  gifted  and 
scholar-like  superintendent,  who  possesses  the  very  attainments 
they  have  not,  and  by  his  genial  and  cultivated  conversation,  raises 
them  up  towards  the  platform  from  which  he  himself  looks  around 
on  the  world  of  experience  and  thought. 

After  talking  for  full  half-an-hour,  Dr.  Grace  paused,  and  then 
said,  “Well,  and  how  about  Hopkinsville?” 

“  The  evening-school  answers  admirably.  Pharaoh  comes  to  it 
every  time,  and  once  or  twice  has  been  my  only  scholar,  which  I 
have  not  regretted,  because  we  have  made  so  much  progress.  I 
hiive  rewarded  him  with  an  old  shirt  and  pair  of  stockings — you 
never  saw  a  fellow  so  delighted  in  your  life !  By-and-by,  perhaps, 
1  may  be  able  to  spare  him  an  old  suit  of  clothes.  The  attendance 
of  the  scholars  is  increasing.  They  ai’e  squalid,  dull,  and  ignorant 
almost  beyond  belief,  and  at  first  were  riotous,  but  I  am  now^  getting 
them  into  order.  Mrs.  Truebury  has  kindly  supplied  us  with 
everything  we  want ;  and  her  aunt  has  undertaken  to  pay  a  female 
teacher  for  superintending  the  girls’  day-school.  With  regard  to 
our  school-room  services  on  Sunday  evening,  your  own  curate,  sir, 
has  doubtless  told  you  that  they  are  crowded.  I  hope  we  shall  get 
you  there  some  evening.  It  is,  you  know,  the  only  place  of  w'orship 
in  Hopkinsville  for  three  thousand  souls.” 

‘‘  Sad !  sad !  We  must  get  it  licensed,  and  a  clergyman  appointed 
to  the  district.” 

“  The  Baptists  and  Independents  will  get  the  start  of  you  unless 
you  make  haste.  I  must  say  I  am  glad  to  see  their  red-brick  w  alls 
rising  so  fast.  There  is  room  for  all.  It  is  very  handsome  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  w^ay  they  are  doing, 
because,  as  you  know,  it  involves  the  support  of  w^hat  they  call  ‘a 
paid  ministry.’  This  scniple,  how^over,  does  not  extend  to  school¬ 
masters,  though  it  does  to  missionaries.  It  is  delightful  to  pull  all 
together,  as  we  are  doing  now,  without  distinctions  of  parties.  I 
only  hope  it  may  last.  As  John  Foster  said,  when  the  spring- 
tide  of  universal  love  shall  rise  sufficiently  high,  it  will  merge 
all  rocks  of  oflence  and  minor  lines  of  separation.  I  have  great  hope 
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the  reading-room  will  answer — a  few,  poor  squalid  fellows,  hollow- 
cvcd,  and  with  sunken  cheeks,  are  beginning  to  creep  into  it ;  but 
as  they  can  hardly  read  a  common  sentence  without  stumbling,  I 
have  begun  by  reading  aloud  and  telling  them  amusing  stories, 
whicli,  1  find,  answers  very  well.  The  first  time,  a  man  looked 
wistfully  in,  and  seeing  only  me  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
was  going  to  steal  away,  when  I  looked  up  and  said  cheerfully, 

‘  Here  seems  to  bo  something  amusing— sit  down,  and  1*11  read  it  to 
von  if  you  like,  while  we  have  this  nice  quiet  room  all  to  ourselves.’ 
He  immediately  drew  near,  and  I  read  him  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves.  Two  or  three  othera  dropped  in ;  and,  before  the  end,  I 
lliink  we  mustered  half-a-dozen.  They  liked  it  extremely.  Tho 
Illustrated  News  and  Pictorial  Times  lay  on  the  table,  and  they 
looked  at  the  pictures,  and  I  talked  to  them  on  tho  different  subjects 
they  suggested.  Next  time,  we  had  Sind  bad  the  Sailor.  I  always 
omit  whatever  they  cannot  understand  or  will  do  them  more  harm 
than  good.  Tlien  we  got  on  to  liobinson  Crusoe :  we  are  at  it  still, 
it  will  last  us  half  the  winter.  I  mean  to  follow  it  with  the 
Pilgn’m’s  Progress.  I  think,  sir,  Mr.  Truebury  will  aid  me  in  open¬ 
ing  a  penny  bank  at  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings.  Ho  is  ready 
to  allow  the  subscribers  ten  per  cent.” 

“  That  ought  to  answer.” 

“  Hut  ah !  they  are  so  poor !  And  the  population  is  so  fluctuating ! 
One  can  hardly  wish  it  otherwise,  for  the  regular  occupants  of  these 
wretched  houses  (the  best  of  which  only  let  for  four  and  sixpence  a 
week)  are  those  on  whom  the  malign  influences  of  impure  air  and 
water  tell  so  severely  that  their  physical  strength  is  permanently 
low’ered  by  it.  These  people  are  not  actively  wicked,  they  are  not 
strong  enough!  they  creep  about,  get  through  half  a  day’s  poor 
work,  enduring  gnawing  hunger  and  pinching  cold ;  and  the  first 
attack  of  illness  carries  them  olf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  navvies, 
&e.,  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to  morrow,  are  tremendous  wife- 
beaters,  and  spend  the  greater  pai*t  of  their  wages  at  the  public- 
house.  These  are  men  of  great  physical  force,  and  wide-awake  to 
w  hat  you  say  to  them  if  it  be  sufficiently  entertaining  ;  but  you  have 
no  sooner  begun  to  hope  you  have  made  some  impression  on  them, 
than  they  are  removed  farther  down  the  line.” 

^  A  loud  ring  at  the  house-bell,  followed  by  a  summons  into  the 
hall,  here  called  Dr.  Grace  from  listening  to  IHr.  Bolter’s  communi¬ 
cations.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  retumed,  saying,  “  I  am  summoned 
to  administer  the  Lord’s  supper  to  a  dying  person,  and  baptize  a 
new-born  child.  We  can_walk  a_ little  way  together,  but,  fii^st,  let 
us  unite  in  prayer.” 

Dr.  Grace  was  veiy  gifted  in  extempore  prayer  and  preaching ;  an 
inestimable  power  in  those  who  possess  it.  Mr.  Bolter  followed  him 
in  every  word.  Then  the  doctor  concluded  with  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
and  a  fervent,  subdued  benediction  ;  and  they  arose  and  went  forth 
into  the  night.  The  church  clocks  were  striking  nine — old  women, 
under  umbrellas  w^ere  still  crouched  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
selling  oysters,  herrings,  and  greens,  to  those  who  would  have 
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them  ;  and  groups  of  little  children  who  ought  to  have  been  in  bed 
were  amusing  themselves  as  children  often  do,  who  in  imagination  * 

Turn  little  dry,  unhealthy  courts 
To  hamlets  fit  for  noonday  sports  ; 

And  in  the  long  wet  streets  behold 
Grand  avenues,  and  pleasant  streams  unfold.* 


YLL 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  FLOWERS. 

My  name  is  Frani^ois  Bizarre :  I  am  the  young  missionary  apostolic 
who  accompanied  M.  Hue  through  China  during  his  late  travels, 
and  what  I  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  ho  does  not  mention  my 
name  in  his  egotistic  pages.  1  do  not  think  it  right  to  expose  a 
brother  priest,  or  I  might  tell  the  heretic  readers  of  the  Eclectic,  a 
fact  or  two  which  would  a  little  shake  their  faith  in  the  entertaining 
volumes  of  my  old  companion.  I  fear  that  my  plain  unvarnished 
stoiy  will  be  found  very  dull  after  his  romance ;  but  as  I,  too,  have 
things  to  tell,  and  cannot  get  a  place  in  his  book,  give  me  leave,  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  transmit  you  some  notes  from  my  highly-curioiis 
diary,  of  what  really  did  happen  to  us  in  that  strange  land,  from  the 
day  >ve  reached  the  town  of  Tien-men,  where  my  ungracious  friend 
■was  taken  ill  of  a  burning  fever.  The  doctor  of  Kuen-kiang-hien,  a 
plump  oily  man,  with  moon-like  spectacles,  tied  on  a  rudimentary 
nose,  a  small  grey  beard,  grey  moustachios  and  a  pigtail,  seated 
himself  in  a  bamboo  arm-chair  by  oiu'  sick  man’s  bed,  and  began 
beating  his  fingers  on  his  pulse  as  if  he  were  playing  on  the  piano. 
“  The  cold  air,”  he  said,  gravely,  stroking  his  rat  beard,  “  has 
overcome  the  internal  principle  of  heat,  and  hence  these  vomitings. 
We  must  overcome  this  cold  with  warm  drugs.”  He  then  dipped 
a  stick  of  Indian  ink  in  a  cup  of  tea,  whicli  he  rubbed  on  a  dish  of 
black  stone,  then  took  out  a  pencil  and  began  to  trace  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  in  large  tumpike-gate  letters  on  a  broad  sheet  of  paper,  lie 
then  read  it  all  over  to  M.  Hue,  pointing  to  each  character  with 
his  long  horn  sheath  of  a  fore-finger  nail.  Chinese  medicine,  I 
should  say,  though  oily  and  of  a  daik-yellow  colour,  is  not  loath¬ 
some  but  has  generally  a  taste  of  insipid  sweetness.  It  is  common 
for  the  Chinese  patient,  when  he  receives  his  prescription,  to  dispute 
the  price,  and  to  strike  the  more  expensive  medicines  out  of 
the  receipt.  Sometimes  a  Chinaman,  who  never  cares  for  death, 
coolly  decides,  that  rather  than  incur  such  an  expense  it  would  be 
better  for  his  family  that  he  should  die,  so  he  dismisses  the 
doctor  tradesman  and  sends  for  the  undertaker.  A  favourite 
remedy  of  these  allies  of  death,  whose  black  livery  they  wear,  is 
acupuncture,  performed  by  thrusting  needles  (sometimes  red  hot) 
into  particular  parts  of  a  patient’s  sufiering  body. 

*  J.  Stebbinff.  ■ 
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Their  great  medicine  is  the  red  medicine,  called  by  their  pig- 
tailed  doctors  “the  supernatural  treasure  for  all  desires.”  It  is 
sold  for  its  weight  in  silver,  and  is  a  patent,  the  property  of  a  Pekin 
family.  Eeduced  to  snuff,  the  pills  are  used  as  a  means  of  testing 
how  near  a  sick  man  is  to  death.  He  will  live  as  many  days  as 
the  number  of  times  he  sneezes.  The  Chinese  doctors  profess  to  cure 
hvdrophobia,  but  pronounce  consumption  and  cholera  as  beyond 
their  reach.  After  all,  medicine  all  over  the  world  tries  to  remove 
not  to  prevent  disease, — to  palliate  effects,  not  to  remove  causes.  Doc¬ 
tors  will  never  do  much  till  they  find  out  what  disease  is.  Any  one 
ill  China  may  practise  medicine,  but  there  are  severe  laws  against 
ignorant  surgeons  and  unlucky  doctors. 

It  was  on  leaving  Kuen-kiang-hien,  that  the  polite  prefect  of  the 
town  presented  my  ungenerous  friend  Hue  with  a  magnificent  coffin, 
as  a  special  compliment. 

These  infidel  people  have  no  fear  of  death,  and  a  coffin  is  a 
favourite  present  from  a  successful  son  to  his  old  father ;  you  see 
coffins  tricked  up  in  the  shop  windows  and  placed  for  approval  in 
mandarins’  drawing-rooms.  The  carpenter  will  come  and  measure 
the  dying  man,  who  will  haggle  with  him  about  the  price  of  his 
“seed-pod,”  as  a  German  writer  calls  it.  You  always  know  when 
a  Chinaman  is  going  to  die  by  his  ceasing  to  ask  for  his  pipe.  You 
will  find  even  my  ungenerous  friend  M.  Hue  remembers  to  mention 
this. 

Two  things  stnick  me  in  China :  the  universal  smell  of  musk  in 
the  kingdom  of  flowers,  and  the  enormous  consumption  of  melon- 
pips,  which  are  what  nuts  and  oranges  are  to  you  English,  and  what 
olives  and  prunes  are  to  us  Gauls.  The  scarlet  and  yellow  melons 
are  in  some  places  only  grown  for  the  seed,  and  are  piled  up  by  the 
side  of  the  road  for  the  use  of  any  traveller  who  will  scoop  out  the 
seed  for  the  proprietor. 

On  the  rivers  1  have  seen,  and  so  I  dare  say  has  M.  Hue,  whole 
junks  laden  with  these  seeds.  In  the  loneliest  place  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  them,  when  all  other  food  is  scarce.  The  three  hundred  millions 
of  Chinese  all  eat  them.  When  friends  meet  to  drink  tea  or  rice  wine, 
there  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  melon-seeds.  They  are  piled 
up  on  every  dinner-table.  They  are  eaten  while  travelling  in  the 
palanquin,  they  are  picked  at  while  discussing  bargains.  If  a 
workman  has  a  few  sapecks,  he  does  just  what  his  child  would  do — 
buys  melon  seeds.  Tliey  are  an  amusement  and  a  food, — as  the 
cigaret  is  to  the  Spaniard,  and  the  betel-nut  to  the  Hindoo. 

It  was  on  .arriving  at  Hant-chouaw,  wo  saw  a  mob  take  off  the 
satin  boots  of  a  mandarin  who  had  been  unjustly  degraded  and 
exiled  by  orders  from.Pekin,  and  hang  them  as  a  keepsake  and  me¬ 
morial  over  the  city  gate. 

Host  of  the  Chinese  towns  have  a  2>erfect  cobbler’s-shop  of  testimo¬ 
nial  boots  rotting  over  their  gate.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Chinese  have  no  voice  in  the  government,  or  that  there  is 
no  appeal  against  its  despotism.  Nay,  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
they  are  quite  as  free  as  ourselves  in  France,  though  their  emperor 
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is  not  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  as  'vvith  us — for  in  France  the 
press  is  burked.  It  is  tme,  our  august  emperor  and  bis  officials 'do 
not  need  the  impertinent  advice  of  anonymous  journalists ;  but  wo 
may  not  hope  that  Trovidence  will  always  send  us  inilers  in  whom 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  so  w'ondrously  miited.  In  China,  liow- 
ever,  if  a  mandarin  is  tyrannical,  the  placards  and  lampoons  Income 
more  bitter  than  those  of  Pasquin,  and  they  are  posted  even  on 
his  own  door,  so  that  the  ironic  laughter  of  the  crow'd  that  gathers 
to  read  them,  reaches  him  as  he  plans  some  new  tax  over  his  opium 
pipe.  Sometimes  if  a  ne^v  prefect  has  a  bad  reputation  he  is  sent 
back,  just  like  an  unpopular  minister  in  Scotland.  No  passports  are 
required  in  China,  and  the  personal  arbitrary  restrictions  are  very 
few.  Emigration  indeed  is  jDrohibited,  but  the  law  is  never  cu 
forced. 

The  guild  spirit  of  association  is  strong  amongst  the  Chitie&e, 
and  that,  like  agitation,  is  a  strong  element  of  liberty.  The  pre 
sent  rebellion  against  the  Tartar  dynasty  commenced  in  a  secret 
society.  There  are  robbers’  and  beggars’  associations,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  anti-gambling  alliances. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  proof  of  the  ^veakness  of  the  executive  that  tlic 
Chinese  have  a  sort  of  Holy  Brotherhood,  called  “  the  Society  of  the 
Old  Bull,”  the  object  of  w'hich  is  to  put  dowm  robbers  in  particular 
mountain  districts.  The  members  lop  off  a  robber’s  head  w  ithout  trial 
directly  he  is  arrested,  and  have  been  know  n  to  burn  whole  robber 
villages.  The  public  readers,  wdio  recite  history  at  street  cornel’s 
and  pagoda  doors,  are  also  occasionally  political  emissaries.  The 
government  can  scarcely  be  called  despotic  or  without  check,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  emperor  cannot  choose  even  a  sub-prefect  but 

It  was  on  the  blue  lake  I’ing-hou,  wdiich  is  bordered  by^  red  hills 
covered  wflth  cotton  and  indigo,  and  edged  by  green  rice  valleys 
that  w^e  saw^  the  yellow-sailed  boats,  and  the  fishing-vessels  wuth  the 
black  nets  hung  to  dry  on  the  masts,  and  the  famous  floating-island: 
Tliese  strange  bamboo-rafts  are  floating-gardens,  and  carry  sails 
swallows  and  pigeons  build  their  nests  upon  them.  In  this  lake, 
too,  you  meet  returning  fishing-boats,  w’ith  fishing-cormorants 
perched  on  the  gunw^ales,  w’earing  precautionary  iron  rings  round 
their  necks.  If  they  are  too  long  idle,  the  proprietor  strikes  them 
with  a  bamboo,  to  make  them  dive  again. 

The  industrious  Chinese  have  been  great  discoverers,  or  at  least 
they"  have  been  lucky  enough  to  preseiTo  a  knowledge  w  hich  all 
nations  once  possessed.  Their  flowxred  satins  are  most  precious 
AVe  have  not  y^et  equalled  their  porcelain  for  solidity  and  cheap 
ness.  They"  make  a  cloth  from  a  sort  of  ivy.  The  loadstone 
they  had  for  ages  before  Europe ;  gunpow’der  had  led  them  to 
truck  and  swivel-guns  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy".  They 
have  ahvay's  known  how  to  cut  gems,  w^ork  in  metals,  and  niako 
musical  instruments.  Wood-engraving  and  stereoty’pe-printing  are 
old  discoveries  of  theirs ;  but  now-  they  only  imitate  the  old  arts 
feebly",  and  are  rapidly^  retrograding.  All  along  the  northeni 
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frontier  the  Chinese  carry  on  a  sharp  trade.  Horses,  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  green  jade  stone  come  from  Tartary,  mnsk  and  shawls  from 
'fibet,  furs  from  Siberia,  soaps,  leather,  and  gold  and  silver  threads 
from  Silesia  and  Russia  ;  from  India  come  camphor,  ivory,  spices, 
and  opium ;  while  Europe  contributes  cotton  goods,  woollen  cloth, 
wrought  metal,  and  watches.  In  all  trade  with  China,  detested 
Kngland  stands  fii'st ;  her  vessels  that  arrive  at  Chinese  ports  are 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  four  French.  England  takes 
liftv-four  millions  pounds  of  tea,  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
that  France  consumes.  Of  raw  silk  England  takes  more  than  two 
million  pounds.  Of  English  cottons.  Canton  and  Shanghai  took  in 
one  year  1,320,000/.  w^orth,  and  440,000/.  of  woollen.  There  is  no 
limit  to  what  England  may  derive  from  China,  more,  perhaps, 
than  she  does  now  from  the  whole  world.  You  may  traverse  all 
China,  remember,  nearly  by  canals.  The  nation  is  the  most  com¬ 
mercial  in  the  world.  The  whole  country  is  like  a  perpetual  fair. 
The  Chinaman  has  a  passionate  love  of  money,  and  is  a  born  trader. 
With  a  capital  of  two  hundred  sapecks  (tenpence,  English)  a 
Chinese  will  commence  business. 

Let  ungracious  Father  Hue  say  what  he  will,  a  Chinese  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  shopkeeper,  waiting  patiently  for  customers,  calculating  on 
his  swan-pan  ;  his  evenings  are  spent  in  barricading  up  his  shop 
and  counting  his  sapecks.  A  Cliinese  is  bom  with  a  love  for  barter 
and  sapecks.  The  first  thing  he  longs  for  is  a  sapeck ;  the  first 
words  he  spells  are  names  of  coins,  the  first  amusement  of  his  pencil 
is  to  add  up  figures  ;  as  soon  as  ho  can  walk  he  learns  to  buy  and 
sell.  Children  in  China  amuse  themselves  by  pretending  to  keep 
shop,  and  before  they  give  up  playthings  they  can  bargain  and  weigh 
money  in  their  little  scales. 

Chinese  towms,  we  found,  are  generally  built  on  the  same  plan. 
They  are  usually  square,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  towers,  and 
ditches.  The  streets  are  generally  broad  and  straight,  but  in  the 
south  often  winding  and  narrow.  The  houses  are  usually  but  one 
story  high,  built  either  of  brick  or  varnished  wood,  with  gray  tile 
roofs ;  or  of  clay,  with  roofs  of  thatch.  The  richer  houses  consist  of 
courts  opening  into  courts ;  in  the  last  are  the  gardens  and  the 
women’s  apartments.  One  side  of  every  room  is  window-glazed 
with  painted  talc,  transparent  shell,  or  white  and  coloured  paper. 
The  corners  of  the  gutters  are  decorated  with  figures  of  fish,  birds, 
and  dragons.  The  shops  are  illuminated  wuth  projecting  painted 
boards,  covered  with  inscriptions. 

The  governipent  houses  at  Pekin  are  raised  on  basements  and 
covered  with  varnished  tiles,  but  the  bridges,  towers,  and  pagodas  are 
the  special  glory  of  Cliina.  -  Outside  many  of  the  smaller  towns  are 
lofty  Buddhist  towers,  eight  stories  high.  “The  Song  dynasty,” 
says  a  Chinese  proverb,  “made  the  bndges,  the  Tang  the  towers, 
and  the  Ming  the  pagodas.”  These  towers  were  in  old  times,  it  is 
said,  of  white  marble,  gilt  brick,  and  even  of  copper ;  and  w’ere 
sometimes  of  thirteen  stories.  They  were  built  on  mde  platforms, 
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and  surrounded  with  gardens.  Pekin  alone,  it  is  said,  boasts  ten 
thousand  pagodas,  with  their  lespectivo  idols  and  burning  jK^r- 
fumes. 

As  to  religion,  the  Chinese  are  nearly  all  sceptical,  indifterentists, 
or  materialists.  Confucius  was  a  philosophic  pantheist,  who,  it  is 
j)roved,  lived  in  the  principality  of  Lan-sin,  six  centuries  Ix'fore 
Christ.  Confucius  is  moral  but  never  religious  in  his  writings ;  he 
urges  the  duty  of  revenge,  but  recommends  lilial  piety  and  fraternal 
love,  and  the  general  necessity  of  the  conformity  of  human  and 
divine  laws.  A  love  of  order  is  the  great  rule  he  strives  to  im¬ 
plant,  and  the  existence  of  a  God  is  scarcely  hinted  at  in  his  writings. 
Confueianists  have,  besides  this  intellectual  Germanism,  a  belief  in 
deities  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  stars,  mountains,  and  rivers: 
they  woi’ship,  also,  the  souls  of  deceased  relations,  even,  we  believe, 
of  mothers-in-law  ;  and  though  they  have  no  priests  or  idols,  tliey 
indulge  in  divinations,  horoscopes,  and  a  belief  in  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days.  Put  to  the  literary  aspirant  for  office — for  in  China 
tlie  literary  man  is  one  with  the  office-seeker — Confucius  is  a  deity. 
Every  town  has  a  temple  raised  to  his  honour,  llis  tablet  is  in  all 
the  schools,  masters  and  pupils  ])rostrate  themselves  before  his 
name  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  classes,  llis  image  stands  in  all 
the  academies  and  examination  rooms.  For  four-and-twenty  cen¬ 
turies  this  C’hinese  Plato  has  been  worshipped  by  three  hundred 
millions  of  people,  and  to  this  day  his  descendants  retain  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hereditary  undisputed  nobility. 

After  Confucius  comes  Lao-tze,  his  contemporary  and  the  founder 
of  another  sect  of  rationalists,  whose  priests  arc  celibate,  and  who 
practise  magic  and  necromancy,  llis  writings  admit,  as  a  hriit 
cause,  an  inellable  uncreated  Peason,  who  is  the  type  of  the  univertie, 
but  who  himself  has  no  known  type,  lie  describes,  like  Pythagoras, 
an  algebraic  cosmogony,  and  divides  his  deity  into  three  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  soul  he  legarded  as  an  emanation  of  divinity^, — tbe 
good  man’s  soul  at  death  returning  to  the  divine  source,  and  being 
reabsorbed  ;  the  bad  remaining  alienated  and  exiled. 

Puddliism  was  invited  into  China  by  the  II an  emperors,  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  Puddh,  the  reformer  and  enemy  of  Prahniin- 
ism,  seems  to  have  lived  about  000  years  before  Christ.  Ilii 
religion,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Prahminism,  is  one  of  tole¬ 
ration,  enlightenment,  and  mercy.  After  endless  wars  and  persecu¬ 
tions  Prahminism  became  triumphant  in  India,  and  Puddliism  lleti 
to  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Japan,  and  ('hina.  Puddha’s  works,  wliid 
must  have  been  the  ruin  of  his  publisher,  consist  of  eight  hunditu 
volumes.  The  Puddhist  temples  are  built  in  pleasant  placc'^. 
surrounded  by  tiowers  and  shrubs.  The  chief  hall  contains  gigantic 
gilt  statues  of  the  Puddhist  Trinity— the  past,  present,  and  futim 
Puddlias — before  which  burn  j.eifumes  in  bionzc  vases.  On  eaci:; 
side  are  trains  of  secondary  deities  ;  and  the  walls  are  hung  wilt, 
broad  strips^  of  satin,  covered  with  sentences  and  maxims.  Overlu. 
dangles  a  world  of  enormous  lanterns  of  painted  limiinous  paper,  ai 
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the  halls  aro  cromled  with  a  menagerie  of  deities  —  hideous 
monsters  with  reptile  faces  mixed  with  images  of  the  saints  and 
is*arriors  of  anticpiity. 

The  bonzes  wander  about  China  like  mendicant  friars,  collecting 
alms  to  support  ‘a  decaying  religion,  for  the  Chinese  now  are  all 
sceptics.  The  bonzes  and  bonzesses  are  bound  by  no  rule,  and  can 
at  any  moment  return  to  lay  life.  The  Buddhist  pilgrims  are  mere 
pleasure-seekers.  Some  bonzes  spend  their  lives  in  going  about  col¬ 
lecting  scraps  of  old  written  paper  on  dunghills  and  dustholes,  and 
taking  them  (believing  them  sacred)  to  burn  before  the  images 
in  their  pagodas.  The  English  bonzes  of  this  class  aro  called 
antiquaries. 

In  illness,  and  that  dreadful  wrench  of  soul  and  body  wc  call 
death,  the  Chinese  character  shows  itself.  The  pig-tailed  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  pain  of  illness  is  the  result  of  the  attempts  the  soul 
makes  to  leave  the  body.  They  believe  that  tricks,  threats,  and 
prayers  may  sometimes  compel  the  errant  soul  to  return  to  its  frail 
pri.«un.  They  first  try  kind  words,  run  after  it,  entreat  it  to  come 
back,  and  describe  what  they  must  suHer  if  it  will  not  hear  reason. 
They  urge  and  flatter  it  :  they  weep,  they  cry,  “Come  back,  come 
back, — what  have  we  dune  to  you  ?  \Vhat  motive  can  you  have  for 
going  away? — come  back,  we  implore  you!” 

If  the  soul  still  struggles  outw^ard,  tired  of  its  bondage,  the 
Chinese  mourner  gets  bullying,  lie  lets  olf  fireworks,  shouts, 
jui.shes  to  force  back  the  soul.  The  men  run  about,  crying  they  arc 
on  the  track.  They  carry  lanterns,  if  it  is  at  night,  to  light  the  soul 
back  again.  'When  fairly  dead — and  most  quiet  people  would  die 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  all  this  noise  and  toi  ment — they  say  the  person 
has  “saluted  the  age,”  has  “ thanked  the  world.”  Every  one  be- 
i  longing  to  the  deceased  at  once  puts  on  white  caps,  girdles,  and 
^  shoes;  even  the  silk  cord  that  ties  his  tail  must  be  white.  The 
i  b.tdv  is  covered  with  quicklime,  and  kept  sometimes  till  the  anni- 
C  versary  of  the  death.  The  day  of  the  funeral  is  like  an  Irish 
I  wake.  Every  one  smokes,  drinks  tea,  gossips,  laughs,  till  the  time 
I  comes  to  gather  round  the  coflin  ;  then  they  shed  tears,  groan,  sob,  and 
I  address  the  dead  in  passionate  and  pathetic  monologues.  Every 
:  C  hinese  can  weep  and  laugh  at  will,  like  an  actor. 

Chinese  funerals  are  exorbitantly  o.stcntatious  ;  pride,  and  not 
affection,  indeed,  in  every  country  is  the  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral, 
|3lusicians,  weepers,  and  groaners  are  hired,  who  follow  the  coflin  in 
floiig  white  robes  and  with  di.shevelled  hair ;  while  the  disconsolate 
ilricnds  lef  off  fireworks  and  pound^t  gongs.  These  noises  are  to 
^lighteii  the  demons  who  follow  to  snatch  the  dead  man’s  soul ;  and 
|o  entrap  those  meaner  spirits  whom  the  noise  would  not  frighten, 

Ihey  drop  sham  bank-notes  and  pence  along  the  road. 

The  Chinese  banquets  oflered  at  dead  men’s  tombs  aro  only 
ntended  to  keep  the  dead  in  remembrance,  and  the  worship  of  an- 
e.stors  is  with  the  wise  merely  ini  act  of  respect  and  recognition. 

In  Chinese  marriages  the  wdfe  brings  no  dower :  on  the  contrary, 
JiC  parents  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  Toly  gamy  is  per- 
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mitted  but  not  legalised ;  a  Chinese  has  never  but  one  legitimate 
wife,  who  is  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  are  accompanied  by  mutual  prayers, 
libations,  and  sacrifices.  Chinese  marriages  are  seldom  happy,  says 
Father  Ifuc,  and  I  agree  for  once  with  the  ungenerous  father.  The 
husband  has  seldom  seen  his  wife  before  marriage,  and  mental  coin- 
patability  is  a  mere  chance.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  to  beat  one’s  wife, 
that  a  man  is  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  if  he  neglects  his  privilege. 

Besides  the  sixty-three  sorts  of  bamboo  which  furnish  the  Chinese 
with  food  and  clothing,  these  strange  people  have  the  wax -tree,  the 
tallow-tree,  the  paper  mulberry,  the  varnish-tree,  the  dragon’s-eje, 
the  jujube,  the  cotton-tree,  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  orange,  medlar, 
and  all  the  southern  fruits.  Tlie  water-lily  they  turn  to  countless 
uses ;  they  make  sweetmeats  of  its  seeds,  pickle  its  root,  mix  its 
leaves  with  tobacco,  or  use  them  as  paper.  Their  agriculturists 
oven  pretend  to  distinguish  in  com  the  sorts  that  flower  by  night 
and  those  that  flower  by  day. 

Beggars  swarm  in  China,  and  their  king  lives  at  Pekin.  They 
die  by  the  roadside,  and  are  forgotten.  At  Pekin  there  is  a  large 
house,  called  “  The  House  of  the  Hen’s  Feathers hero  the  floor  of 
an  immense  hall  is  strewn  three  feet  deep  with  feathers ;  and  into  this 
wallowing  sea  of  down  at  a  certain  hour  all  houseless  vagabonds 
who  apply  for  shelter  arc  turned.  At  a  beat  of  the  tam-tam  an 
immense  tarpauling  counteipano  comes  down  unfurling  from  the 
ceiling,  and  spreads  over  them  all,  like  the  wings  of  a  fabulous  roc 
hatching  a  nest  full  of  eggs.  The  next  morning,  at  a  similar  heat, 
it  is  again  drawn  up,  and  the  vagabonds  disperSe  to  show  their  sores 
and  collect  their  alms. 

But  here  the  young  missionary’s  MS.  gets  angry  and  illegible, 
and  we  must  close  our  pages  on  his  violent  expostulations  with 
Father  Hue  and  Jesuits  in  general.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  from 
the- honest  youth  the  facts  our  readers  have  already  perused ;  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  plunge  him  into  trouble  with  his  superiors,  or  our¬ 
selves  into  controversy.  Ere  we  close  the  paper,  how’ever,  we  shall 
consider  the  effect  of  I^ord  Elgin’s  treaty  on  our  Chinese  trade ;  for 
there  is  no  limiting  the  progress  of  our  trade  with  these  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people.  The  Chinese  are  adaptive  and  fond  of 
western  fashions. 

Every  Chinaman  wears  blue  cotton  breeches,  and  if  ^lanchester  can 
once  produce  these  better  and  cheaper  than  they  get  them  at  home, 
the  Chinese  will  surrender  the  trade,  grow  less  cotton  and  more  rice. 

In  winter  every  one  wears  a  loose  dark-coloured  tunic  or  cape. 
These  Manchester  should  supply.  The  Chinese  are  not  truly  a 
manufiicturing  people.  Our  potteries  could  drive  out  of  the  market 
all  the  commoner  sorts  of  Chinese  crockery.  The  Chinese  handloom 
is  a  miserable  thing.  Their  needles  are  made  with  intense  scheming 
labour.  They  hammer  nails  and  tacks  out  of  English  iron,  steel, 
and  tin.  No  nation  should  toil  on  producing  badly  what  another 
nation  can  produce  cheaper,  quicker,  and  better.  When  her  coal 
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fioMs  arc  opened,  China  may  become  a  commercial  nation ;  but  she  is 
not  so  at  present,  <and  thousands  of  us  may  grow  rich  and  acquire 
the  power  of  doing  good  that  riches  give,  before  that  coal  is  dug. 
It  is  no  use  waiting  for  the  rebellion  to  stop,  for  there  will  always 
be  successful  and  powerful  pirates  and  robbers  in  a  country  thickly 
peopled  and  subject  to  ftxmines  and  inundations  that  impoverish  and 
unseat  suddenly  whole  villages  of  people.  With  a  feeble  and  scattered 
(government  and  no  poor  laws,  there  must  in  China  always  be 
robbers,  of  whom  more  than  ten  thousand  were  executed  every  year, 
even  before  the  rebellion.  These  robbers  have  always  played  a  great 
part  in  (’hincso  history.  Their  crimes  arc  thus  enumerated  by  the 
Pekin  Gazette  :  “  They  carry  off  persons  for  ransoms ;  they  extract 
black  mail  from  husbandmen,  they  bum  down  houses  in  order  to 
plunder  during  the  confusion  ;  they  assume  the  character  of  policc- 
oflicers  and  so  rob ;  they  plunder  travellers  and  carry  off  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Tanka  boat  people.”  The  siege  of  Nankin  may 
last  for  years. 

Mr.  W'ingrove  Cooke  thinks  we  should  gaiTison  the  Gold  and  Silver 
islands,  near  Nankin,  and  protect  the  great  commercial  trunk  road 
of  China.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  enormous  inland  custom 
duties  intercept  nearly  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  Shangliai ;  on 
silk,  too,  triple  duties  are  consolidated  in  order  that  the  red-haired 
barbarians  may  not  benefit  by  having  a  new  shipping  port  nearer 
to  the  raw  produce ;  now  these  duties  should  be  blown  away  by 
English  cannon  for  ever. 

According  to  ]\Ir.  ^Vingrove  Cooke,  however,  that  sagacious  and 
shrewd  traveller,  the  Chinese  tariff  is  almost  nominal,  and  the 
s(pieeze  depends  upon  the  avidity  of  the  mandarin  and  the  compres¬ 
sibility  of  the  merchant.  English  goods  do  not  make  their  way 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  five  ports ;  but  the  custom¬ 
houses  are  only  barriers  at  special  times,  and  under  special  cases. 

!Mr.  Cooke  has  strong  opinions  on  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  export  trade  to  China.  He  argues  thus  : — the  Ameri¬ 
cans  being  producers  of  the  raw  material,  beat  us  in  drills  and 
sheetings,  in  woollen  cloth  the  Germans  and  Russians  rival  us.  The 
Chinaman  prefers  the  best  English,  but  cannot  afford  it ;  and  then, 
too,  the  h’ussian  barters  cloth  for  teas.  The  Chinese  beat  us  in  cottons 
exported  to  their  own  northern  provinces,  and  we  recover  the  mo- 
nopoly  only  on  a  failure  of  the  southern  cotton  crop.  One  great 
cause  of  failure  is  our  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  China :  we 
must  spin  narrow  widths  to  suit  their  wants  and  not  deluge  them 
with  perpetual  shirting.  Then,  above  all,  the  largest  British  liouses 
ill  China  care  very  little  about. British  exports.  Tea,  silk,  and 
opium  is  their  game ;  they  come  out  to  make  a  fortune  in  seven 
years,  not  to  force  English  calicoes  like  wadding  into  a  cannon  into 
remote  places.  Their  work  is  to  buy  Chinese  produce.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  British  produce  is  sold  either  for  money  or  barter.  On 
barter  the  merchant  gets  a  higher  nominal  price  for  his  cottons  and 
Woollens,  than  were  he  to  sell  them  at  the  cash  price  of  the  day.  The 
uiaiidarins  in  China  are,  moreover,  as  a  rule,  Tories,  and  set  their 
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faces  ap;ainst  foreign  goods.  But  this  will  not  avail  long  in  China, 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world,  where  even  the  Emperor 
has  no  power  to  enforce  a  really  obnoxious  edict.  At  present  wo 
have  but  skimmed  tlie  fringe  of  ( 'hina.  All  our  ports  except  Shanghai 
are  separated  from  the  inland  waters  by  a  chain  of  mountains — tho 
Yang-tse-kiang  is  tho  Englishman’s  gate  to  China  proper. 
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Passing  by  our  pavisli  cdiurcli  lately,  we  saw  about  two  tlioiisand 
persons,  tlie  most  urgent  interest  of  whose  life  at  that  moment 
a]>pearecl  to  l)e  the  contemplation  of  a  wedding.  It  was  not  one 
of  any  extraordinary  nature,  neitlier  two  children  of  fifteen 
uniting  their  lots  in  life,  nor  a  man  of  above  a  hundred  years 
old*  marrying  a  girl  of  eighteen,  whose  great-great-grand¬ 
father  he  might  very  easily  have  been.  It  was  merely  one  of 
the  (about)  five  hundred  ordinary  weddings  daily  taking  place 
in  our  kingdom  ;  and  we  could  not  avoid  entering  into  a  hasty 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  excitement  derived  by  our  popu¬ 
lation  fr(mi  this  and  similar  sources. 

AVe  ])assed  on  to  a  darkened  house  where  a  death  had  been— 
vdiere  the  grief  was  as  new  as  wlien  the  world  was  young.  It 
was  no  comfort  to  the  mourners  to  know  that  in  the  great  tide 
of  life,  their  one  vanished  drop  would  never  be  missed — that 
death  has  reigned  from  Adam  even  until  now.  Successive 
generations  do  not  get  accustomed  to  his  familiar  face — eacli 
one  must  learn  its  own  lesson  of  “  good  and  evil.”  AVee}>  on, 
mourners, — live  thousand  families  are  at  this  same  time  your 
companions  in  sorrow,  lamenting  their  unburied  dead,  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  seas  ; — thirty  thousand  persons — and  of 
these  how  many  are  there  that  tliink  of  the  dead  as  ‘‘  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come  ?” 

In  the  next  house  there  is  a  young  mother  rejoicing  over  her 
first-born,  liejoice,  young  mother,  and  be  glad  ; — on  this  same 
morning  there  are  well  nigh  two  thousand  young  lives  screaming 
themselves  into  existence  in  our  island.  For  many  of  them  the 
world  will  be  but  a  weary  home  ;  they  will  grow  up  poor,  idle, 
diseased,  and  criminal ;  before  one  twelvemonth  has  passed 
about  one-fourth  of  them  will  have  run  their  short  caicer ;  and 
more  than  one-thml  before  they  have  well  learned  to  know  the 


*  Vide  Census  Report  for  1851  for  tin’s  illustration, 
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riirlit  lian  l  froin  the  left.  Yet  rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  you 
kiioNV  not  of  tliese  things;  or,  knowing  them,  11o}h3  tells  you 
that  tliev  touch  not  you  or  yours. 

Se(*ing  liow  great  a  proportion  of  Imman  interest  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  isolated  and  individual  events  wliich  in  tlio 
airgregate  make  up  the  lluctuations  in  our  populations,  it 
(••uiiiot  l>e  without  its  utility  to  devote  a  few  j)ages  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  tlio  amount  of,  and  circumstances  attendant  upon, 
tliese  variations.  Some  of  these  conditions  wHl  be  found  of 
interest  to  most — some  of  them  are  of  an  importance  urgently 
(leinaiidiug  attention  from  all ;  for  true  lus  it  is  tliat  “  one  lialf 
llio  world  does  not  know  how  the  otlier  half  lives,”  it  is  still 
more  and  more  sadly  true  that  a  vastly  greater  ])ro}K)rtion 
knows  little  how  and  why  the  othors  die.  ilany  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  know  something  about  tliese  matters,  are  deterred 
at  the  outset  by  the  apparently  interminable  rows  of  uninterest¬ 
ing-looking  ligures  in  the  reports  of  tlie  Jiegistrar-rteneral ; 
which,  however,  in  interest  and  importan(*e  of  results,  stand  far 
at  the  head  of  all  statistical  documents  of  this  age.  A  few  of 
these  results^  especially  as  regards  England  and  Wales,  wo 
propose  to  put  in  an  available  form  for  our  readers. 

In  1751,  the  population  of  England  was  probably  little  more 
than  live  millions,  certainly  under  six.  Since  that  time  it  has 
more  than  trebled,  and  in  this  ratio :  that  for  every  million  in 
1751,  there  wms  a  million  and  a  half  in  1801,  and  three  millions 
in  1851.  In  1801  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
8,8!l2,5oG  ;  by  the  census  of  1851  it  was  17,027,000,  rather 
more  than  double  the  former.  The  estimated  jiopulation  in 
1850  is  very  little  short  of  twenty  millions ;  it  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  (to  use  round  numbers)  of  two  hundred  thousand  every 
year ;  an  increase  very  far  beyond  that  of  any  Imiropcan  State. 

The  interest  of  tliis  statement  is  not  merely  speculative, 
extraordinary  as  that  may  be.  Europe  is  in  an  unsettled 
condition,  and  it  is  incumt)ent  upon  us  to  know  what  are  our 
resources,  both  as  comparcfl  with  what  they  were  in  times  past, 
and  with  those  of  other  nations. 

From  1803  to  1815  the  resources  of  England  were  probably 
fully  taxed,  yet  not  overstrained.  Out  of  a.  population  at  that 
time  of  little  over  ton  millions,  the  nation  provided  a  7iativt>.  force 
ill  1811  of  411,003  ineiirr-the  entire  aggregate  of  men  under 
ihi^jlish  direction  was  501,488.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
a  similar  exigency"  were  now  to  arise,  we  are  capable  of  raising 
and  equipping  an  turinv  and  navy'  in  1850  of  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  variations  in  population  are  effected  by  means  of  throe 
agencies — births,  deaths,  and  emigi*atioii.  What  is  called  the 
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‘•natural  increase”  of  the  population  is  that  dependent  upon  tlie 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  This  excess,  which  in  1801  was 
tliirty-two  thousand  live  hundred  and  ninety-tive,  had  risen  in 
1851,  through  many  fluctuations,  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six.  8ince  then  tliere 
appears  to  have  been  a  sliglit  decrease ;  in  1855  it  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  nine  tliousand  three  liundred  and  forty.  In 
most  of  tlie  European  States,  this  natural  increase  would  very 
closely  represent  the  real  increase  of  population ;  but  in 
England  it  is  affected  bvthe  arrival  and  settlement  of  strangers 
in  the  country,  and  by  emigration,  wliich  lias  of  late  years  so 
much  increased.  In  1825,  there  left  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  per¬ 
sons,  of  wliom  considerably  above  thirteen  thousand  went  to 
Nortli  America,  and  only  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  In  181D,  there  left  these  ports  two.lmn- 
di  •ed  and  niindy-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
persons.  Eetween  1847  and  1850,  aliove  one  million  emigrants 
left  our  shores  ;  since  then  the  numbers  have  been  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  :  in  1855,  tlie  latest  year  of  which  we  find  any  accurate 
records,  the  number  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

From  1825  to  1850,  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  was 
2,024,070;  of  whom  1,530,407  went  to  the  United  States; 
842,8JI8  to  North  American  colonies ;  204,385  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand ;  and  40,320  to  all  other  places. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  population,  as  before  noticed, 
goes  on  steadily  increasing  about  two  millions  every  ten  yeai*s, 
a  ratio  which,  as  it  d(‘pends  on  a  geometrical  progression,  must 
be  expected  to  increase  with  each  census.* 

No  sooner  are  wo  born  than  we  begin  to  die.  This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact,  that,  dividing  life  into  periods 
of  five  years,  the  number  of  individuals  living  in  each  period 
grows  steadily  less  as  we  advance ;  that  is,  there  are  more 
children  under  five  years  of  age  than  between  five  and  ten; 
more  in  this  latter  period  than  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  so 
on  to  the  end.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  extract  from  tlie 
census  of  1851,  taking  only  a  few  periods  of  life  ; — 
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iider  5  yeai-s  of  ago  there  were  liv 


2,348,107  persons 


From  15  to  20 

•  • 

•  • 

..  1,757,189 

,, 

„  25  to  30 

•  • 

•  • 

..  1,470,475 

»» 

,,  40  to  45 

•  • 

•  • 

908,019 

50  to  55 

•  • 

•  • 

708,801 

»» 

OO  to  05 

•  • 

•  • 

481,310 

,, 

,,  05  to  70 

•  • 

•  • 

327,519 

»» 

,,  75  to  80 

•  • 

•  • 

140,102 

„  85  to  90 

•  • 

•  • 

25,405 

,, 

„  95  to  100 

•  • 

•  • 

1,330 

„  100  upwards  .. 

•  • 

•  • 
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There  is  a  point  worthy  of  passing  notice  relative  to  these  ages, 
ill  connection  with  male  and  female  life.  In  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  females  over  males ;  fewer 
h'lnalos  are  born,  but  fewer  die.  Thus,  of  the  17,1)27,(>09 
iiulividiials  in  England  and  Wales  in  1(S51,  8,781,225  were 
inahis,  and  9,14(j,384:  were  females.  But,  up  to  the  age  of  15, 
tlie  males  predominate  ;  after  which  the  proportion  of  females 
sttnulily  increases,  until,  in  the  very  advanced  periods  of  life,  it 
becomes  nearly  double  the  number  of  males.  Thus,  between 
DO  and  95  years,  there  are  3,909  women  to  2,282  men  ;  be¬ 
tween  95  and  100  there  are  874  women  to  450  men  ;  and  after 
100,  there  are  137  women  to  78  men.  These  are  points  of 
much  importance  to  life  assurance  offices,  but  to  which  we  can 
only  very  brielly  allude. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  statistics  of  the  population,  wo 
will  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  internal  changes  that  make,  as 
it  ere,  the  vitality  of  the  social  mass,  and  around  which  are 
grouped  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  And,  first,  of  the 
great  central  event  of  life,  marriage. 

Ill  round  numbers,  about  three  hundred  thousand  persons  are 
married  annually  in  England  and  Wales  ;  the  precise  j)roportion 
to  the  po])ulation  varies  from  fourteen  to  nearly  eighteen  persons 
to  every  thousand  living.  Of  the  average  marriageable  age,  i.  e.y 
from  15  to  45,  about  one  in  seventeen  is  married  yearly.  We 
say  the  average  marriageable  age,  for  a  glance  at  the  yearly 
returns  will  show  some  not  unamusing  variations  from  this. 

Ill  the  year  1851,  there  were  154,200  marriages,  l  e.,  308,412 
persons  were*  married,  of  ages  varying  from  15  to  90.  TTiey 
were  arranged  as  follows  _ _ 


Between  Bachelors  and  Spinsters 
„  Bachelors  and  AVidows 

„  AVidowers  and  Spinsters 

,,  Widowers  and  AVidows  . 


128,018  mandages. 
0,025 
14,313 
7,250 


Those  marriages  which  take  jdace  between  bachelors  and 
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spinsters  are  more  restricted  in  tlie  ages  tlian  those  of  the  otlior 
classes.  It  is  rare  to  llnd  these  occurring  after  0*0  or  05,  anj 
tlie  numbers  begin  to  fall  oft*  very  greatly  after  the  age  of  oO  ia 
females,  and  il5  in  males.  Thus,  ^^hilst  at  the  age  of  Cl), 
two  thousand  live  hundred  and  eighty-eight  females  were 
married  in  1851,  there  were  only  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
at  35.  Amongst  men,  the  numbers  between  35  and  40  fell 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  five  huiulred 
and  thirteen,  and  to  sixty-two  at  50.  Widowers  marrying  spin¬ 
sters  appear  to  be  less  restricted  as  to  age  ;  we  find  one  widower 
aged  00  marrying  a  spinster  aged  80.  Of  bachelors  marrying 
widows,  bv  far  the  largest  numbers  are  between  20  and  GO: 
after  this  age  thev  become  very  rare.  The  few  marriages  that 
take  place  where  both  parties  are  between  GO  and  90  are  alinojjt 
exclusively  between  widows  and  widowers. 

At  the  census  of  1851,  there  were  nearly  three  millions  and 
a  lialf  of  married  cou|)les  liying  in  England,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  50.  The  extremes  of 
the  tables  present  some  singular  considerations.  There  were  43 
husbands  aged  15  and  under ;  95  aged  IG  ;  and  233  aged  17 
of  all  these  only  94  had  their  wiyes  living  with  them.  Whv 
this  was,  the  figures  do  not  tell  us ;  most  probably  they  had 
married  in  haste,  and  were  undergoing  the  proverbial  leisurely 
repentance.  At  the  other  end  of  tlie  scale,  we  find  one  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  lived  above  a  century  taking  to  himself  a  wife 
aged  18 ;  twenty-nine  others  of  similar  ages  had  wives  aged 
from  50  to  100. 

A\"e  call  some  of  Turner’s  paintings  outrageous  in  colour, 
though  the  observer  of  nature  sees  more  startling  effects  in 
earth  and  sky  and  water  than  even  he  would  venture  to  depict. 

In  like  manner  the  novelist  who  would  found  his  fictions  upon 
some  of  the  grave  facts  in  these  very  grave  returns  of  tlie 
llegistrar-deneral,  would  be  set  aside  as  a  most  intolerable 
caricaturist.  AVho  would  venture  to  describe  this  hoary  old 
centenarian  trying  to  arouse  some  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
mind  of  a  girl  who  belonged  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation 
that  had  passed  by  his  battered  old  hulk?  The  great  majority 
of  marriages  are  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45,  and  are  con¬ 
tracted  between  parties  not  before  married.  The  exceptions  to 
these  rules  appear,  however,  to  be  on  tlie  increase.  In  1841  the 
number  of  minors  married  formed  rather  more  than  8  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  marriages ;  in  185G,  the  jiroportion  had  gradually 
amounted  to  nearly  12  jier  cent.  Of  the  minors  married,  the 
females  are  about  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  males.  lu 
the  same  period  the  proportion  of  re-marriages  has  risen  from  11 
to  12  per  cent. ;  the  widowers  being  to  the  widows  as  12  to  8. 
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Tlio  fluctuations  in  tlie  number  of  marriages  from  year  to 
voiir  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  witli  smu’al 
siMCUce.  On  the  wliole,  the  number  in  a  given  average  of  years 
keeps  pace  witli  the  population ;  but  from  one  year  to  anotlier  the 
incr(‘ase  is  not  so  uniform  as  that  of  deaths  and  births.  The 
variations  seem  to  express  accurately  the  views  which  the  great 
IkhIv  of  the  people  take  of  their  prospects  of  prosperity.  AVhen- 
ever  prices  are  very  high,  and  public  eontidence  unsettled,  the 
number  of  marriages  is  certain  to  decrease ;  and  when  these 
adverse  influences  are  removed,  they  are  equally  certain  to 
increase.  Yet  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  assert  (as  has  been 
done  recently*)  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  is  absolutely 
accordant  with  the  low  price  of  provisions,  as  the  following  cal¬ 
culation  will  show.  In  an  average  of  live  years  of  high  i)ricos, 
wlieat  l)eiug  (>7.^?.  8d.  per  quarter,  there  were  793  marriages  to 
every  100,000  persons  living.  During  five  years  of  medium 
]»rii*os,  wheat  being  52.9.  Id.  per  quarter,  there  were  8 13 ;  and 
during  five  years  of  the  lowest  prices,  426*.  Od.,  there  were  only 
in  the  same  number.  It  must,  however,  bo  remembered 
that  the  lowest  prices^  though  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
manufacturing  po])ulation,  arc  not  so  much  so  to  the  large 
numbers  employed  in  agriculture. 

Die  most  remarkable  variation  that  has  occurred  within  the 
jiresent  century  in  the  number  of  marriages,  was  observed  in 
IS  bj-().  The  rapid  formation  of  railways  gave  employment  to 
great  numbers  of  the  peojile  ;  and  the  hopes  of  jirosperity  from 
the  alteration  of  the  tariff  gave  promise  and  confidence  which 
were  onlv  too  soon  shaken.  The  result  was  that  about  b0,000 
more  iiersons  were  married  in  1815  than  in  1841.  There  were 
still  more  in  1840,  after  which  the  numbers  fell  off  for  the  next 


four  vears,  and  onlv  amounted  in  1850  to  the  same  as  in  1840. 

Dio  influences  which  depress  marriages  are  war,  scarcity,  low 
wages,  want  of  employment,  languid  enterprise,  national  dis¬ 
trust  and  disasters.  The  opposites  of  these  invariably  act  by 
increasing  the  number  of  marriages. 

Hut  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  our  United 
Kingdom.  In  Ireland  poverty  seems  no  bar  to  marriage ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  following  statement  quoted  in  the 
Kegistrar-Generars  Sixth  Annual  Deport : — “  There  is  hardly  a 
peasant  of  20  >vho  is..not  married;  and  invarialdy  the  greater 
the  destitution  of  the  people,  the  greater  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  contract  the  marriage  union.'’  AVith  this  quotation. 
It  should  be  remarked,  the  liegistrar-General  does  not  agree. 

The  forms  of  marriage  are  worthv  of  a  moment’s  attention. 


♦  A^ide  Buckle’s  Ilistoiy  of  Civilization  in  England. 
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tlio  very  great  majority  are  ]>erformed  aeconliug  to  tlie 
rites  of  tlie  Established  Cliiireli.  Of  above  150,000  in*  1855^ 
more  than  127,000  were  tlms  performed.  Of  the  other  foms, 
we  were  struck  with  the  very  small  proportion  of  Quaker  mar¬ 
riages:  from  1841  to  1855,  these  have  never  risen  above  83, 
nor  fallen  below  52  in  the  year.  The  numbers  of  other  mar¬ 
riages  increase  yearly  in  the  various  registered  places  ;  and  in 
1855,  74rll  were  performed  at  the  ofiices  of  the  llegistrars. 
rrc'vious  to  Gretna  Green  marriages  being  made  illegal,  it  is 
said  that  the  numbers  thus  united  were  very  great.  At  one 
turnpike-gate  on  the  border,  about  800  marriages  were  per¬ 
formed  in  one  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the  entire  proportion  of  marriages 
to  the  population  is  decidedly  on  the  increase:  between  1838 
and  1852,  the  numbers  had  increased  as  from  o  to  4.* 

C'onsistently  with  this,  we  observe  that  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  population  is  likewise  on  the  increase.  In  1838, 
there  was  one  l)iith  to  every  do  persons  living :  in  1855  there 
was  one  to  every  30.  Tliere  seems  no  immediate  danger,  as 
once  suggested  by  Dr.  I'rice,  of  our  population  fading  away. 
For  altliongh  the  proportion  of  both  marriages  and  births  to  the 
entire'  population  is  smaller  in  England  than  in  almost  any 
European  .state,  this  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
our  very  much  lower  mortality',  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore,  increases  in  population  faster  than  any'  other 
European  country’. 

In  1855,  (135,043  children  were  born;  of  whom  twelve  thou-  I 
sand  more  were  males  than  females :  in  general  about  104  | 
males  are  born  to  100  females.  Lut  as,  in  the  entire  population,  ^ 
about  108  males  die  to  100  females,  it  arises  that  there  are  \ 
always  imu’e  females  alive  at  any'  one  time  than  males.  About  j 
one  in  a  hundred  births  are  twin  ;  and  about  one  in  six  thousand  J 
are  triple.  Six  per  cent,  are  born  out  of  wedlock :  the  greatest  j 

*  The  entire  male  and  female  population  above  20  years  of  age  of  Ecs* 
land  and  Wales  in  1851  was  thus  arranged  ; — 

]\fales  ..  .,  ..  ..  4,717,013 

Females  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,099,584 

Of  these  1  428,434  wore  bachelors 
1,444,550  were  spinsters 
2,954,729  were  husbands 
2,993,394  were  wives 
333,850  were  widowers 
001,034  were  widows. 

ITie  difference  lx?twcen  the  minder  of  husbands  and  that  of  wives,  which 
ought,  it  would  apjiear  at  first  sight,  to  be  equal,  depends  partly  upon  the  fact 
that  only  those  alx)ve  20  years  of  age  are  enumerated  in  each  case  ;  and  partly 
because  a  certain  proportion  of  husbands  were  absent  from  home  on  the  night 
of  the  census. 
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proportion  being  from  Norfolk,  Cumberland,  Hereford,  Salop, 
and  Westmoreland ;  the  least  from  Kent,  Hants,  Northampk)n, 
Iluiitingdon,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Durham, 
and  31oninouth.  The  numbers  are,  as  might  be  exj)ected,  much 
lii^lier  in  towns  than  in  country  districts.  Judged  by  tliis  cri¬ 
terion,  England  is  far  the  most  moral  country  of  Europe,  ex¬ 
cepting  perliaps  Sardinia.  The  per  centage  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  to  every  hundred  bii-ths,  is  as  follows,  in  the 
various  cities  of  Europe  : — 


London  .. 

•  •  •  t 

3*20 

Genoa 

•  •  •  • 

8*07 

Lerlin 

•  •  •  • 

14-9r> 

Frankfort 

•  •  •  • 

17-23 

St.  Petersburg 

•  •  •  • 

18-80 

Paris  (with  Seine  department) 

28-81 

Stockholm 

•  •  •  • 

40-70 

Vienna 

•  •  •  t 

40-12 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  details 
of  the  deatlis  in  our  population  than  we  have  done  concerning 
tlie  births  ;  inasmuch  as  we  believe,  that  by  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  much  might  be  done  to  lessen  the  enormous 
list  of  deaths  that  occur  annually.  About  nine  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  die  weekly  within  the  limits  of  England 
aud  AVales  alone ;  and  it  is  no  random  statement  when  wo  allirm 
our  belief,  that  nearly  two  thousand  of  them  die  not  so  much  by 
the  “  visitation  of  God,”  as  by  the  wanton,  reckless  neglect  of 
man.  The  ordinary  annual  mortality  is  2  *  22(1  per  cent,  on  the 
numbers  living;  but  including  years  of  epidemics,  such  as 
cholera  and  influenza,  it  is  about  2  *  284  per  cent.  The  mor¬ 
tality  of  males  is  to  that  of  females  as  230  to  220. 

As  for  purposes  of  illustration  there  is  but  little  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  mortality  of  succeeding  years,  we  will,  in  order 
to  avoid  multiplication  of  calculations,  take  one  year  as  a  speci¬ 
men,  the  year  1855.  In  this  year,  425,703  persons  died;  of 
whom  210,587  were  males,  and  209,110  were  females. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  running  our  eyes  over 
tile  tables  is,  the  enormous  proportion  of  iniants  that  die : — 
excluding  from  the  calculation  those  who  never  see  the  light, 
‘•17,503  died  before  they  were  one' y^r  old ;  and  105,743,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  deaths,  were 
under  5  years  old. 

The  following  table  will  show  approximatively  the  fatality  of 
the  early  months  of  life ;  and  how  the  verdict,  “  Thou  shalt 
surely  die,”  beofins  to  take  effect  from  birth.  It  is  for  the  vear 

isas-y 
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Poathfi  under  1  nionlh  .. 

Above  1  find  under  2  months  .. 


21,477 

7,810 

5,008 

14,128 

11,944 

10,977 


Total  72,304 


Above  1  year  and  under  2 

3 

—  Jj  " 

»>  d  ,,  4 

4  ,,  5 


26,442 

14,929 

9,820 

7,200 


Total  under  5  130,695 


Ihdween  5  and  10  years,  tlio  mortality  eontiiiuos  moat.  1 
altlion^b  considerably  less  than  in  the  inirlier  periods.  Witlioiit 
any  doubt,  the  immunity  from  death  is  much  the  greatest 
between  10  and  15  for  both  sexes;  the  mortality,  as  compared 
with  the  numbers  living  at  that  age,  not  being  more  than  two- 
thirds  that  of  any  other  (punrpiennial  period. 

This  subject  of  the  deaths  of  children  is  one  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  that  we  may  be  excused  dwelling  upon  it  at  some 
lengtli ;  as  it  seems  to  be  less  due  to  natural  and  inevitable  I 
causes,  than  to  our  social  and  commercial  arrangements.  The  I 
causes  to  which  we  allude  appear  to  be  most  rife  in  such  towml 
as  31anchester;  we  will  therefore  make  one  or  two  extriictjl 
from  the  returns  of  that  neighbourhood.  I 

41ie  llegistrar  of  Huline,  in  Charlton  district,  near  ^rau-l 
Chester,  observes: —  I 


iiiiin. 

MiilK 

iVocd 

file  11 


a|)  ill 

(liv.s  1 


'O’ 

‘  as.saib 

CnliVll 

wliicli 
never 
and  sa 


“  ^Vhen  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  infants  of  the  poor  i:; 
are,  many  of  them,  fed  upon  innutritious  and  improper  food,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  in  this  district  are  constantly  drugged  t 
with  narcotics,  such  as  Godfrey’s  cordial,  paregoric,  and  miscalled 
iiilaiits’  presorvatives,  inducing  a  morbid  and  congested  state  of  tlie  J 
j.rtuKC  vice ;  that  they  live  in  unhealthy  localities,  in  ill  or  non- 
ventilated  dwellings,  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  pregnant tj 
with  noxious  exhalations,  we  cease  in  some  degree  to  be  surpiisedp 
(tliese  remote  and  predisposing  causes  existing)  that  when  aE|\ 
( pidemic  aflecting  the  abdominal  viscera  prevails  it  should  | 
so  extremely  fatal ;  and  more  particularly  when  these  poor  infants I  j 
many  of  them,  have  not  had  tlie  advantage  of  judicious  mcdiciil|| 
treatment,  consequently  no  chance  of  recovery.”  f  I 


“  I'iac 
appeal 
a  11101)0 

bovci-t 
I  lie  til 


t  foils  a 


ipoii. 

■liildrei 
latiire 
but  ( 
jVill  it 
iiC'l  aij 

oiiibiiic 

bt  to 


It  a]q<ears  that  in  one  district  (Peansgate),  out  of  279  dcatli?|| 
of  chikkei),  153  had  died  without  aiiv  medical  attendanco:j| 


f  the  c 
he  coiisf 
Leavii 
■  iled  tl„ 
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iirobiil'iy  200  without  any  until  the  last  hours  of  life.  The 
suys  i 

“  It  is  ilifliciilt  to  think  of  tliis  frightful  waste  of  life  without 
feeling  tliat  all  other  circumstances  affecting  the  moi-tality  of  largo 
toNvu-s  dwindle  beside  it  into  insignificance.  .  .  .  (Also)  The  unfor- 
tiiiiJitc  out  door  occupations  of  the  women,  by  causing  the  with- 
holding  of  nature’s  nutriment  from  the  children  {opiates  being  too 
iitMpieiitly  substituted)  is  terribly  destructive  to  the  latter.” 

The  concluding  observations  are  too  forcible  and  pointed  to 
be  omitted ; — 

“  flow  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  many  thousands  of  children 
1)0111  in  this  world  !  Here,  in  the  most  advanced  nation  of  Eur()])o, 
ill  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
iininatchcd  for  its  energy,  industry,  and  manufacturing  skill— in 
Maiiehoster,  the  centre  of  a  victorious  agitation  for  commercial 
iVoedoiii— aspiring  to  literary  culture — where  Tercival  wrote  and 
Daltnii  lived — 13,302  children  perished  in  seven  years  over  and  alove 
the  iiioitality  natural  to  mankind.  These  ‘  little  children/  brought 
ii[)  ill  unclean  dwellings  and  imimrc  streets,  were  left  alone  long 
d.iys  by  their  mothers  to  breathe  the  subtle  sickly  vapours,  soothed 
by  opium,  a  more  ‘cursed’  distillation  than  ‘henbane  and  when 
assailed  by  mortal  diseases,  their  stomachs  torn,  their  bodies 
convulsed,  their  brains  bewildered,  left  to  die  without  medical  aid, 
wliicli,  like  Hope,  should  ‘come  to  all,’  the  skilled  medical  man 
never  being  called  in  at  all,  or  only  summoned  to  witness  the  death, 
and  sanction  the  funeral.” 


I’iach  successive  annual  Report  abounds  witli  tliese  and  similar 
ippoals,  all  tending  to  prove  tliat  the  incredible  mortality 
inioiigst  children  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  re  moveable  causes. 
Poverty  is  perhaps  inevitalde  ;  but  poison  is  not :  wo  trust  that 
lie  time  is  approaching  when  filth  and  pestilential  aecumula- 
ions  also  will  be  deemed  removeable,  and  the  conviction  actcnl 
i[»ou.  Surely  when  our  Saviour  exhorted  iis  to  “  suffer  little 
liildren  to  come”  unto  Him,  it  was  the  reverse  of  this  pre- 
latiire  sending  of  them  to  Him  that  was  intended! 
but  children  are  not  alone  the  victims  of  human  neglect. 
|\\  ill  it  bo  credited  that,  in  a  Christian  land,  in  one  year,  one  hun- 
11  ed  and  twenty-three  persons  could,  die  of  cold  and  hunger 
ombined  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case  : — it  is  a  wearv,  heart-breaking 
1st  to  peruse — “exhaustion  from  cold  and  hunger/'  “starva- 
ion cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger “frozen  to  death  /'  “  want 
f  the  common  necessaries  of  life;”  “destitution;” — such  are 
111*  constantlv-recurring  statements  of  the  causes  of  death. 

heaving  these  sad  instances,  and 'recurring  to  what  may  bo 
"  lied  the  “  natural  mortality  ”  of  England  and  Wales,  we  find 


4in 
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this  is  calculated  to  be  annually  17  in  every  1000  jiersons 
living.  We  have  seen  that  the ‘‘actual  mortality is  nearly 
2;j  in  the  1000 ;  this  excess  being  made  up  in  part  by  the  causeji 
enumerated,  in  part  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  tending 
to  make  nearly  all  the  districts  more  or  less  unhealthy,  judged 
by  tliis  standard. 

The  most  iiuj)ortant  of  these  circumstances  appears  to  be 
the  aggregation  of  large  masses  of  people  in  limited  spacer 
Hence  the  mortality  of  towns  is  very  much  gi’eater  than  that 
of  country  districts.  Of  tliis  one  illustration  will  suffice 
similar  numbers  of  population,  taken  from  towns  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  excess  of  mortality  from — 

Tv]>hus,  was  55  per  cent,  more  in  town  than  country. 
Consumption  24  ,,  „ 

Hepatitis,  t^c.  38  ,,  ,, 

rarturition  59  ,,  „ 

Idieumatism  52  ,,  ,, 

The  fatality  of  epidemics,  of  diseases  of  the  nervous,  ciicu- 
hitory,  and  digestive  organs,  is  nearly  double  in  towns  that  ol’ 
similiU’  populations  in  rural  districts. 

Jlut  there  is  a  more  general  la\v  than  this,  which  may  be  tliua 
stated :  the  nearer  persons  live  one  to  another,  the  greater  i 
the  mortality.  The  following  table  is  highly  instructive  if  atten¬ 
tively  studied,  showing  the  relation  which  the  average  aimiial 
mortality  bears  to  the  density  of  population.  The  first  columii 
shows  the  number  of  llegistration  districts  which  have  tlie 
annexed  density  of  population ;  the  second  indicates  tlie  number 
of  persons  to  one  square  mile  ;  the  third  the  annual  deaths  to 
lOOU  living;  and  the  fourth,  the  excess  over  the  “naturai 
niortalitv,’’  or  17  in  1000. 

.  .  !  Persons  to  Actual  Excess  over 

Districts.  milt*.  Mortality.  Nat.  Mortalitv. 


Districts. 

Persons  to 
sq.  mile. 

Actual 

Mortality. 

3 

56 

15 

14 

106 

16 

47 

144 

17 

87 

149 

18 

96 

182 

19 

111 

202 

20 

90 

220 

21 

48 

324 

22 

26 

485 

23 

29 

1,216 

24 

24 

1,262 

25 

18 

2,064 

26 

13 

1,784 

27 

18 

4,434 

28  np  to  36 
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This  table  is  read  thus : — There  are  three  districts  in  England 
in  which  there  are  but  56  persons  to  each  square  mile  ;  and  in 
tliese  the  mortality  is  only  15  in  the  thousand  annually ;  this 
13  therefore  rather  below  the  natural  mortality.  And  again, 
there  are  29  districts  in  which  there  are  1216  persons  to  each 
square  mile;  the  mortality  in  these  is  24  in  the  thousand 
annually,  and  therefore  7  above  the  natural  mortality.  Full 
and  interesting  details  coimected  with  this  subject  may  oe  found 
in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 

AN'ith  all  these  variations  of  mortality,  England  appears  to  be, 
as  we  have  stated  above,  the  most  liealthy  country  in  Europe.* 

In  England  there  is  one  death  annually  to  every  45  living, 

„  France  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  42 

„  Prussia  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  38 

Austria  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  33 

..  ..  ..  ..  ..  28 


Jtussia 


»9 

9) 

99 


Glancing  down  the  columns  devoted  to  the  mortality  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  our  countrymen  aged  20  and  upwards,  we  find 
that  farmers  are. the  longest  lived;  and  those  classes  in  which 
I  the  highest  mortality  is  observed,  are  miners,  bakers,  butchers, 

I  and  inn  and  beer-shop  keepers.  The  mortality  of  physicians  is 
dso  very  high,  being  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  living 
|of  that  profession. 

About  one  thousand  persons  annually  commit  suicide;  of 

♦  The  following  additional  comparisons  between  our  own  country  and  other 
European  states,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  The  first  table 
[refers  to  Debt,  Income,  and  Expenditure. 


England  (1853) 

France  (1853) 

Turkey  (1841) 

Austria  (1854) 

Prussia  (1853) 

"  Kussia  (1854) 
l‘  United  States  (1854) 


Debt. 

£779,365,204 

233,000,000 

5,000,000 

211,635,000 

31,205,836 

68,000,000 


Income. 

£56,834,711 

56,980,776 

6,645,450 

27,100,000 

14,105,576 

8,000,000 


Expenditure. 

£54,002,995 

58,117,192 

6,667,269 

36,600,000 

14,595,870 

8,450,257 


10,000,000 

Thus  England  appears  to  be  the  only  power  that  has  an  income  greater  than 
its  ex^nditure.  Whilst  the  debt  of  several  other  states  is  increasing,  ours  has 
diminished  since  the  close  of  the  last  war  (1817)  about  80  millions. 


— - 

£. 

s. 

(/. 

The  promise  of  England  to  pay  1?.  a  year  in  per^tuityi 

31 

2 

0 

13  worth  m  the  best  market  .. 

That  of  France  is  worth .. 

•  • 

23 

2 

0 

,,  Russia  ,,  ..  ..  ..  .. 

•  • 

20 

0 

0 

))  ^^ustria  ,,  ..  ..  ..  .. 

•  • 

13 

7 

0 

Turkey  „ 

•  • 

13 

4 

0 

These  calculations  are  extracted  from  Mr.  FarPs  Report  on  the  Great  Powers, 
P  the  Registrar-General’s  Sixteenth  Annual  Report. 
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whom  two-thirds  are  males,  and  one-third  females.  Ten  times 
tliis  number  die  violent  deaths  of  various  kinds,  as  from  acci¬ 
dent  :  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  suicides.  The  proportion  of  murders  is  1  in  200,000  of  the 
population.  The  deaths  by  lightning  vary  greatly,  but  seldom 
exceed  twenty-five  annually. 

Between  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  there  are  long  intervals 
of  time,  which  the  millions  of  om*  countrymen  are  employing  in 
various  ways;  it  was  our  purpose  originally  to  have  inquired 
briefly  into  these  various  occupations,  but  our  limits  compel  ns 
to  defer  this  for  the  present.  There  are  one  or  two  points  of 
interest  still  to  notice,  connected  with  our  social  well-being. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  attain  any  accurate  idea  of  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  education  in  a  countr)^ ;  but,  connected  witli 
the  Reports  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  we  find  one  relative  test  which  is  not  without  its  value. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  marriage-register,  and  that  of  those  who  sign 
by  marks  or  crosses ;  and  this  may  be  considered  a  very  fair 
criterion  of  the  amount  of  elementary  education.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find,  judging  by  this  means,  that  education  is  gradually 
but  evidently  increasing.  In  1841,  there  were  327  males  out 
of  every  thousand  married,  and  488  females  in  the  same  number, 
who  signed  by  marks ;  and  these  numbers  slightly  increased 
even  up  to  1845,  when  382  males  and  496  females  out  of  each 
thousand  did  so.  In  1855,  there  were  only  295  males  and  412 
females  who  made  marks  instead  of  signing.  In  other  words, 
the  proportion  of  those  unable  to  wite  has  diminished  from  40 
to  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  married. 

In  London,  88  of  every  100  husbands  wrote  their  names; 
in  Cumberland,  84 ;  Westmoreland,  82 ;  Northumberland,  80 ; 
Yorksliire  (N.  Riding),  80.  Norfolk,  Stafford,  Salop,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Huntingdon  came  at  the  other  extreme ;  in  the 
last-named  place,  only  52  per  cent,  wrote  their  names,  and  48 
made  marks.  The  education  of  the  women  appears  to  keep 

Eace,  as  to  locality,  relatively  with  that  of  the  men.  In  Wales 
oth  the  men  and  the  women  are  unable  to  write  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  county  in  England ;  but  it  is 
observed  that  ‘‘  it  would  not  be  fiiir  to  the  Welsh  people  to  refer 
this  great  defect  to  inferior  aptitude,  as  it  is  partly  the  result 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  many  necessarily  encounter  iu 
obtaining  any  literary  education  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  to 
the  embarrassments  into  which  those  of  them  fall  who,  in  their 
situation,  endeavour  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  two 


The  Registrar-General  concludes  his  observations  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  thus : — 

“It  will  be  a  happy  circmnstanco  when  ^the  men  and  women  of 
England  and  Wales  are  educated,  and  can  not  only  write  their 
names  and  read  their  Bible,  but  are  familiar  with  the  great  works 
of  the  English  classical  writers,  know  something  of  common  things, 
and  are  acquainted  with  many  of  the  productions,  the  phenomena, 
and  the  law's  of  nature.  It  will  be  as  a  new  revelation ;  for  then, 
indeed,  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  light  will  come.  Might  not 
the  produce  of  the  intelligence  which  would  burst  forth  from  the 
people,  wdio,  down  to  the  low'est  classes,  have  in  them  the  elements 
of  all  knowledge,  as  experience  has  show'n,  justify  the  expenditure? 
AVliat  more  profitable  investment  can  the  nation  make  of  a  few 
farthings  in  the  pound  of  its  annual  produce  ?’* 

Side  by  side  with  the  educational  condition  of  the  people,  we 
would  w'illingly  investigate  the  religious  state ;  but  the  data  for 
tliis  purpose  are  scarcely  sufficient.  In  1851,  there  were  pro¬ 
bably  in  Great  Britain  sixteen  millions  of  persons  of  10  years  old 
and  upwards.  It  is  calculated  that  on  Sunday,  iVlarch  31st,  1851, 
tlie  total  number  of  persons  who  attended  places  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  was  7,2(]1,032.  From  this  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  our 
most  enlightened  of  lands,  irreligion  is  more  rife  even  than 


Ignorance. 


Far  different  from  this  must  it  be  ere  the  knowledge  of  God 
sliall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  face  of  the  great 
deep. 


ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

Our  English  character  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  domestic 
and  adventurous.  Each  in  its  extreme  supplements  the  other, 
and  forms  its  fitting  counterpart.  The  crackling  embers  never 
sound  so  cheerful,  and  the  red  coals  never  send  forth  so  bright 
a  glow  or  so  genial  a  w'armth,  as  when  the  wintry  blast  is 
liowling  -wdthout^  and  dreary  blackness  broods  over  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  vivid  imagination  and  the  warm  heart,  which  find 
such  a  charm  in  home  fireside,  love  to  face  the  tempest,  to 
climb  the  perilous  height,  to  battle  with  the  raging  seas,  and  too 
explore  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  north.  This  last  scene  of 
enterprise  has  always  had  a  fierce  fascination  for  our  English 
mind.  It  gives  play  to  the  wildest  imagination,  and  food  for 
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the  most  insatiable  scientific  appetite.  The  most  mysterious 
phenomena  in  nature — the  fitful  splendour  of  .the  northern 
lights,  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  diffusion  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  areas^  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean, — all  enchain  the  attention  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  while  the  quencliless  thirst  of  adventure,  the  gloomy 
solitude  and  rugged  wildness  of  the  landscape,  the  floating 
mountains  of  ice,  the  grandeur  of  the  midnight  sun,  wheeling 
its  course  along  the  northern  sky’ ;  and  the  awful  stillness  of 
the  night,  on  wliich  for  weeks  together  no  dawn  ever  breaks, — 
fascinate  the  lover  of  the  romantic  and  sublime. 

Three  centuries  ago,  our  ancestors,  beginning  to  learn  the 
value  of  eastern  commerce,  resolved  to  seek  a  passage  to  China 
by  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  or  America.  Now  the  shortest 
way  from  England  to  Behring’s  Straits,  is  almost  directly  by 
the  North  Pole ;  so  that  our  forefathers  wnre  not  far  wrong  in 
their  reckoning  of  distance.  But  the  shortest  way  is  not  always 
the  best,  and,  unfortunately  for  their  schemes,  the  seas  wliich  had 
to  be  traversed  in  these  North-East  and  North-West  passages, 
were  for  the  most  part  seas  of  ice.  Several  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  went  out,  some  of  which  never  returned ;  while  otlieis 
returned  with  results  more  valuable  to  geographers  than  to 
merchants.  The  greatest  discoverer  was  Baffin.  Indeed,  so 
far  did  he  leave  all  others  behind,  that  he  w  as  generally  treated 
as  a  fabler  and  romancer,  until  Sir  John  Boss’s  expedition  in 
1818,  thoroughly  established  his  credit,  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  This  expedition  was  the  result  of  a  new  zeal  for 
the  discovery  of  the  North-West  passage.  But  it  failed.  At 
the  entrance  of  Lancaster’s  Sound,  Boss,  declaring  that  he  saw 
land  ahead,  turned  back  and  sailed  to  England,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  success. 

It  was  soon  known  that  his  second  in  command.  Lieutenant 
Parry,  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  and  destined  to  a  cai-eer 
equally  eminent  w  ith  his  captain  s  for  its  boldness  of  adventure,  its 
successful  discoveries,  and  its  manly,  unaffected  Christian  piety, 
believed  the  land  ahead  to  be  merely  cloud-land,  and  thought  the 
search  ought  to  have  been  continued.  He  was,  therefore,  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  Admiralty  with  the  command  of  another  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  ana  sailed  in  1819,  with  the  “  Hecla  ”  and  ‘‘  Griper,”  on  liis 
first  great  voyage  of  discovery^  On  reaching  the  turning-point 
of  the  last  year,  he  beheld  with  joy  a  broad  sheet  of  w  ater,  quite 
open,  stretching  aw^ay  to  the  w  estward.  We  can  imagine  the 
exultation  and  anxiety  the  explorers  must  have  felt,  as  they 
sailed  along  this  magnificent  channel ;  how  eagerly  their  eyes 
must  have  strained  to  catch  the  faintest  glimpse  of  land ;  w  itli 
what  wild  bounds  their  hopes  must  have  leapt  forward  to  the 
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completion  of  their  voyage,  in  the  discovery  of  tho  North-West 
passage ! 

“  They  were  tho  first 
That  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.” 

And  the  calm,  but  eloquent  narrative  of  [the  captain,  gives  a 
deeply  interesting  view  of  the  hopes  and  fears  with  which  all 
were  agitated.  They  sailed  further  and  further  west ;  nowjnin- 
ning  for  days  without  obstniction,  now  tacking  and  struggling 
with  the  loose  ice,  which  sometimes  completely  blocked  up  their 
passage.  Everything  showed  that  they  were  not  in  a  bay,  but 
in  an  open  channel :  and  from  that  time  the  North-West  passage 
has  been  a  moral  certainty.  It  was  thirty  years,  however, 
before  this  moral  certainty  became  the  certainty  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  for,  on  reaching  Melville  Island,  they  were  stopped  by  a 
vast  sea  of  ice  which  stretches  westward,  occupying  the  whole 
ocean  north  of  the  American  continent — a'  dreary  sea,  spoken 
of  by  the  Esquimaux,  w  ith  superstitious  dread,  as  the  ‘‘  Land  of 
the  white  bear,”  into  which  no  sail — not  even  that  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  M‘Clure — has  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating.  After 
wintering  at  Melville  Island,  therefore,  at  a  place  w^hich  he 
called  Winter  Harbour,  Parry  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  having  made  one  of  the  greatest  geographical  discoveries 
of  modem  times. 

His  voyage  is  connected,  by  a  romantic  incident,  with  the 
discovery  of  the  North-West  passage  by  Captain  McClure. 
Parry  inscribed  the  names  of  his  ship  and  the  date  of  his  voyage 
on  a  sand-stone  rock  in  Winter  Harbour.  ]\PClure,  sailing 
eastward  from  Behring’s  Straits,  had  succeeded  in  connecting 
his  discoveries  with  Parry’s ;  and  so  solved  the  problem  of  the 
North-West  passage.  In  1851,  he  reached  Mercy  Bay,  to  the 
north  of  Banks’s  Land,  and  sledged  over  the  strait  to  Winter 
Harbour.  A  record  of  his  discovery,  and  of  his  position  in 
Mercy  Bay,  was  deposited  on  Parry’s  sand-stone  rock.  The 
summer  of  1852  passed;  but  the  ice  in  Mercy  Bay  never 
thawed.  Winter  closed — their  third  wdnter  in  the  ice.  The' 
provisions  were  failing,  and  the  health  of  the  crew  was  slowly 
giving  way.  Still  they  bore  bravely  up:  the  officers  cheered 
the  men ;  and  all  calmly  awaited  the  dark  and  perilous  future. 
In  the  spring  of  1853,  McClure  divided  his  men ;  part  w^ere  to 
try  w  ith  sledges  to  reach  some  friendly  settlement  or  ship ; 
part,  with  him,  were  to  risk  another  \vinter  in  the  ice,  with  the  . 
certainty  of  death  if  they  failed  to  make  their  way  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  The  men  willingly  submitted  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment;  though  all  knew  how  small  was  the  chance  of  ever 
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meeting  again.  At  last  the  week  of  parting  arrived :  but  un- 
hoped-for  deliverance  was  at  hand.  An  expedition  under  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  left  England  in  1852  in  search  of  Franklin, 
and  also  of  ]\[‘Clure,  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  tryinor 
to  reach  Winter  Harbour  from  the  west.  Thither,  therefore, 
the  “  Resolute  ”  and  “  Intrepid  ”  sailed  ;  but  found  no  trace  of 
i\[‘Clure.  One  day,  however,  an  officer  examining  narrowly 
Parry’s  sand- stone  block,  caught  sight  of  a  roll  of  paper.  Ife 
snatched  it  up,  and  read  with  amazement  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  passage,  and  the  position  of 
the  “Investigator”  in  Mercy  Bay.  As  soon  as  sledging  was 
possible.  Lieutenant  Pirn  was  scudding  over  the  ice.  He  was 
just  in  time. 

“  WTiile  walking  near  the  ship,”  says  Captain  M‘Clure,  “  in 
conversation  with  the  first  lieutenant  *  *  we  perceived  a  figure 
walking  rapidly  towards  us  from  the  rough  ice  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay.  From  his  pace  and  gestures  we  both  naturally  supposed 
at  first  that  he  was  some  one  of  our  party  pursued  by  a  bear,  but  as 
wo  approached  him  doubts  arose  as  to  who  it  could  be.  He  was 
certainly  unlike  any  of  our  men ;  but  recollecting  that  it  was 
possible  some  one  might  be  trying  a  new  travelling  dress,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  departure  of  our  sledges,  and  certain  that  no  one 
else  was  near,  we  continued  to  advance.  When  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  us,  this  strange  figure  threw  up  his  anus,  and 
made  gesticulations  resembling  those  used  by  Esquimaux,  besides 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  words  which,  from  the  wind  and 
intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  sounded  like  a  wild  screech; 
and  this  brought  us  both  fairly  to  a  stand-still.  The  stranger  came 
quietly  on,  and  we  saw  that  his  face  was  as  black  as  ebony  ;  and 
really  at  the  moment  we  might  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether 
he  was  a  denizen  of  this  or  the  other  world,  and  had  he  but  given 
us  a  glimpse  of  a. tail  or  a  cloven  hoof  we  should  assuredly  have 
taken  to  our  legs :  as  it  was  we  gallantly  stood  our  ground,  and 
had  the  skies  fallen  upon  us  we  could  hardly  have  been  more 
iistonished  when  the  dark-faced  stranger  called  out — ‘  I’m  Lieutenant 
Pirn,  late  of  the  Herald,  and  now  in  the  Resolute.  Captain  Kellet  is 
in  her  at  Dealy  Island.  .*  To  rush  at  and  seize  him  by  the  hand 
was  the  first  impulse,  for  the  heart  was  too  full  for  the  tongue  to 
speak.  The  announcement  of  relief  being  close  at  hand,  when  none 
was  supposed  to  bo  even  within  the  Arctic  circle,  was  too  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  joyous  for  our  minds  to  comprehend  it  at  once.  The 
news  flew  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  ship  was  all  in  commotion ; 
the  sick,  forgetting  their  maladies,  leapt  from  their  hammocks; 
the  artificers  dropped  their  tools,  and  the  lower  deck  was  cleared  of 
men,  for  the}"  all  rushed  for  the  hatchway  to  be  assured  that  a 
stranger  was  actually  amongst  them,  and  that  his  tale  was  true. 
Despondency  fled  the  ship,  and  Lieutenant  Pirn  received  a  welcome 
— pure,  hearty,  and  grateful — that  he  will  assuredly  remember  and 
cherish  to  the  end  of  his  days.” 
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loiiig-iii  is  the  great  danger  of  Arctic  navigation.  Where  a 
broad  stream  of  water  is  found  one  year,  it  may  be  expected  to 
})0  there  the  next.  But  the  mere  cracks  in  the  ice,  up  which 
vessels  frequently  venture,  may  be  open  one  year  and  never 
atterwards.  M‘Clure’s  danger  was  not  a  solitary  instance.  In 
Sir  John  Ross  got  blocked  up  near  the  bottom  of  Ikiothia 
IJay,  and  was  unheard  of  for  four  years.  Ever}  body  believed 
hiin  dead ;  when  one  morning  the*  “  Isabella,”  at  the  head  of 
Baflin’s  Bay,  saw  two  boats  sailing  at  some  distance  towards 
her.  She  sent  a  boat  to  meet  them.  “  What’s  the  name  of 
your  shij)  ?”  cried  a  voice  from  one  of  the  stray  boats.  “  The 
Lsabclla,  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,”  was  the 
reply.  ‘‘  Then  I’m  that  Captain  Ross,”  answered  the  first  voice. 
In  vain  the  good  sailor  from  the  “  Isabella  ”  assured  him  that 
he  had  been  dead  two  years  and  more.  The  captain  knew 
better ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  discoveries, 
hardships,  and  escape,  was  known  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  the  same  brave  old 
navigator  w^as  once  more  wintering  in  the  ice — in  vain  search 
for  8ir  John  Franklin.  Captain  Kane  lost  his  vessel  in  the 
same  way,  and  had  to  travel  with  his  scurv}"-weakened  crew'  for 
some  months  in  open  boats.  From  the  evidence  yet  obtained, 
we  suspect  the  same  fate  befel  the  ill-starred  “  Erebus  ”  and 
“Terror.”  In  connection  with  this  danger,  we  may  mention 
that  ice  accumulates  much  more  off  a  northern  than  off  a 
southern  shore.  The  coast  is  usually  rather  steep  ;  and  the 
sun,  which  never  rises  high,  melts  the  snow  on  hills  with  a 
southern  aspect,  before  its  slanting  rays  have  ever  touched  the 
face  of  those  with  a  northern.  The  ice  on  the  south  of  a 
cliannel  has  therefore  more  sun,  and  receives  the  melting 
snows,  and  reflected  rays  from  hills  and  cliffs  adjoining ;  while 
the  ice  on  the  north  side  is  subjected  to  these  thawing  influ- 
(‘uces  only  for  a  shorter  time,  and  in  a  smaller  degree.  These 
circumstances  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  early  break¬ 
ing-up  of  the  ice,  than  a  few  degrees’  change  in  latitude.  The 
accumulation  of  ice  on  one  side  of  a  channel,  running  north  and 
south,  is  traceable  to  another  less  obvious  cause.  Dr.  Kane, 
finding  such  an  accumulation  on  the  west  side  of  Smith’s  Sound, 
where  a  southern  current  prevails,  referred  the  fact  to  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  This  motion  increasing  as  w^e 
recede  from  the  pole,  a  body  travelling  southward,  would  have 
a  slow  er  easterly  velocity  than  that  j)art  of  the  earth  to  which 
it  was  going,  lliis  would  create  a  tendency  in  the  body  to 
move  to  the  west  as  it  got  further  south  ;  and  such  we  find  in 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  so  constantly  within  the  tropics. 
So,  too,  a  train  moving  southwards,  tends  to  run  off  the  line  t<? 
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the  west ;  one  moving  northward,  to  the  east.  The  Atlantic 
gulf-stream  also,  wliich  flows  northwards  from  near  the  equator, 
sloughs  off  sea-weed  in  large  quantities  to  the  east,  and  but  little 
to  the  west.  The  same  law,  acting  on  a  southern  current,  would 
cause  such  an  accumulation  of  ice  as  Dr.  Kane  observed  on  the 
west  of  Smith’s  Sound.  Perhaps  the  subject  demands  more 
attention  than  scientific  men  have  yet  given  it. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  danger  to  be  noticed  | 
about  tills  frozen  region.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  navigator  | 
as  he  ventures  into  its  cold  shade.  The  moment  he  leaves  the  P 

open  sea,  and  enters  the  ice,  his  old  seamanship  goes  for  I 

notliin".  A  new  art  is  required  to  work  his  vessel  in  these  r 
half-solid  seas.  Clumsy,  heavy,  but  tight  and  snug  little  craft 
these  vessels  are.  The  shocks  they  encounter  from  the  drifting 
ice,  and  the  nips  and  blows  they  receive  on  all  hands,  would 
crunch  up  any  ordinary  vessel  like  a  w  alnut  in  the  gripe  of  the 
nut-crackers.  Far  on  every  side  stretch  floating  islands  of  ice, 
now^  separating  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  alluring  channel  for  the 
vessel,  then  closing  w  ith  a  rapidity  which  seems  to  cut  off  all 
hope  of  escape.  The  treacherous  quickness  of  their  approach, 
ana  their  magically  sudden  changes,  are  the  marvel  and  terror 
of  mariners.  The  most  open  sea  yields  no  security.  Many  a 
vessel  has  been  caught  and  sunk  before  those  near  her  dreamed 
of  her  danger.  These  floes  are  fragments  broken  by  thaw  and 
currents  from  the  vast  surfaces  called  fields,  and  are  them¬ 
selves  often  of  enormous  size.  Parry  saw  one  half  a  mile  in  dia¬ 
meter.  We  can  understand  with  what  horror  the  seaman  beholds 
such  a  mass  floating  towards  him,  as  he  lies  off  the  shore  of 
some  rocky  promontory.  Parry  describes  the  terrific  crash  of 
one  of  these  floes  against  a  precipice  and  the  piles  of  broken 
ice  splintered  from  it  in  the  shock.  If  the  ice  is  thick,  and  the 
shore  shelving,  ships  may  be  brought  so  near  the  land  that  the 
floe  strands  before  reaching  them.  And  so  heavy  is  the  ice  in 
these  regions,  that  the  mariner  often  owes  his  safety  to  this  expe¬ 
dient.  Dr.  Kane  found  a  piece  standing  nine  feet  above  water, 
and,  since  there  is  six  times  as  much  below  as  above,  the  total 
thickness  must  have  been  sixty-three  feet.  This  thickness  is  not 
the  result  of  direct  freezing.  AMien  the  young  ice  is  formed, 
the  snow^  often  weighs  it  down  and  cracks  it.  The  sea  w^ater, 
issuing  through,  makes  a  snow’  sludge,  which  the  winter  freezes 
into  solid  ice.  When  Captain  M‘Clure  sledged  from  Princess 
lioyal  Island  to  Banks’s  Strait — the  expedition  wliich  first 
determmed  the  North-West  passage — the  snow  was  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  sea  water  that  it  became  as  tenacious  as  claj’.  The  ' 
exertion  to  make  way  was  fearful,  tlie  perspiration  streaming 
in  big  drops,  instantly,  before  falling,  converted  into  solid  balls 
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of  ice,  upon  their  brows.  It  was  im2)0ssible,  with  all  their 
efforts,  to  drag  their  sledge  more  than  seven  miles  a  day. 
Fields  of  ice  are  the  loose  fragments  and  floes  welded  together 
bv  the  freezing  of  the  water  between,  and  further  encmsted 
with  fresh  layers  of  saturated  snow,  which  is  gradually  con¬ 
verted  into  ice  by  the  cold  of  the  winter.  No  wonder,  then, 
tliat  this  ice  is  far  from  smooth,  and  is  found  intersected  by  vast 
hummocks,  or  raised  mounds,  crossing  the  surface  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  how 
materially  this  must  interfere  with  the  sledging,  which  we 
ordinarily  deem  so  easy  and  delightful  a  mode  of  travelling. 

The  ice-fields  thus  formed,  however,  though  the  largest,  are  not 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Arctic  seas.  T'he  most  remark¬ 
able  objects  are  those  floating  mountains  of  ice  which  tower  majes¬ 
tically  from  the  surrounding  waters,  and  are  known  under  the 
familiar  name  of  icebergs.  Sometimes  seventy  or  a  hundred  of 
these  wonderful  masses  may  be  seen  at  a  time.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  might  weary  itself  with  running  riot  amidst  the  fantastic 
forms  and  beauties  they  present.  Temples  of  ice,  with  sculp¬ 
tured  aisles  and  fretted  columns,  and  solemn  archways,  grouped 
together  in  glorious  symmetry,  or  thrown  in  hideous  confusion 
and  ruin  by  the  shock  of  some  terrible  earthquake — cities  of 
ice,  with  spire  and  dome  and  minaret,  all  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
set’s  blaze — fairy  halls  of  ice  spangled  with  jewels  of  e'^ery  hue, 
and  flashing  in  the  noontide  ^n^h.  the  splendour  of  a  myriad 
rainbows — mountains  of  ice,  pale,  cold,  and  spectral,  with  that 
a^vful  light  which  distinguishes  the  snow-clau  summits  of  the 
Alps  amidst  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  evening.  Their  size 
is  enormous ;  one  of  them,  seen  by  Obtain  Fenton,  of  the 
“Judith,”  who  accompanied  Sir  Martin  Frobisher’s  third  expe¬ 
dition,  stood  sixty-five  fathoms  above  the  water.  The  deep 
blue  of  the  base,  rising  from  the  surf  like  a  precipice  of  solid 
sapjdiire,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  their  crown  of  snow, 
render  them  amongst  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  objects  of 
these  regions.  They  are  at  once  the  most  terrible  foes  and  the 
most  stedfast  friends  of  the  mariner.  When  the  storm-swell 
rolls  in  from  the  Atlantic,  when  the  blocks  of  ice  pitch  and  roll 
among  the  waves,  grinding  and  crashing  with  a  fearful  noise, 
and  hurrying  the  vessel  onward  in  their  course,  these  pitiless  ice 
precipices,  against  which  the  Avaves  are  breaking  in  huge  moun¬ 
tains  of  spray,  may  well  be  looked  upon  with  feelings  of  terror. 
So,  too,  when  they  are  seen  bearing  do\ATi  with  their  resistless 
strength  towards  the  field  on  the  side  of  which  the  mariner  is 
floating,  he  may  well  regard  them  as  the  most  dreadful  of  foes. 
But  how  often,  snugly  moored  under  their  lee,  has  he  beheld 
the  pack  through  which  his  feeble  craft  had  for  days  been 
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vaiiilv  struggling,  torn  in  pieces  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
sailed  })roudIy  on,  with  a  track  of  seething,  eddying  water, 
cleared  of  ever)"  fragment  of  ice  for  half  a  mile  in  his  train.  It 
is  almost  always  as  the  good  genii  of  the  navigators  that  these 
ice  mountains  appear — capricious,  indeed,  as  all  genii  are ;  often 
threatening,  but  seldom  or  never  doing  any  harm ;  and  some¬ 
times  rendering  the  most  essential  services.  We  have  read, 
indeed,  of  one  doting  old  berg — so  far  gone  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  responsible — which  very  nearly  played  the  part  of 
a  most  malignant  genius  to  Dr.  Ivane.  This  unfortunate  ex¬ 
plorer  had  just  moored  under  its  sheltering  wall,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  tremble  like  a  paralytic  man,  and  to  shed  dou  ii 
fragments  of  ice  upon  his  bark.  The  doctor  thought  it  was 
time  to  be  otf,  and  had  scarcely  loosed  his  hawsers,  and  got 
clear  of  the  berg,  when  a  terrific  crack  shook  tlirough  its  whole 
frame,  and  in  another  instant  the  vast  mass  plunged,  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  ruins,  into  the  sea.  As  a  kind  of  set-ofl*,  however, 
against  tliis  story,  we  must  tell  of  a  more  genial  berg  to  which 
the  doctor  once  applied  for  help.  While  sailing  up  Smith’s 
Sound,  with  tightly  packed  ice  on  his  left,  and  an  army  of  bergs 
on  his  right,  all  of  a  sudden  the  wind  failed — a  very  common 
and  annoying  ciiTiimstance  in  these  regions.  At  the  same  time 
he  saw  the  bergs  in  motion,  bearing  down  for  the  field  of  ice  on 
Ids  left.  He  could  not  move  an  inch,  and  destruction  seemed 
inevitable,  when,  to  his  delight,  he  perceived  a  friendly  berg 
rapidly  ploughing  its  way  up  the  channel.  An  ice  anchor  was 
happily  attached,  and  a  stout  haw^ser  (how  they  must  have 
looked  to  the  hawser!)  wa  ssoon  at  full  stretch  towing  them 
along.  It  was  a  race  for  life,  but  the  vessel  won  it,  having 
cleared  the  channel  by  about  five  yards,  when  the  threatening 
l)erg  came  with  a  fearful  crash  in  contact  with  the  field. 

Hut  what  are  these  bergs,  and  where  do  they  come  from  ? 
We  often  read  of  bergs  which  turn  out  to  be  only  lumps  of  floe 
ice  frozen  to  a  remarkable  thickness,  and  standing  high  above 
the  waves.  These,  however,  are  wrongly  named.  Real  bergs 
are  fragments  of  glaciers,  which  exist  in  Greenland,  as  in  the 
Alps  and  Norway,  fed  by  great  fields  of  snow,  and  fonning  the 
rivers  of  tins  frozen  land.  Ice  has  been  showii  to  be  a  thick 
tenacious  liquid,  ix)ssessed  of  considerable  plasticity,  and  jKuiring 
down  an  incline  by  its  own  gravity,  and  the  internal  movement 
of  its  own  particles.  These  ice  rivers  may  be  seen  winding 
along  the  valleys,  oozing  over  the  precipices,  and  finally 
standing  like  a  frozen  cataract  on  the  very  margin  of  the  waves. 
Lieutenant  Beecher  witnessed  the  ruin  and  destruction  with 
which  a  portion  of  one  of  these  glaciers  gave  w  ay  and  burst  into 
the  sea,  where  it  at  once  began  existence  as  a  berg.  Dr,  Kane, 
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from  observations  of  the  Humboldt  glaeier,  concluded  that 
berirs  were  generally  broken  oft’  by  the  tidal  action,  a  portion  of 
the  ice  river  having  already  poured  into  the  sea.  But  the  mode 
of  their  separation  is  a  matter  demanding  further  investigation. 
Another  question  arises:  How  is  all  this  ice  ever  to  melt? 
The  vast  sea  of  unmelted  ice  we  have  l)efore  spoken  of  shows 
that  if  left  to  itself  it  never  would.  Wherever  a  sheltered  bay 
prevents  escape  of  the  ice  into  the  main  drifts  outside,  it 
remains  thick  and  solid  through  the  whole  short  summer  of 
these  northern  climes.  But  in  the  broader  channels  the  thawing 
of  the  thinner  portions  sets  the  ice  in  motion  within  itselfc 
Fragments  are  broken  oft*,  and  the  small  pieces  that  are  thus 
thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  readily  yield  to  the  rays 
of  an  almost  perj^etual  sun.  A  larger  space  is  thus  left  for  the 
movements  of  the  floes,  which  are  many  of  them  drifted  with 
the  southern  current  down  Baflin’s  Bay,  and  finally  melted  in 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  way  the  icebergs 
are  got  rid  of  which  would  otherwise  defy  for  centuries  the 
feeble  power  of  the  sun  in  those  latitudes.  Even  to  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen,  where  the  frost  line  is  driven  back  to  its  extreme 
northern  limit  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  gulf  stream,  this 
southward  drift  is  still  perceptible.  Parry’s  memorable  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  w  as  frustrated  by  the  discovery  that  his 
j>arty  wnre  moving  south  with  the  field  faster  than  they  were 
moving  north  by  their  own  exertions.  Probably  Parry’s  men 
failed  to  perceive  the  beautiful  purpose  of  this  phenomenon ;  but 
it  would  hardly  become  us  to  be  equally  blind.  Were  it  not  for 
the  drifting  aw  ay  of  ice  to  warmer  regions,  the  waters  w  hich  our 
vessels  now  traverse  with  comparative  ease  would  be  bound  in 
one  eternal  rigid  sleep  of  frost,  and  the  cold  thus  generated 
would  spread  a  death-like  chill  over  seas  and  continents  far  to 
the  southward. 

But  though  insufRcient  to  melt  the  immense  accumulation  of 
ice,  this  northern  sun  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  jx)wer  or 
beauty.  We  can  well  sympathise  with  the  late  Professor  Forbes 
in  his  enthusiastic  desire  to  see  a  sun  above  the  horizon  at  mid¬ 
night.  Nothing  by  all  accounts  can  exceed  the  solemn  glory  of 
this  spectacle.  The  universal  hush  of  midnight  spread  over  the 
earth,  but  the  orb  of  day  swathed  in  all  the  glories  of  sunset 
slowly  trailing  his  form  along  the  northern  sky.  For  hours  and 
hours  one  protracted,  ever- varying,  combination  of  sun  and 
mist,  now  stretching  in  golden  waves  along  the  horizon,  now 
shooting  out  spires  of  flame  up  to  the  zenith,  now  drenching 
every  floating  cloud  in  a  crimson  glory,  and  now  like  a  solitary 
ball  of  fire  rolling  along  over  the  rugged  w  ildemess  of  ice,  and 
clothing  the  frozen  ocean  in  a  garment  of  light.  So  great  i^ 
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the  refraction  of  tlie  atmosphere  in  these  climates  that  Dr.  Arm- 
strongs  being  once  'despatched  in  a  boat  to  examine  what 
appeared  some  lofty  and  remarkable  mounds  on  the  American 
coast,  found,  on  approaching  them,  that  they  were  little  lumps 
of  earth  about  three  feet  high.  This  extraordinary  refractive 
power  adds  greatly  to  the  sunset  effects,  as  it  must  enhance  all 
the  prospect  in  this  wild  and  desolate  region.  The  broken 
surfaces  of  the  floes  are  inagnifled  into  far-stretching,  mountainous 
regions  of  ice,  the  bergs  loom  with  a  more  awfful  grandeur,  and 
the  wild  headlands  tower  aloft  ^vith  even  sterner  and  more 
fantastic  forms ;  while  the  whole  is  wTapped  in  a  gorgeous 
colouring  from  the  myriad-tinted  clouds  which  encircle  the 
sunset. 

We  call  it  sunset,  because  it  has  all  the  effects  of  sunset,  only 
in  a  much  higher  and  grander  degree ;  but  in  a  short  time  the 
sun  begins  really  to  set,  and  then  the  night,  the  dark  long 
Arctic  night,  steals  slowly  on.  Every  day  the  sun  sinks  lower 
in  the  horizon,  and  performs  a  shorter  circle  in  the  south.  The 
hour  conies  when  the  navigator  from  the  mast-head  beholds  his 
glorious  disc  for  the  last  time  trail  along  the  ice  to  the  south, 
and  then  sink — a  long  farewell.  “  The  night  cometh  wdiereiri 
no  man  can  w  ork  “  tiefe  scJiandervolle  Nacht,'^  as  Goethe  well 
says,  “  deep  dreadful  night,”  awful,  silent,  portentous  night,  like 
a  sleep  from  wdiich  there  seems  no  awakening.  If  the  Arctic 
day  is  the  suldimest,  the  Arctic  night  is  the  solemnest  of  all 
natural  spectacles.  As  when  one  gazes  on  a  great  river,  at  first 
perhaps  a  feeling  of  disappointment  comes  over  his  mind,  but 
afterwards  as  he  w  atches  the  vast  body  of  waters  roll  on  and  on 
with  the  same  ceaseless  unvarying  flow,  a  strange  sense  of 
power  and  mysterious  grandeur  grows  irresistibly  upon  him ;  so 
is  it  with  this  Arctic  night.  *At  first  it  looks  marvellously  like 
any  other  night ;  but  by  degrees  the  sense  of  long  duration— of 
utter  “  blackness  of  darkness  ” — of  changeless  gloom  eating  into 
the  verj^  soul,  and  tyrannizing  over  all  nature  around,  presses 
upon  him  with  the  most  irresistible  pow  er.  With  most  of  our 
explorers,  indeed,  there  has  been  even  on  the  darkest  days  an 
hour  or  two  about  noon  when  a  faint  streak  of  twilight  just 
softened  the  gloom  of  the  southern  horizon.  With  Dr.  Kane, 
liow  ever,  who  w  intered  further  north,  there  were  days  upon  days 
of  utter,  hopeless  blackness,  stagnating  over  the  wiiole  scene  and 
unbroken  by  a  single  ray  of  even  the  dimmest  tw  ilight.  One 
can  readily  imagine  its  effect  upon  all  animal  life,  and  still  more 
upon  the  human  spirits.  No  sound — no  sight.  The  ice  is  too 
firm  to  give  a  crack  or  a  motion ;  of  living  beings  some  have 
migrated  to  warmer  climes,  some  are  hibernating  in  holes  or 
snow-drifts;  a  few’  hover  silently  around  the  vessel  to  catch 
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anvthing  that  may  stay  the  pangs  of  their  ravenous  himger. 
The  occasional  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  croak  of  the  ill-omened 
raven,  alone  break  the  monotonous  stillness,  save  where  strangely 
and  inharmoniously,  amidst  these  inhospitable  climes,  from  the 
tio'htly  packed  vessel  of  the  mariner,  sounds  the  unusual  voice 
of  articulately-speaking  man.”  Yet  has  this  awful  night  a 
majestic  beauty  and  sublimity  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  landscape.  As  the  mariner  gazes  up  he 
beholds  the  silent  sky  all  spangled  with  the  light  of  stars,  and 
watches  the  constellations  wheeling  round  the  pole  day  after 
day  in  the  same  grand  unbroken  order,  or  sees  the  whole  dome 
drenched  with,  silver  light  by  the  unsetting  moon,  shedding  it^ 
pure  rays  upon  the  ice-bound  ocean  aroiuid.  Now  and  then, 
too,  from  the  flashing  of  the  aurora 

“  Not  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 

Serves  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,” 

such  as  reign  over  that  desolate  landscape,  and  still  more 
desolate  wilderness  of  ice.  This  grand  phenomenon  is  pai-tially 
kno™  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  its  true  glory  is  only  to  be 
witnessed  in  these  northern  regions.  It  first  flutters,  in  its 
wild  trembling-pulses  of  light  across  the  black  sky,  and  over  the 
dead  snowy  world,  as  if  the  palpitation  of  some  vast  unseen 
eyelid  maae  light  and  darkness  succeed  each  other;  then  it 
gathers  energy  and  stedfast  brilliance,  and  seems  like  a  glowing 
arch  of  light  sweeping  acre  .3  the  whole  heavens  from  north  to 
south,  and  darting  swift  arrowy  rays  in  every  direction ;  some¬ 
times  it  presents  itself  as  a  series  of  moving  parallel  columns 
gliding  over  each  other,  or  chasing  each  other  in  solemn 
stillness  across  the  sky  ;  now  it  is  seen  flushing  and  buniing  in 
a  crimson  blaze  of  light,  like  the  reflection  of  some  huge  sea  of 
fire,  weltering  in  its  red,  restless  waves  of  flame ;  and  again  it 
grows  pale  and  spectral,  and  only  just  lightens  the  hills]and  hum¬ 
mocks  around,  clothed  in  their  death-like  garment  of  snow.  This 
phenomenon  is  usually  explained  to  be  the  giving  off  of  electri¬ 
city  from  the  earth  into  space,  and  some  recent  discoveries  in 
electricity  tend  .to  confirm  this-  view ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
requiring  still  further  examination,  and  wiU  probably  yield  large 
fruits  to  the  careful  investigator  of  nature. 

As  the  winter  night  begins  to  deepen,  the  hazards  of  naviga¬ 
tion  grow  more  dreadful,  and  before  the  equinox  navigation  is  at 
an  end,  the  young  ice  foims  round  the  vessel,  and  the  winds  and 
drifts  keep  the  floe  in  a  perpetual  motion.  All  through  the 
black  night  the  broken  masses  are  heard  churning  and  grinding 
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around  the  vessel,  drowning  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and 
occasionally  dashing  against  the  ship  with  a  shock  which 
vibrates  through  all  her  timbers.  The  celebrated  mariner 
Davis  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  wdth  the  sound  of 
the  ice  wdiich  he  heard  while  enveloped  in  a  fog,  that  prevented 
him  seeing  it.  He  describes  it  as  the  sound  of  a  mighty  great 
roaring  of  the  sea,  as  if  it  had  bene  the  breach  of  some  shoare.” 
Oft‘  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  he  writes : — 

“  The  loathesome  view  of  this  shore,  and  the  irksome  noise  of  the 
yce  was  such  as  it  bred  strange  conceits  among  us ;  so  that  we 
supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  voyd  of  any  sensible  or  vegitable 
creatures,  whereupon  Leaded  the  same  ‘  desolation.’  ” 

To  winter  in  the  pack  is  a  hazardous  experiment.  Captain 
]\r‘Clure,  who  first  tried  it,  had  many  a  hair-breadth  esca})o. 
On  one  occasion,  the  whole  pack  in  which  he  was  hopelessly 
entangled  drifted  towards  the  black,  perpendicular  precipices  of 
Princess  Itoyal  Island.  As  the  ship  drew  nearer  to  her  fate, 
they  could  see  and  hear  the  ice  a-head  splitting  and  crunching 
upon  the  rocks,  when  suddenly  the  wdiole  pack,  whirling  round 
on  its  axis,  coach- wheeled  along  the  side  of  the  island,  and 
drifted  away  to  the  northward,  snatching  the  “Investigator” 
from  inevitable  destruction.  Once  tw'o  huge  pieces  of  ice  in 
their  neighbourhood  came  into  violent  collision.  One,  close  to 
the  vessel,  reared  slowly  up  out  of  the  w  ater,  until  it  far  over¬ 
topped  the  “  Investigator’s”  hull,  where  it  remained  poised  for  a 
moment,  uncertain  whether  to  come  dowm  upon  her  and  cnij;li 
her  with  its  weight,  or  to  relapse  into  its  original  position.  For 
a  moment  every  breath  was  held  ;  then  a  cry  of  joy  burst  from 
the  crew%  as  the  ice  slowly  rolled  over,  and  sank  back  into  it^ 
former  place.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  scene  of 
tumult  and  danger  which  this  experiment  involves  is  given  in 
the  “  Khyme  of  the  Ancient  J\lariner”  : — 

“  And  now^  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 

And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 

As  gi’cen  as  emerald. 

“  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  w^as  all  around ; 

It  cracked  and  growded,  and  roared  and  howled 
Like  noises  in  a  swound.” 

A  lively  account  of  the  perils  encountered  by  the  “Judith,’ 
at  a  time  when  Arctic  navigation  was  not  yet  understood,  may 
give  our  readers  some  notion  both  of  the  dangers  and  of  the 
courage  of  the  first  adventurera  in  these  icy  regions. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  July,  1578, 
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“  they  never  saw  any  one  day  or  hoiiro  wherein  they  were  not 
troubled  with  continuall  danger  and  feare  of  death ;  and  were 
twentie  dayes  almost  together  fast  among  the  yce.  They  had 
their  ship  stricken  through  and  through  on  both  sides,  their  false 
stemme  borne  quite  away,  and  could  goe  from  their  ship,  in  some 
places  upon  the  yce  very  many  miles ;  and  might  easily  have 
passed  from  one  iland  of  yce  to  another,  even  to  the  shore  ;  and  if 
God  had  not  wwderfully  provided  for  them  and  their  necessitie, 
and  time  had  not  made  them  more  cunning  and  wise  to  seeke 
strange  remedies  for  strange  kindes  of  dangers,  it  had  bene 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  have  escaped ;  for  among  other  devices, 
wheresoever  they  found  any  iland  of  yce  of  greater  bignesse  then 
the  rest,  they  commonly  coveted  to  recover  the  same,  and  thereof 
to  make  a bulwarke  for  their  defence;  whereon  having  mored  anker, 
they  rod  under  the  lee  thereof  for  a  time,  being  thereby  guarded 
from  the  danger  of  the  lesser  driving  yce.  But  when  they  must 
foregoe  this  new-found  fort,  by  meanes  of  other  yce,  which  at  length 
would  undermine  and  compasse  them  round  about ;  and  when  that, 
by  heaving  of  the  billowe,  they  were  therewith  like  to  be  brused  in 
peces,  they  used  to  make  the  ship  fast  to  some  firme  and  broad  pece 
of  yce  they  could  find,  and  binding  her  nose  fast  thereunto,  would 
fill  all  her  sayles ;  whereon,  the  wind,  having  great  power,  would 
force  fomard  the  ship,  so  the  ship  bearing  before  her  the  yce ;  and 
so  one  yce,  driving  forward  another,  should  at  length  get  scope  and 
sea  roome.  Having,  by  this  meanes,  at  length  put  their  enemies  to 
flight,  they  occupyed  the  cleare  space  for  a  prettie  season,  among 
sundry  mountain es  and  Alpes  of  yce.” 

And  among  these  ‘‘  moimtaines  and  Alpes  of  yce”  we  must 
leave  them  for  the  present,  hoping  to  resume  our  acquaintance 
with  them  at  some  not  very  distant  day. 


a 


1  X. 

I  NAPLES, —ITS  PEOPLE  AND  OOVERNMEXT. 

It  is  not*  easy  to  understand  the  people  of  Italy,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples.  Nowhere,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  traveller  more  apt  to  deceive  himself.  Their 
striking  characteristics  are  readily  com])rehended.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  in  reducing  these  strongly  defined  outlines  to  haV- 
t  iiiony.  Beautiful  virtues  and  qdious  vices  interlace  one  another. 
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Time  and  frequent  intercourse  are  essential  to  convince  a  stranger 
that  the  most  opposite  qualities  find  an  existence  in  the  same 
character.  As  some  of  Naples’  noblest  sons  are  happily  now 
receiving  a  worthy  proof  of  English  hospitality  and  sympathy, 
it  may  not  be  ill-timed  for  one  who  has  known  them  well,  to 
sketch  with  a  fresh  pencil  the  city  and  its  people. 

i\jound  Neapolis  in  the  olden  time,  the  worst  vices  of  a 
corrupt  civilization  brooded.  On  its  fertile  soil,  the  vigour  of  the 
early  Greek  colonists  dandled  into  effeminacy.  Taken  by  the 
Romans,  427  u.c.,  it  drew  to  its  luxuriant  shores  the  wealth 
and  corruption  of  the  imperial  city.  Horace  enjoyed  and  sati¬ 
rized  its  follies.  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  during  Avinter  months, 
overshadowed  it  with  their  vices.  The  Ostrogoths  afterwards 
revived  it,  for  a  time,  w  ith  a  barbarian  strength ;  which,  in  its 
turn,  became  tumid  and  nerveless  beneath  its  hot  and  lustrous 
skies.  Such  are  the  mingled  sources  of  Neapolitan  life.  The 
presence  of  the  Greek  language  is  still  found  in  the  Italian 
somids ;  and  a  Grecian  profile,  with  its  clear  and  cliiselled  form, 
is  often  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  people. 

Modern  Naples  lies  on  the  slopes  and  sinuous  curves  of  its 
capacious  haven.  Its  population,  according  to  an  ofiicial  census, 
amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  to  400,813  souls,  besides 
30,000  foreigners,  soldiers,  and  prisoners.  For  full  sixteen  miles 
along  the  coast,  however,  the  neighbourhood  literally  swarms 
with  life.  The  impression  produced  by  the  distant  prospect,  and 
first  inspection  of  Naples  is  altogether  different  from  that  made 
by  other  continental  cities  of  like  size  and  antiquity.  The 
city  is  composed  of  irregular  masses  of  light-coloured  buildings, 
without  order  or  elegance.  With  the  exception  of  a  handsome 
crescent,  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  and  graced  on  the  line  of 
incidence  by  a  grand  palace  of  the  king,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  semicircle  by  a  church,  built  in  the  noblest  Greek  style, 
there  is  no  architecture  to  awaken  interest.  The  streets  are 
generally  ’naiTow ;  and  not  one  of  them,  save  the  Strada-di- 
Toledo,  which  extends  half  the  length  of  [the  city,  can  boast  of 
the  safety  or  convenience  of  a  causeway.  Waggons,  carriages, 
horses,  donkeys,  public  conveyances,  whose  shapes  and  limbering 
defy  description,  dogs,  and  herds  of  goats,  men,  wDmen,  and 
cliildren,  mingle  together  upon  the  slippery  stone  pavement,  in 
amusing  and  sometimes  perilous  proximity.  The  shops  which 
line  the  main  streets  are  small ;  no  other  Em’opean,  liow^ever, 
can  surpass  the  Neapolitan  in  the  elegant  arrangement  of 
those  costly  fabrics,  and  works  of  vertu^  with  which  the  most 
brilliant  and  attractive  shops  are  adorned ;  and  the  gay  win¬ 
dows,  glittering  along  the  squalid  streets,  show  an  unpleasant 
resemldance  to  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  toad,  set  in  its  grimy 
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head.  But  strange  sights  and  sounds  greet  the  eye  and  oar 
whenever  you  turn  into  the  innumerable  narrow  windings  that 
branch  oft'  from  the  main  thoroughfares.  Here  greengrocers 
niaccaroni-sellers,  braziers,  and  craftsmen  of  various  guise,  whose 
occupation  is  only  conceived  of  in  Naples,  expose  their  fruits 
and  wares  in  unsightly  heaps,  amid  unmentionable  filth  and 
most  disgusting. odours. 

Imagine  then,  kind  reader,  such  a  city,  with  its  houses  empty, 
and  the  whole  population  living  out  in  its  streets.  No  human 
boinir,  either  piccanniny  or  adult,  abides  under  the  roof  longer 
than  lie  can  help ;  and  such  is  the  climate,  that  for  seven  months 
in  the  year  the  people  can  even  sleep  out  of  doors  without  dis¬ 
comfort.  Every  street,  and  alley,  and  court,  tlierefore,  ore 
crowded  with  life — life  varied,  animated,  intense.  The  brown 
complexions,  the  flashing  eye,  regular  white  teeth,  extravagant 
ircsture,  and  loud  excited  talk,  arrest  you  at  every  corner.  And 
the  terrific  contrasts  of  life  clash  here  in  violent  and  vivid  anta¬ 
gonism,  without  an  intermediate  shade  to  blend  them.  You 
sec  the  nobles,  arrayed  in  most  costly  and  sumptuous  splendour, 
attended  by  gorgeously-clad  servitors,  lolling  in  their  crimson 
equipages ;  'while  all  the  others  seem,  to  an  English  gaze, 
to  bo  not  even  decently  clothed.  The  populace  has  lapsed 
almost  into  the  nakedness  of  savager}\  The  men  pursue  their 
occu})ations  in  loose  linen  shirts  and  trousers ;  the  head  only 
ornamented  by  a  dirty  cap  of  the  same  material,  from  whicli 
dangles  a  red  or  blue  tassel.  The  women  are  seen  with  bare 
feet,  and  uncovered  breasts  and  heads ;  and  the  children  roll 
into  the  street  almost  as  they  were  bom.  At  every  hour  of  tlio 
(lay,  after  early  dawn,  you  will  see  some  of  the  people  sipping 
coffee  in  a  caf6  ;  some  excitedly  talking  in  little  groups  ;  some 
eating  maccaroni  or  fish  at  the  stalls  in  the  streets ;  some  lazily 
basking  in  the  sun ;  others  playing  with  dirty  cards,  or  enjoying 
tlie  drolleries  of  Pulcinella  :  wliile,  throughout  the  varied  tumui- 
tuous  medley,  there  is  an  air  of  general  good  humour ;  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  seems  to  say — “We  live  for  to-day,  to-morrow  has 
no  existenc’e  to  us  ;  the  present  is  life,  the  future  is  a  myth  !” 

The  Neapolitans  are  not  indolent,  as  has  been  carelessly  said. 
When  they  have  a  motive  and  opportunity  for  work,  they  are 
industrious.  _AllJs  don#- out  of  doors;  they  have  no  secrets. 
The  workshop  is  the  door-step,  or  the  space  before  the  house. 
8o,  conceive  the  hubbub  and  hum  of  one  of  these  streets,  like  a 
hive  with  the  cap  taken  off.  Here  iron  beds  are  being  formed 
and  framed;  there  tailors  sit  stitching  the  linen  breeches. 
Shoemakers  are  on  their  bench,  and  put  soles  and  bodies  to¬ 
gether  under  the  sun’s  broad  blaze.  The  baker  rolls  his  paste, 
and  dries  his  maccaroni  in  the  open  air.  In  one  spot,  the 
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barber  is  shaving  his  customer,  or  has  him  sheeted  like  a  ghost 
in  his  apron,  and  is  merrily  cutting  his  hair ;  in  another,  the 
letter-writer  sits  >\Tth  his  quills  ana  table ;  and  beside  liim  the 
lover  and  man  of  business  are  whispering  their  secrets,  and  so 
inditing  their  epistles.  W omen  and  children  squat  in  little  grouj)s 
on  the  ground,  each  pursuing  their  ov^ii  vocation.  The  mother 
nurses  the  baby  ;  the  big  boy  tends  the  little  one  ;  the  sister  is 
busily  engaged  in  performing  the  compliment  of  a  certain  Italian 
operation  upon  the  heads  of  the  children, — a  com})liment,  by  the 
way,  that  might  be  sometimes  seasonably  lavished  on  the  head  of 
a  Franciscan  monk,  ytocking-mending,  spimiing,  and  washing, 
all  go  on  together.  Nor  is  there  the  least  sense  of  inconve¬ 
nience  or  restraint.  The  lUilians  have  not  the  vanity  of  English¬ 
men  in  supposing  themselves  constantly  observed.  All  act  as 
freely  and  unrestrainedly  in  the  open  air  as  within  doors. 

The  vivacity  and  the  abandon  of  the  Neapolitans  are  the 
theme  of  admiration  wdth  all  its  visitors.  Their  passions  are  dis¬ 
played  by  the  most  vehement  and  yet  elegant  gesticulation. 
Every  person  is  an  actor.  The  half-clad  woman,  with  her  baby 
on  one  arm,  stands  forth  in  gi-aiid  attitude,  and  with  outstretched 
palm  and  pointed  finger,  pleads  her  cause  w  ith  an  energy  and 
self-abandonment  that  speak  to  the  heart.  The  man  without  a 
rag  of  an  under  garment,  or  the  hope  of  ever  possessing  one, 
stands  up  in  comic  or  tragic  declamation,  and  surpasses  in  real 
expression  of  manner  the  finest  orator.  Even  the  little  cliilihen 
quarrel  or  embrace  each  other  with  most  lovely  and  striking 
gestures.  One  feels  astonished  at  the  proud  bearing,  and  really 
noble  dignity,  of  the  low^est  of  the  poor.  Their  love  and 
their  ire  alike  are  developed  in  quick,  marvellous  expression. 
The  incessant  play  of  their  fingers,  the  electric  movement  of 
their  arms,  and  the  most  rapid  gleam  and  shadow^  of  their 
countenance,  demonstrate  instantly'  the  hidden  pulses  of  their 
feeling. 

A  dri‘am  of  sweet  tones  has  associated  itself  with  the  language 
of  Italy.  But  in  Naples — Ah  mi !  these  sounds  need  their  own 
laimuage  to  describe  them.  IIow  shall  their  discords  or  their 
melodies  be  ground  out  of  the  hurdy-gindy^  of  our  English  gut¬ 
turals?  The  people  ai-e  all  and  alw  ays  talking.  No  one  of  them 
has  ever  had  enough  of  the  bovine  or  Boeotian  dulness  about  him 
to  ruminate  over  his  thoughts  in  silence.  They  all  talk,  and 
alw  ays  at  the  liighest  pitch  of  their  voice.  What  a  hap})y  arrange¬ 
ment,  therefore,  that  such  incessant  and  loud-toned  talkers  have 
musical  tongues !  Who  could  endure  the  jabber  else  ?  There 
can  be  no  greater  amusement  to  the  visitor  than  to  stand  at  Iiis 
window  on  the  Chiaja,  looking  over  the  gardens  of  the  \illa 
Beale  towards  the  glorious  bay'.  Immediately  below’  liim  is  the 
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rrrand  resort  of  Naples:  the  broad  carriage  avenue  becomes 
instinct  with  fashionable  life  at  four  o’clock  in  the  day.  Hundivds 
of  carriages  dash  to  and  fro ;  we  have  counted  ninety-five  in  five 
minutes.  A  stream  of  horsemen  throng  a  road  running  parallel 
with  this.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  day  mother  sights  and 
sounds  will  interest  him.  Occasionally  he  will  hear  a  chorus 
kept  up  between  the  sellers  of  fniits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  donkeys,  who  also  chant  continually  witli  that  unutter¬ 
able  note  that  nature  seems  to  have  given  as  a  discord  to  be  the 
foil  and  relief  of  all  her  sweeter  sounds.  These  street-sellers 
begin  on  the  highest  tone,  and  run  down  the  gamut  until  falling 
on  a  favourite  note,  they  prolong  it  in  a  monotonous  wail  or 
howl  for  several  moments,  which  sound  comes  to  the  heart  like 
tlio  deep  despairing  cry  of  a  fallen  people,  and  floods  us  in  a 
moment  with  woful  memories  and  fears. 

In  Naples,  above  all  other  places,  is  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  too  hasty  generalization.  The  people  are  markcfl  by 
some  most  excellent  qualities.  They  are  naturally  disposed  to 
reverence  goodness.  A  French  pastor,  who  has  been  a  long 
resident,  has  told  us  he  did  not  know  a  blasphemer  in  the  whole 
city.  In  no  city  of  Italy,  or  of  France,  is  the  Sabbath  better 
observed,  or  the  churches  more  generally  and  numerously  at¬ 
tended.  Numbers  go  every  day,  but  on  the  Sunday  many  of 
tlie  churches  are  literally  crammed.  Among  the  poor  in  the 
severest  depression  or  penury  you  never  hear  a  murmur  against 
Trovidence.  In  the  depth  of  their  wretchedness  they  (lo  not 
re[>iiie,  but  patiently  wait  a  brighter  time.  They  are  a  people 
f>f  wann  and  noble  aftections.  Strong  men  mav  be  seen  em- 
bracing  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  the  children  of  every  class 
are  treated  with  an  almost  undue  fondness.  They  are  simple 
and  temperate  in  diet.  Although  wine  is  cheap  anrl  good,  they 
take  little  of  it.  A  working  man  will  on  a  hot  dav  run  to  the 
corner  ot  a  street  and  content  himself  with  a  draught  of  lime- 
juice  drink,  for  which  he  pays  the  smallest  coin. 

Among  no  people  has  the  inthience  of  the  Church  of  Home 
been  so  pervasive  and  pernicious.  It  has  veiled  the  truth  of 
God  completely  underneath  the  mummeries  of  its  superstitious 
worship.  Sermons  may  be  heard  in  the  Ibrnian  (  \atholic  churches 
of  other  states  of_ Italy, Jiut  one  is-  rarely  preached  in  Naples. 
Mariolatry  is  the  only  religion  of  the  city.  In  tlu^  churches  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  glitter,  bede(*ked  in  flaunting  colours  and 
tinsel  finery,  over  every  altar.  In  the  streets  wooden  representa¬ 
tions  or  paintings  of  her  are  placed  at  every  turn,  with  a 
burning  lamp  swinging  in  front.  We  have  paced  street  after 
street  for  the  purpose  of  close  inspection,  and  have  with  difliculty 
found  one  shop  where  there  was  not,  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
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door,  a  small  recess  before  which  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  ni^rlit 
and  day,  and  within  which  was  a  print  or  image  of  llary.  Thus 
the  naturally  religious  character  of  the  people  is  corrupted,  and 
theii’  conscientiousness  is  destroyed.  Their  public  spirit  is  crushed. 
They  cherish  no  association  of  past  gi’eatness ;  few  of  them, 
especially  in  the  lower  classes,  have  any  notion,  not  to  say  hope 
of  a  noble  life  in  years  to  come.  Time  and  the  Virgin  do  all ; 
they  live  in  the  one,  reverence  the  other,  and  have  no  future. 

The  nobles  of  Naples  share  in  the  general  debasement  of  a 
corrupt  church  and  a  despotic  government.  Excluded  fr<)m 
mercantile  and  professional  engagements — having  no  iipjKT 
house  of  Parliament  as  an  arena  for  their  talent  and  occu¬ 
pation — leaving  the  management  of  their  estates  in  the  country 
to  their  stewards,  they  seek  in  the  capital  to  amuse  their  indo¬ 
lence  by  mutual  intercourse,  intrigue,  the  theatre,  and  the 
gamijig-table.  The  saddest  and  darkest  trait  among  them  is 
said  to  be  their  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow.  The  Neapolitan 
maiden  is  com]>aratively  secure ;  partly,  from  the  careful  re¬ 
straints  surrounding  her,  and  partly  through  the  prevailing 
reverence  for  the  Virgin.  But  painful  testimonies  are  borne— 
with  many  most  noble  exceptions,  be  it  noted — that  marriage  is 
welcomed  as  an  introduction  to  licence. 

The  solid  strength  and  the  living  force  of  Naples  lie  in  its 
middle  class,  embracing  those  who  are  professionally  engaged. 
The  members  of  this  class  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  all  the  virtues,  and  by  few  of  the  characteristie 
vices  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  clever  and  diligent  in 
business,  benevolent,  full  of  energ}%  the  very  soul  of  honour, 
well  read,  and,  in  manv  cases,  of  eminent  attainments.  Thev 
are  intensely  patriotic ;  yet  it  is  by  some  of  them  we  liave 
lieard  the  ignis  fatuits  of  Italian  unity  reprobated  most  severely. 
They  know  well  enough  that  there  is  too  much  jealousy  among 
the  difierent  states  of  the  Peninsula  for  such  a  dream  to  be 
realised.  This  class,  however,  of  the  Neapolitan  city  and  state 
are  less  known  in  England  than  the  other  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  owing  to  these  two  causes.  The  most  distinguished  of 
them  are  so  well  known,  that  descriptions  published  in  England 
of  their  character  and  opinions  would  become  dangerous ;  and 
they  themselves  are  compelled  to  a  reticence  not  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Further,  they  are  sceptical  in  matters  touching  Church 
and  State,  and  so  their  reputation  has  been  unjustly  loaded  with 
the  blackest  calumny. 

How  shall  the  political  atmosphere  that  swoons  around  Naples 
be  described?  Preconceived  impressions  of  its  overshadowing 
oppressiveness  are  far  outdone  in  the  reality.  It  is  difiicult  for 
an  Englishman  to  shake  off  the  persuasion  that  he  has  entered 
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a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  There  are  soldiers  here ;  soldiers 
tliei-e;  soldiers  everywhere.  They  stand  at  the  gates  of  the 
public  walk — hover  round  every  spot  where  citizens  may 
rroiij) — Iveep  watch  in  every  square.  There  are  depots  for  them 
in  every  principal  street.  Drums  are  heard  incessantly.  The 
trumpet-call,  by  day  and  night,  soon  becomes  one  of  the  most 
familiar  sounds.  Small  companies  pass  under  the  window  every 
lialf-hour.  Kegiments  are  seen  drilling  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Tliev  are  trained  to  a  state  of  most  exact  discipline  by  oflieers 
wlio  are  inclose  connexion  with  the  court.  They  penetrate  with 
a  ilreadful  omnipresence  every  nook  and  corner,  so  as  to  make 
conspiracy  impossible ;  and  between  this  soldier}"  and  the  Nea¬ 
politans  there  is  no  link  of  sympathy.  They  are  Swiss  merce¬ 
naries,  speaking  a  language  which  prevents  any  communion 
with  the  people.  They  are,  too,  for  the  most  part,  brutally 
ignorant ;  and,  knowing  that  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Idng,  w’car  an  air  of  offensive  and  domineering  insolence.  Tw  o  of 
our  own  friends — one  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Yorkshire,  the  other 
a  Cambridge  collegian — ^\ere  standing  together  a  little  while  ago 
in  a  public  square,  when  they  wnre  impudently  told  that  this 
w*as  not  permitted ;  they  must  separate  and  walk  away.  Ten 
tlioiisand  of  these  Swiss  soldiers  are  concentrated  in  Naples. 

The  apparatus  of  wnr  are  seen  on  every  side.  The  epithet 

llomba”  appears  most  consistent,  for  heaps  of  shot  and  shells 
fill  up  the  area  of  the  palace  yard,  and  lie  piled  uj)  at  the  en¬ 
trance  gates.  Cannon  is  jilanted  to  command  each  of  the  great 
tliorouglifares,  so  as  to  sweep  the  streets  in  case  of  popular 
commotion. 

The  opinion  w^e  would  convey  of  the  king  of  Naples  has  not 
been  formed  hastily.  He  is  a  man  of  a  dull,  obtuse  mind, 
whose  meagre  faculties  have  been  star\"ed  by  neglect  and  lack 
of  kiiowiedge,  till  he  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  maudlin  inanity. 
Yet  he  has  the  accursed  pride  of  his  family,  and  the  dogged, 
oiie-idoad  puqiose  which  marks  the  poor  idiot  as  much  as  the 
self-willed  hero.  He  lives  in  a  small  world  of  his  OAvn,  encircled 
by,  a  host  of  sycophants  who  offer  to  his  placid  majesty  the 
incense  of  perpetual  flattery.  He  belongs  to  the  Spanish  brancli 
of  the  Bourbon  family — flie^vorst  branch  of  a  bad  stock.  A 
hereditary  infirmity  descends  from  generation  to  generation  of 
this  family,  as  with  our  own  Stuarts,  which  makes  them  almost 
innocently  incapable  of  comprehending  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  people.  Not  only  are  the  lessons  of  past  histoiy,  and  the 
simplest  maxims  of  government,  unintelligible  to  them,  but  the 
most  earnest  entreaty  of  friendly  states — the  most  palpable  and 
fearful  omens  in  their  very  vicinity — fall  unheeded  on  their 
numb  and  petrified  stupidity.  Yet,  in  their  dearth  of  soul,  they 
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hold  with  the  ^ip  of  death  the  sceptre  of  tyranny.  Bomba  is 
such  a  monarch,  and  yet  in  his  maundering  imagines  himself  to 
be  the  father  of  his  peojde.  He  is  opposed  to  liberal  opinions, 
and  is  unyielding  to  foreign  courts,  simply  because  his  dull 
incapacity  cannot  understand  their  demands.  He  has  trembled 
once  in  the  storm  of  a  revolution ;  and  eveiy  mutterimn:  of 
change  awakens  the  horror  of  that  time  in  the  old  child’s  dreams. 

To  understand  the  king’s  position  w^e  must  bear  in  mind 
another  fact — Ferdinand  is  a  bigoted  lioman  Catholic.  This 
renders  liiin  jx){mlar  with  the  common  people ;  it  led  to  the 
lament  of  General  Pepe  in  1848,  that  he  found  the  soldiers  more 
devot(‘d  to  the  king  than  to  Italy  ;  and  it  has  filled  Naples  with 
almost  as  many  priests  as  soldiers.  The  Jesuits  also  have  of 
late  years  been  re-established  in  Italy.  This  party  is  wholly 
ultra-montane ;  it  is  predominant  in  Naples.  It  regards  freedom 
of  conscience  as  a  curse ;  political  liberalism  as  atheism ;  and 
tolerance  as  the  evangel  of  Hell.  The  keejung  of  the  kiii^s 
conscience  is  entirely  under  their  direction.  Hence  the  govcni- 
ment  is  a  soul-crushing  tyranny,  and  its  mal-administratioii  an 
unparalleled  infamy.  The  ever-swelling  mercenary  troops  are 
constantly  demanding  liigher  pay;  secret  spies  are  increased; 
corru[)tion  and  iniquity  spread  with  the  festering  gi’owtli  of  the 
}>olice  ;  and  taxes  are  ever  pressing  more  and  more  heavily  on 
the  peo])le.  31eanwhile,  repression  of  public  opinion  l>ecomes  a 
more  desperate  necessity.  Letters  are  opened.  Independent 
foreign  journals  are  excluded.  The  most  famous  literary  produc¬ 
tions  are  forbidden  to  be  read,  and  death-warrants  pursue  those 
who  have  a  proscribed  book  in  their  possession. 

Familiar  as  Englishmen  are  with  the  subject,  no  languaire 
can  })icture  the  horrible  evils  of  the  espionage  employed  in 
Naples.  The  spies,  who  are  in  pay  of  the  government,  are  the 
vilest  and  most  loathsome  informers.  ]\Iore  than  00,000  ducats  |ier 
month,  we  have  been  told — a  sum  to  be  estimated  by  the  prevail* 
ing  cheapness  of  food  in  Naples — is  being  paid  by  the  government 
to  these  wretches.  They  glide  tlirough  every  street,  every  court, 
every  secret  alley ;  they  skulk  at  your  elbow  in  every  cafe ;  and 
haunt  everv  place  of  amusement.  Their  presence  is  a  miasma  in 
the  atmospliere.  They  clog  the  footsteps  and  fasten  like  blood¬ 
hounds  ujx)n  a  man  in  any  wise  suspected.  The  confessional  is 
also  wTinging  out  secrets  from  wives,  daughters,  and  domestics. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man,  who  is  unconscious  of  having  uttered 
too  liberal  an  ojunion,  to  receive  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the 
]X)lice  as  he  walks  along  the  street.  He  is  allowed  to  give  no 
intimation  to  his  friends,  but  is  summarily  cast  into  prison,  where 
he  is  told  he  must  await  a  trial  that  can  be  indefinitely  post- 
t>oned.  ]Men  are  constantly  disappearing  in  this  manner  from 
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tlie  circle  of  their  families.  The  statement  of  3Ir.  Gladstone 
that  the  number  of  state  prisoners  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  the  year  1851  w^as  from  15,000  to  20,000  hiis  never 
been  disproved.  That  gentleman  has  described  for  the  English 
public  tlie  prisons  of  Naples.  We  will,  however,  add  some 
ndditional  examples.  Luigi  Settembrini,  a  literary  gentleman 
of  distinction  (now  an  honoured  guest  and  exile  on  our  shores) 
was  arrc*sted  in  1839  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was 
twenty-six  months  in  prison  before  he  was  tried.  He  was  then 
declared  not  guilty,  but  nevertheless  kept  in  prisc^n  sixteen 
montiis  more.  After  ha^ing  been  appointed,  IMareh  1848, 
Under-secretary  for  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  of 
which  Laron  Poerio  (another  of  our  exile  friends)  was  SecTetary 
— in  which  office,  well  known  as  a  disinterested  member  of 
the  niotlerate  party,  he  was  arrested  on  the  23rd  of  June  1819, 
not  on  any  charge,  but  as  a  measure  of  prevention.  He  says,* 
*•  1  was  shut  up  in  solitary  confinement,  where  the  little  hair 
I  liad  on  my  cheeks  was  shaved  off  with  insult.  I  saw  my 
friend,  Jlr.  Ifiiilip  Agresti,  shut  up  in  a  horrible  dungeon, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  dark  and  most  loathsome,  as  there  was 
in  it  a  well  into  which  was  emptied  all  the  dirt  of  the  other 
prisoners.  On  the  12tli  of  December  I  was  taken  to  the  dark  and 
loathsome  prisons  of  the  Vicaria ;  tw^enty-seven  of  us  together, 
with  other  political  victims,  were  throuii  among  thieves,  forgers, 
and  murderers.”  A  prisoner  is  not  able  to  read  the  charges 
whicli  are  to  be  brought  against  him.  “  If,”  says  Settembrini, 
in  April  1850,  “  I  had  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  all  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  if  I  had  had  time  and  means  of  reading  them,  perhaps, 
even  in  this  dark  den,  where  I  am  buried  without  seeing  a  ray 
of  sun,  where  I  feel  my  mind  half  gone  and  my  body  half  worn 
out  by  suftering, — ])erhaps  I  might  have  argued  the  whole  of  the 
points,  and  made  observations  on  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.” 
Ten  months  after  this  he  was  condemned  on  the  unsupported 
charge  of  having  canvassed  to  be  a  deputy,  and  has  dragged  on 
an  existence  in  the  horrors  of  these  Neapolitan  dungeons  till  liis 

recent  liberation.  _  _ _ 

Laron  Carlos  Poefib  was,  we  have  said,  Secretar}^  for  the 
department  of  Public  Instmction  in  1848.  The  king,  when  he 
offered  his  resignation,  would  not  accept  it.  He  was  known  to 
be  so  moderate,  that  he  was  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Lalzo,  the 
queen-mother’s  husband,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  leading  ])olitical 
men  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  country.  Twice  was  the  king 
graciously  pleased  to  express  himself  with  respect  to  his  conduct 
^vliile  he  was  minister ;  but,  wffien  the  reaction  came,  he  w  ho  had 
sought  to  aid  the  king  in  maintaining  the  constitution  became  a 
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conspicuous  victim.  He  was  most  absurdly  charged  with  aiming 
to  overturn  the  constitutional  government,  and  with  complicitv 
in  tlie"  crime  of  placarding  revolutionary  proclamations.  11  is 
own  words  (his  “  Difesa  Napoli,"’  1850)  will  best  indicate  the 
baselessness  of  these  charges  :  — ‘‘  I  repelled  with  all  my  might 
so  foolish  and  so  foul  an  accusation.  I  asked  to  see  the  pre¬ 
tended  proofs  of  ray  guilt,  ready  to  clear  myself  at  once,  and  tlie 
Inquisitor  was  silent !  I  asked  to  be  confronted  with  my  vile 
accuser,  being  confident  that  I  should  be  able  to  put  him  to 
siiame  in  a  moment  as  a  mean  and  cowardly  calumniator,  and 
the  Inquisitor  continued  silent.  After  seventy  days  of  solitary 
continement,  during  two  months  of  which  I  was  not  allowed  to 
see  even  my  excellent  mother,  I  have  been  kept  in  the  castle 
four  long  months ;  I  have  been  at  last  dragged  to  the  prison  of 
the  Yicaria,  in  which  those  accused  of  i^olitical  crimes  are  mixed 
with  those  accused  of  any  crime ;  for  nearly  two  months  my  life  is 
wasting  away  in  one  of  those  rather  dens  than  prisons,  where  ten 
or  twelve  human  beings  are  heaped  together  and  stowed  away 
like  pigs,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  what  it  is  that 
is  falsely  alleged  against  me,  and  what  is  the  name  of  my  das¬ 
tardly  calumniator.” 

Such  are  the  prisons,  and  such  the  justice  from  which  our 
exiles  have  come  to  these  shores.  They  have  dragged  out  an 
existence  of  anguish  and  despair  in  caverns  excavated  beneath 
tlie  level  of  the  sea,  the  walls  of  wliich  were  loathly  wet  with 
slime ;  or  in  prisons  crowded  with  felons,  swarming  with 
vermin.  They  have  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  with  irons  on 
their  feet  and  hands,  and  not  even  the  necessaries  of  decency 
allowed  them  ;  and  these  are  gentlemen  by  birth  and  ]>rofession, 
men  of  ciUtivated  tastes  and  refined  sensibility,  whose  only 
crime  has  been  the  love  of  truth,  and  fidelity  to  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  their  sovereign. 

Perhaps  of  all  acts  of  perfidy  in  the  liistory  of  humanity,  none 
is  darker  than  that  which  followed  the  revolution  in  Naples  of 
1848,  and  of  which  most  of  the  exiles,  to  whom  we  proudly  give 
an  asylum,  were  the  victin^s.  The  events  of  that  year  are  well 
remembered :  the  insuri’ection  in  Palermo  January  12th — the 
king,  with  his  imbecile  fear,  suddenly  conceding  more  than  any 
other  potentate  had  granted — the  resurrection  from  their  hidden 
graves  of  men  whose  life  was  liberty — the  efforts  of  the  retro¬ 
grade  party,  and  of  the  J esuits — the  double  dealing  of  the  king 
when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  terror — the  suspicions  of  the 
people — the  mysterious  barricades  raised  in  the  Toledo — the 
attack  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  on  the  deputies — the  bloody 
fifteenth  of  May — houses  on  fire,  streets  deluged  with  gore  and 
strew  11  with  corpses,  wounded  women  and  cliildren  lying  hud¬ 
dled  in  heaps — the  populace  uniting  with  the  soldiers  to  raise 
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the  cry  of  “  The  King  for  ever !”  Tlien  came  the  monstrous 
cliarge^  which  cast  the  responsibility  of  overthrowing  the  con¬ 
stitution  on  the  Liberal  leaders ;  and  then  the  dungeons  choked 
with  prisoners,  some  of  whom  have  passed  before  the  tribunal  of 
Him  who  judgeth  rightly,  and  some,  through  His  guidhig  pro¬ 
vidence,  are  among  us. 

From  that  time  the  iron  of  oppression  has  stuck  deeply  in 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  distrust  in  the  lieiirt  of  the  king. 
The  shouts  of  the  populace  have  lately  greeted  him  as  he  has 
ridden  through  the  streets ;  his  weak  intellect  ministers  fondly 
to  the  delusion  that  he  has  crushed  rebellion ;  but.  to  this 
moment,  as  though  haunted  by  a  pursuing  demon,  he  perpetually 
changes  liis  residence,  devoting  liimself  more  than  ever  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  church ;  while  the  spectral  thought,  gleaming 
among  the  parasitic  crowds  that  dance  attendance  on  him,  pene¬ 
trates  even  to  his  sick  chamber,  that  he  is  fast  going  down  to 
the  grave,  with  the  curses  of  thousands  upon  his  name. 

Tliis  paper  would  not  be  complete,  without  reference  to  tlio 
means  adopted  by  the  Xeapolitan  government  of  raising  money 
through  lotteries,  and  to  the  influence  of  these  lotteries  upon  the 
whole  life  of  the  people.  Every  tenth  shop  is  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets :  the  State  holds  out  the  prizes  ; 
the  people  purchase  the  chances.  The  king’s  treasury  is  said 
to  derive  an  enormous  sum  annually  from  this  source.  All  means 
are  used  to  induce  the  purchase  of  tickets.  The  writer  has 
stood  at  the  door  of  these  lottery  offices  on  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  He  has  seen  the  well-di-essed  gentleman  enter  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  fortune  of  his  number ;  he  has  seen  the  artizan  pass  in 
with  his  apron  on,  and  come  out  with  a  face  of  blank  disappoint¬ 
ment;  with  pain  has  he  watched  the  aged  beggar  totter  in, 
covered  with  rags ;  and  the  poor  mother,  covering  her  naked 
babe  in  her  own  torn  garments  of  calico,  and  coming  out  again 
with  the  expression  on  the  face — “  I  will  try  next  week.”  He 
has  noticed  the  little  child  of  seven  go  up  to  the  counter  witli 
its  scrip.  iVU  the  people  play  at  this  horrible  game — the  lady, 
the  tradesman,  the  noble,  the  lodging-house  keeper,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  priest,  and  the  beggar.  Distinguished  ecclesiastics 
have  ‘graced  the  .public  ceremony  of  di’awing  the  ])rizes  on  that 
day.  The  evils  of  the  system  are  endless.  It  consumes  vast 
sums  of  money  in  shops  and  office-keepers ;  it  withdi’a\vs  tlie 
people  from  industrial  sources  of  income ;  it  fosters  a  universal 
craving  for  gambling ;  and  plunges  an  excitable  j)eople  into  a 
miserable  restlessness,  or  a  reckless  despair.  Wluit  shall  we 
think  of  a  government  that  multiplies  whose  temptations  for  its 
subjects,  and  derives  a  revenue  from  such  a  nefarious  institu¬ 
tion? 
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XI. 


THE  DEBATE  OX  KEFOEM. 

Lord  Derby’s  Government  have  committed  the  most  enonnous 
political  blunder  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ambition  uf  bis 
mystery-loving  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier  and  of  his  versatile 
Secretar}’’  for  the  Colonies  ought  now  to  be  satisfied :  they  Lave 
failed,  perhaps,  to  prove  themselves  great  statesmen,  but  have 
demonstrated  their  genius  by  achieving  an  absurdity  to  which  the 
faculties  of  ordinary  men  would  never  have  been  equal.  They  may 
now  rest  assured  that  posterity  will  never  confound  them  with  the 
common  herd  of  humdrum  politicians.  Some  men  wdn  immortality 
by  building  a  palace  or  a  cathedral ;  others  are  content  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  grotesque  eccentricity  of  their  structures :  nearly  eveiy 
county  in  England  can  boast  half  a  score  of  such,  in  w  hich  w^ealth 
and  labour,  and  even  ingenuity,  are  lavished  to  no  practical  purpose 
—  structures  wdiich  amuse  the  curiosity  and  provoke  the  ridicule  of 
their  neighbours.  In  the  latter  way  the  Government  Eeform  Dill 
w’ill  unquestionably  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  author.  Men  w  ill  ^ 
call  it  “  Disraeli’s  Folly.” 

W  e  cannot  imagine  how  a  knot  of  clever  men  could  have  fallen 
into  so  strange  an  error.  If  it  had  been  their  supreme  anxiety  to 
discover  how  they  might  most  etfectually  disappoint  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  their  ]>romises  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  some  " 
credulous  and  friendly  Liberals,  and  at  the  same  time  inflict  annoy-  i 
ance  and  insult  on  all  consistent  and  conscientious  Conservatives; 
how  they  might  provoke  by  one  ingenious  measure  the  scorn  of  j 
IVIr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Aew^degate’s  indignant  grief ;  play  false  to  their 
supporters  without  conciliating  their  opponents ;  divide  their  friends 
and  unite  their  foes — they  could  not  have  produced  a  Bill  more  I 
admirably  adapted  to  accomplish  all  these  conflicting  and  apparently  m 
irreconcileable  pui'poses.  I 

To  demonstrate  the  faults  of  the  Bill  by  any  elaborate  argument  i 
w’ould  be  to  insult  the  good  sense  of  our  readers ;  and  before  these 
pages  meet  the  eye  of  the  public,  we  suppose  its  fate  will  have  been 
sealed.  And  yet  a  page  or  two  may,  perhaps,  be  w^ell  employed  in  f 
branding  the  follies  w  hioh  a  Conservative  Government,  hiding  their  [ 
true  designs  under  the  mask  of  liberalism,  have  been  tempted  to  ^ 
peq)etrcite. 

The  Derby  Disraeli  Beform  Bill  was  ruined  from  the  very  first 
by  the  total  Avant  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  its  authors  in  the 
good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  our  English  ariizans.  It  sprang 
from  men  w^ho  fear  the  people  instead  of  trusting  them,  and  hence  ^ . 
w  as  cursed  from  its  birth  wdth  a  mortal  taint.  No  politician  deserves  [  l 
the  name  of  a  statesman  w^ho  dreams  of  maintaining  for  ever  the  ^ 
barriers  which  exclude  five-sixths  of  our  adult  male  population  from  i 
all  direct  influence  on  the  government  of  their  country;  and  we  “ 
may  w’ait  very  long  before  another  opportunity  presents  itself  as  ■ 
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favourable  as  tne  present  lor  largely  extencliiig  tne  base  ol  the  con- 
Btitution.  There  is  at  the  present  moment,  through  the  coincident 
operation  of  many  various  and  happy  influences,  a  larger  measure  of 
kindly  feeling  between  all  the  ranks  and  orders  of  the  community 
than  iias  existed  in  England  for  very  many  years. 

There  is  no  great  practical  grievance  for  which  just  now  tho 
masses  of  the  people  are  in  vain  demanding  redress.  Tlie  great 
and  flagiant  iniquities  which  disgraced  the  Government  half  a 
century  ago  have  been  abolished.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
have  for  ever  disappeared :  (^atholic  Emancipation  lias  been  won : 
Tree  Trade  has  ceased  to  be  an  open  question  :  even  church-rates 
are  under  sentence  of  death,  and  are  lying  for  execution.  Tho 
public  mind  is,  therefore,  not  irritated  and  angered  by  evils  liko 
those  which  created  the  fierce  political  animosities  of  former  days. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  very  many  of  the  men  who  are  now  resisting 
a  real  and  honest  refoim  have  distinguished  themselves  during  tho 
last  twenty  years  by  generous  and  laborious  efforts  to  improve  tho 
comfort,  to  purify  the  morals,  and  to  elevate  the  education  of  tho 
people.  “  The  Condition  of  England  Question  ”  has  been  most 
popular  among  the  noblemen  and  honourable  gentlemen  who  now 
show  such  strange  ignorance  of  tho  instincts  and  tendencies  of  tho 
labouring  classes  ;  but  their  eaniest  efforts  for  tho  public  good  havo 
left  a  profound  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  they  distrust, 
aud  have  made  our  working  men  no  longer  look  on  a  lord  as  their 
natural  enemy.  Cruel  wounds  have  been  gradually  healing,  and 
kindly  confidence  has  been  silently  displacing  envious  and  malig¬ 
nant  antipathy. 

The  reconciliation  w^hich  had  growm  slowdy  but  surely  under  tho 
genial  dews  of  a  long  peace  struck  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil 
during  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  LTissian  w’ar.  The  nation  had  a 
common  fear,  a  common  hope,  a  common  grief,  and  a  coumon  glory. 
The  workmen  came  in  crowds  from  their  mills  and  factoiies  and 
furaaces  to  listen  to  IMr.  Itussell’s  stirring  letters  from  the  trenches  ; 
and  if  coroneted  ladies  thought  with  agony  of  their  sons  and  hus¬ 
bands  who  w’cre  dying  under  the  w’alls  of  Sebastopol  or  in  tho 
hospital  at  Varna,  many  an  untaught  daughter  of  poverty  bent 
under  the  same  grief,  and  quick  electric  sympathies  bound  them  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  w'hen  the  triumph  came,  there  was  a  universal  joy.  Hardly 
was  peace  proclaimed  when  a  second  great  calamity  came  upon  us  ; 
and  in  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  mutiny  the  mutual  sympathies  of 
all  classes  were  greatly  intensified  and  confirmed.  A\'e  are  now  a 
united  people  r  at  anyTute,  burUhion  is  more  complete  than  it  ever 
has  been  before  in  the  memoiy  of  any  living  statesman.  If  largo 
numbers  of  the  unenfranchised  were  now  received  within  the  pale 
of  the  constitution  with  the  generous  consent  of  those  who  are 
already  invested  with  political  privileges,  the  change  w'ould  bo 
accomplished  without  violence  or  convulsion ;  but  if  resistance  to 
popular  demands  is  maintained  till  resistance  becomes  impossible, 
the  franchise  will  at  last  be  forcibly  wrested  from  the  hands  of  a 
terror-stricken  Government  by  an  irritated,  perhaps  infuriated, 
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but  victorious  democracy.  If  conferred  now,  it  will  be  received  as 
an  expression  of  confidence  ;  if  long  withheld,  it  will  be  received 
at  hist  as  a  demonstration  of  fear.  Now,  it  would  be  welcomed  as  a 
seal  and  compact  of  mutual  good  will ;  five  or  ten  years  hence  it 
w’ill  be  gloried  in  as  a  trophy  of  the  resistless  energy  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  will  and  of  the  feebleness  of  the  lordly  rulers  of  the  land. 

We  have  never  condescended  to  flatter  the  working-classes.  We 
neither  deny  nor  extenuate  their  faults.  The  extension  of  education 
liiis  not  yet  destroyed  drunkenness,  nor  corrected  improvidence,  nor 
taught  working  men  the  true  laws  which  determine  their  relation 
to  their  masters  and  the  amount  of  their  wages.  And  yet  we 
question  whether  the  ten-pounders  on  whom  the  Bill  of  *32  conferred 
the  franchise  were  then,  or  are  now,  very  much  better  qualified  for 
the  honest  and  intelligent  discharge  of  their  political  duties.  If  the 
working-people  are  too  easily  led  by  loud  and  vulgar  demagogues, 
the  shopkeepers  are  too  generally  more  anxious  to  find  a  member 
w^ho  promotes  the  petty  interests  of  their  town,  or  gets  goveniment 
appointments  for  their  sons  and  nephews,  than  one  who  will  veto 
fearlessly  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  The  shopkeepers  know  veiy 
little  more  than  their  inferiors  about  the  principles  of  political 
science.  ^Moreover,  wo  believe  that  the  excessive  timidity  of  tho 
tradesman  needs  correction  by  the  bolder  and  more  generous  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  artizan  and  mechanic.  Our  foreign  policy,  especially, 
has  of  late  years  stooped  below  the  true  dignity  of  England,  thi*ough 
the  great  influence  of  the  trading  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  has  been  a  thing  based  on  calculations  about  cotton  and  hardware 
and  the  income  tax,  instead  of  being  actuated  by  those  great  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  an  empire  with  traditions  like  our  own  ought  to 
be  guided.  We  believe  that  the  huckstering  spirit  of  modem 
politics  derives  its  strength  from  the  lower  section  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  may  be  overruled  by  infusing  into  the  constituencies 
an  increase  of  the  democratic  element. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  qualification  for  exercising  the  franchise 
lies  more  in  the  moral  sympathies  of  men  than  in  their  knowledge 
of  tho  axioms  and  lessons  of  political  science.  AVe  believe  that  on 
tho  wdiole  the  classes  enfranchised  by  the  Eeform  Bill  have  used 
their  freedom  nobly ;  but,  except  when  some  great  agitation  has 
lodged  a  particular  principle  of  public  policy  in  their  minds,  they 
have  not  been  guided  l^y  a  very  full  or  accurate  understanding  of 
the  questions  which  their  representatives  would  have  to  determine. 
They  have  chosen  the  men  with  whose  general  tendencies  they  had 
sympathy,  and  in  whose  characters  they  had  confidence  ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  labouring  population  would  act  very  much  on  the 
same  plan.  A  constituency  may  be  qualified  to  choose  a  good 
member  of  Parliament,!  although  the  individual  electors  may  be 
very  ill-qualified  to  pronounce  judgment  on  complicated  and  delicate 
questions  of  government  and  policy. 

We  think,  too,  that  suflicient  importance  has  not  been  attached 
to  the  Conservative  elements  which  begin  to  operate  on  all  classes  of 
men  as  soon  as  they  receive  political  privileges.  Who  doubts  that 
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the  middle  classes  of  this  country  are  far  more  disposed  to  treat  the 
minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  confidence,  and  to 
resp^ol'  the  law,  than  they  were  before  ’32  ?  Gradually  extend  the 
siitfrage  to  the  working  people,  and  you  will  make  them  more 

coiiseivative  too. 

Again  wo  say  that  the  fundamental  error  [of  tho  Government 
h’oform  lay  in  its  evident  distrust  of  the  people ;  but  this  was  not 
its  only  fault.  Throughout  it  was  an  evasion  and  a  sham.  Its 
voting  papers  were  an  apology  for  refusing  the  ballot.  Its  tender 
treatment  of  nomination  boroughs  was  a  cowardly  homage  to  the 
smaller  constituencies  which  at  present  possess  political  power, 
and  an  insult  to  the  great  unenfranchised  masses  which  claim  it. 
Its  pretence  of  adopting  the  principle  of  Mr.  Locke  King  was  a 
deception ;  the  whole  value  of  the  concession  "was  cancelled  by 
the  exclusion  from  the  county  constituency  of  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  most  independent  electors.  Tho  ministers  must  have  been 
afflicted  with  temporary  insanity  to  propose  so  monstrous  a  scheme  : 
it  is  crowded  w  ith  inconsistencies.  They  made  loud  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
same  breath  deprive  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  the  county  fran¬ 
chise.  They  declare  themselves  anxious  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
demands  for  an  extension  of  the  suftrage,‘and  then  proceed  to  grant 
the  franchise  to  ten-pound  occupiers  in  counties  who  do  not  care 
two  straws  for  the  privilege,  and  resolutely  deny  it  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  town  population  w^ho  are  incessantly  cry  ing  for  it. 

As  we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  more  than  about  once  in  twenty  years,  we  have  the  special 
]tleasure  in  expressing  our  concurrence  with  his  very  just  protest 
against  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  liad  unfoi'tu- 
iiately  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  which  was  objectionable  to  both 
sides  of  the  House  :  and  in  this  fact,  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
competent  person  to  deny,  lies  the  justification  of  T^ord  John 
Kussell’s  Amendment :  merely  to  have  thrown  out  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading  would  have  meant  nothing.  Gentlemen  like  the 
excellent  and  honourable  member  for  North  Warwickshire,  who  do 
not  like  tho  taste  of  “  Locke  King  and  water”  (a  very  disagreeable 
kind  of  negus  for  respectable  county  members),  and  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Bright,  w'earyof  the  great  dish  which  has  been  continually 
on  the  table  since  *32,  in  which  the  immaculate  and  omniscient 
borough  ten-pounder  is  the  principal  ingredient,  would  have[deso3-ted 
the  ministerial  banquet  together^ -gone  into  the  same  lobby,  and 
swelled  the  numbers  of  a  majority  which  could  have  had  no  signifi¬ 
cance  or  power.  To  have  voted  for  the  second  reading,  or  to  have 
opposed  it,  would  have  been  equally  ambiguous.  Tories,  who  dis¬ 
like  tho  Bill  because  it  lowers  the  county  franchise,  and  liiberals, 
who  dislike  it  because  it  leaves  the  borough  franchise  where  it  is, 
might  have  united  in  rejecting  it ;  or,  with  equal  consistency,  they 
might  have  united  in  accepting  it, — the  former,  because  it  maintains 
the  safe,  money-loving,  cautious  ten-poundere  against  a  dreaded 
and  reckless  democracy ;  the  latter,  because  it  accepts  and  embodies 
the  proposal  to  have  the  qualification  for  a  county  vote. 
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Tlie  only  course  by  which  an  unequivocal  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  Government  mea¬ 
sure  could  be  secured  was  to  meet  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
by  a  resolution  affirming  the  principles  and  grounds  on  which  the 
Bill  wiis  condemned.  We  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the  censures 
and  taunts  which  have  been  so  freely  uttered  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Ministry  on  the  honesty  and  frankness  of  the  tactics  of  Lord 
John  Bussell, — cen.sures  which  we  regret  have  found  a  faint  echo 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  AVhatever  may  be  his  lordship’s 
faults,  he  can  hardly  be  charged  with  any  want  of  boldness  and 
straightforwardness  :  he  has  sometimes  been  rash,  but  is  a  stranger 
to  the  arts  of  the  conspirator.  And  this  charge  of  pursuing  a  selfish 
end  by  crooked  means,  of  stooping  to  a  mean  and  ignoble  policy  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  restless  ambition,  comes  with  a  very  ill 
grace  from  gentlemen  whose  political  chiefs  have  shrunk  from  no 
humiliation,  blushed  at  no  shame  to  which  their  rapacious  love  of 
office  has  subjected  them. 

The  debate  has  revived  the  ancient  glories  of  English  political 
strife.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  splendid  declamation,  Sir  Hugh  Gaims’ 
tierce  invective,  Mr.  S^’dney  Herbert’s  easy,  vigorous,  playful  good 
sense,  and  Mr.  Bright’s  masculine  argument  and  elevated  passion, 
were  worthy  of  the  best  davs  of  the  House  of  (^ommons.  And 

V  V 

there  Avere  many  of  the  lesser  luminaries  which  kindled  to  an 
unwonted  brightness.  But  we  read  the  elaborate  speech  of  Lord 
Stanley  wdth  piofound  regret.  The  cheers  which  hailed  him  when 
he  rose  to  reply  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  should  have  taught  the  young 
and  ambitious  statesman  that  a  crisis  in  his  political  life  had  come, 
and  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  speech  in  that  great  debate 
would  exert  a  strong  and  permanent  influence  on  his  political 
reputation  and  destiny.  Those  cheers  should  have  reminded  him 
that  both  sides  of  the  House  expected  that  he  would  deal  with  tho 
momentous  question,  to  which  he  was  about  to  address  himself, 
with  an  eye  to  the  country  rather  than  to  the  ]iresent  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench  ;  and  to  the  splendid  feasibilities  of  his  future 
career  rather  than  to  a  brief  prolongation  of  his  official  life.  But 
instead  of  rising  to  the  true  height  of  the  occasion,  he  averred  and 
endorsed,  with  a  strange  frankness,  the  insincerity  of  his  paify.  He 
virtually  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  had  better  accept 
the  present  chance  of  Beform,  for  that  if  the  present  holders  of 
office  were  turned  out,  theyhiight  be  expected  to  take  their  old 
jdace,  and  fulfil  their  most  natural  funclioiis  as  the  opponents  of  all 
constitutional  changes.  In  other  words,  Lord  Stanley  and  his 
friends  are  reformers  to  retain  office  ;  and  if  they  lose  office  their 
sympathies  with  Befonn  v/ill  perish.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  speech 
will  do  the  noble  lord  irretrievable  injuiy  with  the  people  of 
England. 

b'or  our  own  part  we  are  anxious  to  have,  as  speedily  as  we  can 
get  it,  a  Bill  which  will  set  the  gi  eat  question  at  rest  for  the  next 
twenty  years  at  least.  We  deprecate  the  angiy  discussions,  the 
mutual  invectives,  the  chronic  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the 
various  classes  of  the  State  which  are  inseparable  from  an  agitation 
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for  enfrancliisement.  We  have  other  work  to  do,  which  this 
exciting  movement  wdll  extend  or  hinder ; — the  waste  places  of 
hu^dish  society  to  reclaim  and  cultivate,  ecclesiastical  controversies 
to  maintain,  India  to  govern,  and  a  troubled  Europe  to  watch  with 
auxious  solicitude.  The  storms  which  may  bo  delayed  hut  cannot 
bo  wholly  dispersed,  with  which  the  political  horizon  of  the 
Continent  is  now  gloomy,  ought  not,  when  they  break,  to  find 
Ensjland  too  agitated  by  internal  discords  to  t^e  her  rightful 
position  as  the  friend  of  freedom,  and  the  dauntless  foe  of  all 
injustice  and  tyranny.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  calm,  thorough,  yet 
moderate  lieform ;  and  we  pray  God  that  the  opportunity  may  not, 
through  the  jealousies  of  party,  the  violence  of  the  people,  or  the 
bullishness  and  cowardice  of  their  rulers,  be  irrecoverably  lost. 


Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology  ; 

boiHg  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  be- 
'  fore  tlie  Philosophical  lustitution  of 
i:  linhurgh.'  By  HuGii  Miller.  With 
an  Iiitro<iiictory  Preface,  giving  a  resume 
of  the  progress  of  Geological  Science 
within  the  last  two  years.  By  Mrs. 
■Mu.ler. 

Hugh  Miller  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  scientific  champion  of 
Picvelation.  With  as  profound  a 
knowledge  as  any  man  living  of  ever\^ 
detail  of  the  science  which  has  so 
often  and  so  unjustly  been  appealed 
to  for  the  purpose  of  undennining 
revealed  trutli  as  it  regards  our 
physical  world  ;  wdth  a  mind  cul¬ 
tivated  and  refined  beyond  that  of 
almost  any  of  his  compeers  or  co¬ 
workers  ;  with  a  perseverance  in 
arduous  indefatigable  research  and 
thought  for  which  his  reason  had  at 
length  to  pay  the  fearful  penalty  : 
thus  endowed,  the  whole  energies  of 
liis  mind  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  devoted  to -one  purpose — the 
demonstration  that  the  God  of  nature 
was  the  God  of  the  Bible.  And  this 
demonstration  has  been  trium}»hant; 
it  having  been  fully  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  revelations  of 
geology  which  can  be  considered  as 
opjosed  to  the  statements  of  Scripture; 
and  tliat  wdiere  there  is  any  apparent 
want  of  accordance,  it  is  only  such  as 
additional  (not  contradictory)  evi¬ 
dence  may  cause  to  disappear. 


When  Robinson  Cnisoe  met  with  a 
footprint  on  his  desert  siinds,  it  needed 
no  fashionable  intelligence  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  him  that  a  distinguished 
visitor  had  bc*en  that  way.  When  wo 
find  what  we  call  bars  of  “  jiig  iron” 
lying  about,  no  matter  wdiere,  wo 
know  at  once  that  those  have  once 
been  melted.  When  after  •  heavy 
floods  wc  find  the  banks  of  a  trout 
stream  spread  with  a  layer  of  sand, 
on  which  perhaps  fish  are  lying 
choked  with  mud,  with  shells  and 
small  pebbles,  w’c  know  with  certainty 
the  mode  of  their  production,  ^\’hcn 
on  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  or  on 
the  lead-roofing  of  some  temple,  we 
meet  with  an  irregular,  oblong  figure, 
carved  out  in  the  stone  or  metal,  with 
a  legend  attached,  to  the  ])ur[)ort  that 
this  is  “  John  Smith,  his  foot,”  we 
not  only  know  that  some  one  i>assing 
under  that  name  has  been  tliere,  but 
we  are  enabled  to  guess  somewhat 
concerning  his  habits  and  manners,  as 
I  well  as  his  mental  development. 

!  When  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  are 
I  found  stored  with  the  mummies  of 
1  men,  ajKis,  and  crocodiles  ;  we  know 
;  that  these  are  the  representatives  of 
I  generations  long  passed.  Precisely 
I  similar  in  nature  is  the  evidence  con- 
!  cerning  the  world’s  history.  We  find 
I  solid  rock  underlying  all  other  strata, 
i  everywhere  with  every  a])ix,*arance  of 
I  former  fusion*;  and  \vo  see  no  necessity 
[  to  believe  that  this  apiHiarance  is 
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owin"  to  some  other  mysterious  and 
inex]>licable  cause  ;  other  rocks  arc 
made  up  of  animal  remains,  as  mol-  ' 
lusca,  with  their  shells,  for  hundreds  ; 
of  yards  in  thickness ;  and  we  kno\v  ; 
that  these  have  lived  and  died  sue-  ; 
cessively.  When  we  see  the  marble  ' 
of  our  chimneypieces  consisting  in 
great  measure  of  fossilized  shells, 
Ijearing  the  most  striking  resem¬ 
blances  to  those  which  are  to-day 
tenanted  by  living  sentient  creatures,  , 
we  f(L*el  certain  that  the  owners  of  , 
those  shells  have  lived  there  or  there-  ; 
abouts,  and  we  know  that  time  was 
recpiired  to  harden  their  nidus  thus. 
And  when  we  see  this  marble  in  its  i 
be<l,  covered  up  with  still  harder  and  ; 
more  richly  fossiliferous  beds  thou-  j 
sands  of  feet  thick,  we  liave  no 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  these 
had  an  origin  analogous  in  natuie, 
and  corresiK)ndingly  remote  in  time. 

Thus  the  data  of  geology  are  indis-  I 
I'Utable ;  what  we  have  to  do,  and  | 
wliat  Hugh  Miller  has  done,  is  to  trace  j 
rationally  their  accordance  with  Scrip¬ 
ture.  As  to  the  much-controverted 
“  time  question,”  it  has,  if  })roperly  ex- 
min(‘d,  less  importance  than  has  been 
attributed  to  it.  We  believe  as  Chris¬ 
tians  that  0(XX)  years  ago  man  was 
called  into  lx‘ing;  we  lx?lievc  that  in 
the  Ix'ginning  God  created,  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  has  it,  “the  substance  of  the 
heavens  and  the  substance  of  tire 
earth  but  all  thinking  men  are  now 
agreed  that  the  interval  between  the 
two  events  is  long  and  undefined. 
T’hcre  is  some  difference  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  opinion — some  })lace  the  lapse  of 
time  necessary  for  the  production  of  | 
j^henomena  with  which  we  are  now  ! 
familiar,  between  the  first  creation  of 
matter  and  the  beginning  of  the  first 
day’s  actual  productions  ;  others  con¬ 
sider  the  days  mentioned  *  as  long 
jxriods  of  time,  since  in  Scripture,  and 
esj^cially  in  the  poetical  and  pro¬ 
phetic  books,  “  day  ”  is  often  used  in 
an  indefinitely  prolonged  sense.  The 
best  and  most  careful  critics  are  fully  I 
agreed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  : 
the  reception  of  either  interpretation  ;  | 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  tnith  is  ' 
found  in  a  combination  of  the  two.  i 


In  the  present  work  under  notice 
we  have,  under  the  modest  title  of  a 
Sketch-book,  a  vciy  complete  intro¬ 
duction  to  geology,  especially  that  of 
Scotland ;  illustrating  by  local  phe¬ 
nomena  the  great  changes  that  have 
marked  the  various  epochs  in  the 
world’s  history.  Here  is  not  science 
diluted  to  meet  the  popular  taste,  but 
science  in  its  most  refined  form,  made 
comprehensible  to  the  popular  mind. 
That  the  diction  is  graceful — that  the 
thoughts  arc  profound,  will  lx  under¬ 
stood  by  all  who  know*  the  name  and 
w’orks  of  Hugh  Miller;  but  witli  all 
this,  the  most  characteristic  feature 
is  the  truly  Christian  spirit  that  jkt- 
vades  the  whole.  Mrs.  ^liller’s  jae- 
face  is  a  ver}’  valuable  contribution 
to  the  records  of  the  progress  of 
science. 

We  must  find  space,  in  conclusion, 
for  one  brief  extract,  as  a  specimen  of 
style.  It  is  a  picture  relating  to 
“  flics  in  amber.” 

“  Lo !  where  the  forest  glade  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  browm  primeval  wilder¬ 
ness.  'i'hc  sunbeams  fall  wdth  daz¬ 
zling  brightness  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tall,  stately  tree,  just  a  little  touclied 
with  decay  ;  and  it  reflects  the  light 
far  and  wide,  and  gleams  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the  bosky 
recesses  beyond ;  like  the  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  wilderness,  relieved  against 
the  cloud  of  night.  ’Tis  a  decaying 
]une  of  stately  size,  bleeding  amlxr. 
The  insects  of  the  hour  flutter  around 
it ;  and  when,  beguiled  by  the  grate¬ 
ful  ]xrfume,  they  touch  its  deceitful 
surface,  they  fare  as  the  lords  of  crea¬ 
tion  did  in  a  long  iX)stcrior  age,  in 
that 

*  Serbonian  log. 

Betwixt  Dainiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.’ 

“  But  as  it  happened  to  so  many  of 
the  heroes  of  classic  history,  death  is 
fame  here,  and  by  dying  they  became 
immortal ;  for  it  is  from  the  indi¬ 
viduals  wdio  thus  perish,  that  future 
ages  are  yet  to  learn  that  the  s^xcics 
which  they  represent  ever  existed,  or 
to  l;ecome  acquainted  with  even  tlic 
generic  ixculiarities  by  which  they 
were  distinguished.’’ 
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